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“THINK not that I am come to destroy the law and the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 
17). “Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law 
... . that we might receive the promise of the spirit through 
faith” (Gal. ili. 18). These two sayings may not be essentially 
opposed, when we realise all that they mean, but they involve 
two different ways of looking at the history of religion, and 
especially at the transition from Judaism to Christianity. 
Christ seems to view that transition as a movement towards a 
higher and stricter, because a more spiritual fulfilment of the 
law: St Paul, as the rescue of man from the bondage of the 
law, and the introduction into him of a new principle of life. 
The one dwells on the positive, the other on the negative 
relation of the present to the past. To the one, the life of the 
Church is only a higher form of the life of Israel, while, to the 
other, the two lives are almost diametrically opposed. In 
short, the one regards the history of religion as a growth, in 
which each stage continuously passes into the next, while the 
other conceives it rather as a drama leading up to a crisis, in 
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which the opposing forces come into collision, and the aims of th 

human existence become changed or even revolutionised. in 

This contrast throws some light upon the ideas of St Paul, isi 

and also prepares for the main criticism to which they may be wi 

subjected. There is a negative side in every phase of growth bl 

or evolution: for the new stage is always in some degree con- de 

ie trasted with, and opposed to the old: and a certain vividness efi 

- of presentation is attained by dwelling upon this aspect of bu 

| things. And there is a special temptation to do so in the case an 

of a great moral and religious change such as took place at the pe 

introduction of Christianity. At such a time men are inclined va 

to say, “Old things are passed away: behold, all things are rel 

become new.” Yet this, after all, is not the deepest view of sul 

a things. If the contrast between the old man and the new, bri 

a between the law and grace, between the state of a man before, the 

and his state after conversion, or even between the religious if 

life of mankind before and after Christ, is exaggerated into the 

an absolute division, the real meaning of the transition in each of 

case will be lost. In all evolution we must realise that there Sti 

is a positive connection which underlies all changes and main- be 

tains itself in and through them, otherwise the crisis will tend we 

) to appear as an absolute break and not as a new phase of the cor 

a same life. While, therefore, an antithetic writer, i.e., any int 

— writer who masses his facts under opposite and contrasted the 

points of view, is likely to bring out certain aspects of life and im] 

history with a vividness and force which could not be attained aes 

in any other way, he is likely at the same time to fall into an ligh 

over-estimate of these aspects, and an under-estimate of other hen 

aspects, which by this method are necessarily thrown into the wri 

background. He is apt, therefore, somewhat to lose sight of = 

the callida junctura of life, and to substitute for its continuity om 

; the idea of abrupt, inexplicable and arbitrary changes, intro- suc! 

of duced into it by an external power. One who habitually and 

4 adopts this catastrophic way of thinking, and who is not “= 

| restrained in its use by any real grasp of the facts of the moral a 
ei 


or religious life, will produce a scenic and rhetorical view of 
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the world in which high lights and deep shadows are brought 
into immediate juxtaposition (as I remember Ruskin character- 
ising one of Dore’s drawings as a ghastly picture of darkness 
with only a few spots and splashes of pure white, to make the 
blackness of it more startling). And, even in writers whose 
depth of feeling and thought make such obviously artificial 
effects impossible, and with whom it is not rhetorical device 
but a somewhat exceptional experience that has given rise to 
an antithetic habit of mind, we have to allow largely for the 
personal equation of the individual in our estimate of the 
value of his utterances. In reading such writers, we have to 
remember that we are not seeing things in the clear impartial 
sunlight, but under an electric beam which throws an intense 
brilliance upon certain of the elements of existence and leaves 
the rest in shadow. The force of this contrast may be realised 
if we compare the spectacle of the world, as it mirrors itself in 
the mind of Homer or Shakespeare or Goethe, with the vision 
of it which we receive through Aischylus or Dante or Milton. 
Still more marked examples of the second type of mind may 
be found in St Augustine or in Pascal, writers who, to use a 
well-worn expression, “ cut the world in two with a hatchet,” to 
correspond with the division of which they have had experience 
in their own lives. We are not, indeed, to assume that between 
these two classes the advantage is all on one side: for the 
impartial contemplative intelligence which’ spreads its equal 
sunshine over the whole scene, often fails to throw so vivid a 
light on certain parts of it, as a mind which has less compre- 
hension but more penetrative insight can do. What other 
writer, for example, makes us realise the littleness of man in 
one point of view and his greatness in another—the strange 
combination in his nature of the infinite and the finite—with 
such vivid, sharp distinctness as Pascal, with his epigrammatic 
and passionate utterances? Or again, what psychologist has 
ever pictured the struggles of the human spirit seeking for 
happiness and harmony with itself, and its incapacity of finding 
either except in the entire surrender of itself to God, with such 
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intense force of realisation as St Augustine? Yet it must be 
acknowledged that both these writers purchase their power in 
one special direction by an almost total blindness to the 
manifold riches of human life, to the zsthetic charm of finite 
things that lifts them above their finitude, and to the real 
value of social and political, as distinguished from religious 
interests. 

Now, as I have already indicated, there is something of the 
same contrast between the words of Christ as they are narrated 
in the Synoptic Gospels and the letters of St Paul. Christ in 
his mode of expression is essentially imaginative, full of symbol 
and parable, presenting the things of the spirit under manifold 
analogies borrowed from nature and from human nature. And 
although he is brought into collision with the religious authori- 
ties of his time by the spirituality of his conceptions of the 
kingdom of God and of the work of the Messiah, yet he 
always presents his own teaching as a legitimate development 
of the law and the prophets. He speaks from a consciousness 
of the unity of the whole divine system of things, which does 
not allow him to draw hard lines of division between nature 
and man, or between the different stages of the divine revela- 
tion to and in man. And we may add, as a consequence of 
this, that he almost never argues, but simply throws a new 
light upon the subject he is considering which lifts it out of 
the sphere of controversy. In such sayings as these, “ Wisdom 
is justified of her children;” “The Sabbath is made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath;” “God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living;” the question is, as it were, raised 
above the ordinary region of arguments for and against, by 
an insight which makes them irrelevant. 

How different is it with St Paul! In the first place, in 
all his writings we are confined for good and evil to the 
special sphere of religion and theology. The _ religious 
aspect of life is not only the predominant, but we might 
even say, the only aspect regarded in them. Almost his 
only reference to nature is in that great passage of the 
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Epistle to the Romans, in which all creation is conceived 
as “groaning and travailing” for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. The idea of beauty hardly occurs to him. And 
while he could not be a Jew and a Christian without a con- 
sciousness of the ultimate unity of the old and new, of nature 
and spirit, of the human and the divine, yet his primary thought 
is always of division and antagonism, and the unity appears 
rather as something to be sought after than as something 
already achieved. Christianity is nothing if it is not reconcilia- 
tion, but with St Paul this reconciliation tends to become a 
far-off divine event, which is to be attained by a long struggle, 
by a war between the principle of the past and the principle of 
the present in the history of man, and between the natural 
and the spiritual element in the individual soul. One might 
almost say—though this would need some qualification—that 
the good news that the kingdom of God is already “in” or 
“among” men, has been changed for a Gospel which declares 
that it has been in Christ, and that it will be in his followers at 
his second coming. 

Now there is a sense in which this change was necessary, 7.¢., 
in which it was an inevitable step in the development of 
Christian thought. The rich, implicit fulness, and, at the 
same time, the untroubled unity of the first expression of the 
new faith by Christ, the expression of a consciousness for 
which the whole movement was finished ‘in its beginning, 
which looked steadily through the antagonisms of life to the 
goodness of God as the source and the end of all things—this 
is no doubt the root and basis of Christianity. But it must be 
recognised that, for the development of this prophetic germ of 
truth, it was needful that the different elements in it should be 
clearly distinguished, and that their antagonistic aspects should 
have full justice done to them. It is impossible that any 
difference or opposition of ideas can be overcome till it is 
completely realised and fathomed : and the transition from the 
Gospels to the Epistles of St Paul exhibits only the inevitable 
differentiation, through which every principle must pass in the 
la 
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course of its development. Hence if, in one aspect of it, it is 
a falling away from the simplicity of the original idea, yet it is 
a necessary stage through which it had to pass on the way to 
the full comprehension and realisation of its meaning. Nor 
need this be a matter for regret unless the transitionary form 
is taken as the final and complete expression of that meaning. 
The subject, however, will become clearer, if we look a little 
more closely at the genesis and nature of the Pauline doctrines. 

Now it is obvious, and has often been remarked, that the 
antithetic character of St Paul’s teaching is immediately a 
result of his personal experience. His conversion may have 
been really mediated and prepared for by a process which had 
been going on in his mind for a long time before it took place, 
but, for his own consciousness, it was a sudden revolution, in 
which he broke away from his past life, and of which he could 
give no account except to refer it to a divine illumination. 
And while the apparent abruptness of the change no doubt 
coloured his views of Christianity from the first, it is only 
what is natural in such an experience, that the difference 
between the old life and the new should become deepened and 
emphasised with time, as the nature of the new was more 
clearly appreciated in its opposition to the old. This growing 
sense of contrast we can show very distinctly in the case of 
St Augustine, if we compare the books which he wrote 
immediately after his conversion, with the Confessions, which 
belong to a period when he had moved much farther away 
from the associations of his earlier life. And something of the 
same kind may be traced in the case of St Paul, if we compare 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians with those to the Galatians 
and Romans, and note how much of the Jewish apocalyptic 
type of thought is still retained in the former, and how little is 
said of the essential contrast between the Law and the Gospel, 
which becomes so prominent in the latter. In any case, we 
can see that St Paul soon came to look upon his life as sharply 
divided into two sections, and that, if the first section was 
regarded by him as preparing for the second, it was only 
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negatively and not positively. In other words, he did not 
conceive that his earlier Jewish beliefs contained in them the 
germ and potency of his later Christian faith, but only that 
the inability of the former to give satisfaction to the religious 
wants which they awakened, had produced an aching void 
and therefore a readiness to receive the latter. Hence it was 
natural that the new light should take for him an external form. 
It came to him at first as an outward vision, and even when he 
learnt to regard it also as an inward revelation, he still referred 
it simply to the act of God as an external will: “ When it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me.” What we have, there- 
fore, in St Paul’s own view of his conversion, is a sharp opposi- 
tion between two periods of life, which are connected only as 
it were dramatically, in the providence of God—who has 
deepened the darkness in order that the incoming of light may 
be more fully realised and appreciated—and not an evolution, 
in which the later stage reveals what was already implicitly 
present in the earlier. It was, indeed, just this sharply defined 
antagonism that made St Paul so powerful an agent in the 
process of universalising Christianity and freeing it from the 
particular forms and observances of the Judaism out of which 
it grew; while the original Apostles, in whose minds the 
Christian faith was gradually developed by the teaching of 
Christ, as a kind of idealisation of Jewish religion, found it 
more difficult to emancipate the new spirit from the old letter. 

We shall, however, be able to penetrate a little deeper into 
the nature of the Pauline teaching, if we consider what exactly 
was the aspect in which Christ presented himself to St Paul 
at the time of his conversion. Now it is obvious that the 
centre, round which all the Pauline theology crystallises, is the 
idea of a Messiah who suffers and dies, and who rises again 
from the grave. It is the idea of one who seeks to overcome 
the antagonism of his enemies, not by fighting against them, 
crushing their resistance and destroying their power, but by 
enduring the utmost evil they can inflict, even to the extreme 
of the most shameful of deaths. The resurrection of Christ 
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means for St Paul that this is the true path of Messiahship, 
the path which has been owned of God, and in which all must 
tread who would be followers of Christ. It is an exaggeration, 
but no very great exaggeration, to say that we should not 
gather from St Paul’s Epistles that he knew anything, or cared 
to know anything, of the life of Christ, except that he suffered 
and died and rose again. 

Now, as we see from the Gospel narrative, this idea of 
a suffering Messiah was the hardest lesson which Christ had 
to inculcate upon his disciples. In the critical scene at 
Caesarea Philippi he had scandalised his most prominent 
disciple, the disciple who first owned him as the Messiah, by 
prophesying his own rejection and death, as the necessary 
antecedent to his triumph. The principle that “ unless a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone,” was 
one which St Peter found it very difficult to receive, and which, 
indeed, he did not receive till after the crucifixion. And there 
can be no doubt that it was an equal offence to St Paul, when 
he found the disciples of Jesus proclaiming that a man who 
had died upon the cross was the Messiah, and declaring that 
they had had visions of him as their risen Lord. Such a belief 
he could not but regard as degrading and blasphemous, and 
even as a kind of treason: for all the hopes of the nation 
seemed to him bound up with the idea of a Messiah, who 
should free Israel from its bondage to Rome, and subject all 
the Gentiles to the chosen people, the only people to whom 
the divine law had been revealed. To speak of a crucified 
Messiah was to deny the privilege of Israel. It was to subvert 
their law and take away the reward which they hoped from 
the observance of it: it was even to suggest that Israel also 
was to suffer and not to triumph. In view of all this, we can 
easily understand how St Paul came to be the most energetic 
of the persecutors of the new sect. On the other hand, we 
know that he was secretly dissatisfied with the result of his 
own rigid obedience to the law which he so zealously practised. 
It had become to him not a free service of the spirit, but a 
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bondage to a dead letter of observance, which was endured 
mainly in view of an outward reward. He had begun to feel 
that such an obedience was barren and unreal, and perhaps 
also, to his generous and sympathetic spirit, the outward 
reward, the triumph of his nation and himself over the 
Gentiles, had begun to lose its attraction. In such circum- 
stances the dauntless faith of Stephen and others in a crucified 
Christ, who was now at the right hand of God, could not fail to 
make a deep impression upon him, and to produce much search- 
ing of heart. Could it be that the true victory of the Messiah 
was to be reached through loss and defeat: that his conquest 
over men was to be won, not in the way of overcoming all 
their forces by superior force, but by an endurance and self- 
sacrifice which appealed to their hearts and exhausted and 
removed their antagonism? Could it be that the true kingdom 
of God was to be one in which no nation should lord it over 
another, but one in which all division of nation against nation 
should cease, and all men should be welded together by 
reciprocal service? We cannot say how far such doubts and 
difficulties had distinctly presented themselves to St Paul, 
before the vision on the road to Damascus. What we do 
know is that from the first all these issues were bound up 
together in his mind, and that, therefore, his conversion seemed 
to settle them all at one stroke. If Christ had risen again, 
then the conception of the Messiah as one’ who suffered and 
died was true, and with it came a complete inversion of all St 
Paul’s whole previous scheme of thought. ‘The Gospel must 
be substituted for the Law, faith for works, the universality 
of the kingdom of God for the national particularism of the 
Jew, the idea of self-realisation by self-sacrifice for the idea of 
self-realisation by self-seeking. By one sudden illumination 
St Paul became at once a believer in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the apostle of the Gentiles, and the teacher of 
the new ethical doctrine that men must die to themselves that 
they might live to Christ. It was a “transvaluation of all 
values,” which made the Christian view of life stand out in 
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abrupt opposition to all the past beliefs of himself and his 
nation: and, as the years went on, and St Paul grew in 
appreciation of the meaning of the new doctrine, and, perhaps 
we may add, as his memory of the past and his sympathy with 
it became dimmed by distance, he inevitably yielded more and 
more to the tendency to deepen the lines of division between 
them. He objectified the contrast in his own life and made 
it his key to the history of the world. Judaism became to him, 
we might almost say, one with Pharisaism, a rigid external 
law which, by the multitude and collision of its precepts, was 
continually raising questions of casuistry, and rendering the 
path of human existence dark and difficult, while Christianity 
was a gospel of freedom, which delivered men from all such 
harassing scruples, and turned the moral life into the spontaneous 
expression of the spirit of love. This is what is meant by the 
opposition between justification by works and justification by 
faith: for the law is conceived by St Paul as an influence 
which merely vivifies and develops the consciousness of sin, 
without giving any power to overcome it. All that it can 
do is, in short, to fill the soul with self-despair, and so to 
prepare it to welcome the new force breathed into it by the 
spirit of Christ, and to surrender itself to be the organ and 
vehicle of that spirit. 

In this connection I must refer to another point in the 
Pauline doctrine. Christ, he declares, “hath abolished death 
and brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” 
“The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” In St Paul’s view of things, 
the moral and the natural are immediately and closely bound 
together, and the former is always viewed as the source of the 
latter. The fall of man has, by an inevitable sequence, brought 
death into the world, and by an equally inevitable sequence 
the moral renovation of man by Christ must lift him from 
the grave, and fill him with the power of an endless life. 

Now, when we examine the sources of this view of the 
process of man’s life, we find that there is behind it a deep 
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psychological conception both of the causes of evil and of the 
way in which it is to be overcome. According to St Paul, 
the odp£, or, as we should say, the natural life of man, is 
essentially self-seeking. The natural man endeavours to draw 
everything to himself as an individual, to aggrandise himself at 
the expense of all others, and to break through all the limits 
set to him as a finite creature by the divine will. And when 
the law awakes him to a consciousness of the opposition 
between itself and his own greed and ambition, its demands at 
first only stimulate his passions to a more open manifestation 
of their evil nature. It is true that there is something in him 
which takes sides against him: for he cannot but “delight in 
the law of God after the inward man.” But, however deeply 
he may be convinced of the claims of that law, his carnal 
nature revolts against them. He is forced to regard it as an 
external limit which is keeping him from his happiness, and he 
cannot prevail upon himself to submit to it, still less to love it 
and find satisfaction in it. What he has to learn is that, in 
seeking to save, he is really losing himself, that what his 
selfish efforts are bringing to him is not “more life and fuller” 
but death. For the finite or earthly being of man has no 
spring of life in itself, and he who makes his natural existence 
his end must perish with it. On the other hand, the real 
source of the natural life lies in the spiritual; and, therefore, 
he who seeks the latter, even by the absolute sacrifice of the 
former, is taking the way, and, indeed, the only way, to secure 
both. He who gives himself up to the universal or divine 
principle, which the law imperfectly represents, and of which 
Christ is the only perfect manifestation, is taken out of his 
finitude and saved from the inevitable destiny of the finite: 
he finds a divine energy springing up within him which is 
superior to decay and death. When once the supreme 
renunciation of the natural selfism has been accomplished, the 
spirit of life streams into the man: and, though he cannot 
escape the ordinary fate of mortality which sin has brought 
upon his race, yet, as this very fate can be made instrumental 
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to his spiritual growth, death cannot hold him. He must rise 
again, as Christ has risen before him. 

And this suggests another point. Christ, in the view of 
St Paul, “tasted death for every man.” He showed how the 
last enemy, which sin had armed against mankind, was to be 
encountered and vanquished. He turned what was a penalty 
into an expiation, and his followers can do likewise, “ filling up 
that which is behind of the sufferings of Christ.” In this 
point of view, St Paul conceives the whole race as summed up 
and incorporated, first in Adam, and then in Christ. “In 
Adam all died, in Christ shall all be made alive.” This state- 
ment, taken in a hard dogmatic way, has given rise to a theory 
of original sin and atonement, which seems, first, to make all 
men guilty of an act for which they were not responsible, and 
then to free them from guilt by another act in which they 
have had no share. But, though such conceptions may find 
a basis in the language of St Paul, they distort his real mean- 
ing. St Paul, indeed, realises very vividly the corporate 
unity of mankind, and the way in which their lives are bound 
up together, both for good and for evil. He sees that if any 
man sin, we may fairly say that the weight of the evil of 
others and ultimately of the whole race is pressing him down, 
and that, if any man does rightly, the righteousness of others, 
and ultimately of the whole race, is lifting him up. And in 
this he is far nearer the truth than the ordinary individualism, 
which treats mankind as a collection of separate persons, each 
master of his own separate fate. What is peculiar to St Paul 
is that he expresses this truth in a personal way, identifying 
the principle of sin with the first man who sinned, and the 
principle of redemption with the first man who, in his view, 
became the embodiment of the new spirit of life. To him, 
therefore, Adam is not only the father of mankind, but the 
source of the carnal or earthly life: and Christ is not only the 
first man who was conscious of the true relation of man to 
God, and who lived consistently in that relation, in the 
continual surrender of the finite to the infinite, carrying his 
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faithfulness out to the last sacrifice of life itself: he is, more- 
over, the one man through whom alone, in sympathetic self- 
identification with his life and death, other men can have the 
same experience. As, therefore, the existence of the principle 
of sin in us is regarded as a consequence of our natural union 
with Adam, so the existence of the principle of grace in us is 
viewed as conditional upon our union with Christ, or rather, 
we might say, the principle itself is Christ: and “he who is 
joined to Christ is one spirit.” It is such language as this that 
has given occasion to the forensic view of the atonement, 
according to which Christ is conceived as paying the penalty 
for others ; but, when we perceive what it really means, we see 
that it refutes that view. It is not, as St Paul represents it, 
that Christ dies to save us from death, as the penalty for sin: 
for he does not save us: it is that he makes death itself the 
greatest means of manifesting and realising the new principle 
of life, and enables us also to take death in the same way, and 
so to overcome its power. “For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection.” In this way the resurrection of 
Christ becomes the pledge and proof that all who have his 
spirit will rise again: and that, not merely as the result of any 
arbitrary reward attached to their faith, but because they have 
the same seed of immortal life in them, and cannot be holden 
of death any more than he. Thus it is not they that live but 
Christ in them, and therefore they cannot die. 

Such, then, is St Paul’s interpretation of the history of 
humanity before and after Christ. How far is it possible for 
us to accept it as a true speculative interpretation of that 
history? I have already pointed out what I think its main 
defect. St Paul is in one sense the second author of Chris- 
tianity, in so far as he first separated it decisively from the 
husk of Judaism and gave it a universal form, which Jew and 
Gentile could accept on equal terms. His emphatic declara- 
tion, “If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing,” 
was the declaration of independence for Christianity, which 
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secured that it should not be an idealised Judaism, but the 
religion of humanity. St Paul was, moreover, the prototype 
and example of all those valiant souls who have entered upon 
a new life by a decisive act in which they have seemed once 
for all to leave their past behind them, freeing themselves at 
a stroke from the yoke of custom and tradition with all its 
clinging restraints, and, as it were, renewing their spiritual 
youth in all its unstained freshness and energy. Such an 
example is a perennial source of encouragement and hope to 
those who seem to themselves to be entangled in a net of 
difficulties from which no outlet can be found. It seems to 
say to all weary and unhappy souls that faith and love can 
always begin the world again, and “the deepest wounds of the 
spirit may be healed so that not a scar remains.” 

On the other hand, as I have already indicated, these 
advantages are purchased by a certain exaggeration and over- 
emphasis, by greatly sharpening and simplifying the contrasts 
of human existence and setting one stage of its progress in 
such direct uppusition to another, that the transition appears 
to be a miracle brought about by an external power, rather 
than a natural growth. This, again, tends to produce a concep- 
tion of God, not as working in man and through his own 
spiritual development, but rather by sudden interferences and 
overpowering shocks, which break in upon the natural process 
of his life. It stimulates the superstitious habit of thought 
which refuses to find the ideal in the actual, and seeks for it 
rather in something transcendent and out of the common, in 
something that descends upon us from the clouds rather than 
in that which springs up under our feet. It encourages men 
to look up into heaven or down into hell for that which is “in 
their mouth and their heart.” 

Connected with this is another essential characteristic of 
St Paul’s way of thinking, viz., that while he regards the 
spiritual as the source and principle of the natural life, he yet, 
in the ultimate resort, seems to base his faith in the spiritual 
on the fact of its manifestation in one event in the natural 
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world. For, not only does he conceive identification with 
Christ as the only way in which the highest life can be com- 
municated to man, but he is prepared to stake the truth of 
Christianity on the objective reality of the vision of the risen 
Christ which was given to himself and to others of the apostles 
or disciples. ‘If Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.” 
It is quite in harmony with this that the hope of a future life 
seems for him to be bound up with the apocalyptic idea of the 
second coming of the Lord in the clouds of heaven. The 
universal truth is thus regarded as essentially connected, not 
with the ordinary course of nature and history, but with 
repeated miraculous interferences. Now, if we were to follow 
out this way of thinking to all its consequences, we should 
be forced to renounce the belief that this life, just as it is, is the 
manifestation of the divine—a belief that seems to find expres- 
sion in many of the words of Christ, as when he discourages 
the demand for signs and wonders, and finds evidence of the 
love of God even in facts which some have regarded as show- 
ing the indifference of nature. “He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and the good, and sendeth his rain upon the just 
and the unjust.” Time has taught Christians to renounce or 
forget the idea of a second coming of Christ as the visible 
manifestation of the triumph of Christianity, or to find it only 
in the gradual amelioration of the conditions of human life, and 
the growing sense of the brotherhood of man. It is also with- 
drawing from them their former confidence in the outward 
reality of the visions of the risen Lord by St Paul and the 
other apostles, and teaching them rather to regard these visions 
as a last reflex of the Jewish idea of a conquering Messiah, an 
idea which clung to St Paul’s mind even while he apparently 
had renounced it. But does not this mean only that men 
must ultimately find the spiritual im the natural and not 
beyond it, and that the evidence for any future life of man 
must be placed on the ground on which Christ placed it, that 
“God is not the God of the dead but of the living ?” 

There are especially two points, in which the tendency of 
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St Paul to conceive things in sharp antithesis seems to carry 
him away from a true view of development: first, in reference 
to the transition in the history of the race, and secondlys in re- 
ference to the transition in the life of the individual. As to the 
former of these points, it is hardly possible for us to accept 
the Pauline conception of the relation between Judaism and 
Christianity, in the form which St Paul gives to it, as an 
abstract contrast between law and grace, works and faith. 
How, e¢.g., can we suppose that the law did nothing but 
excite a deeper consciousness of sin without bestowing upon 
its votaries any positive ability to attain to righteousness? 
Can we think of Judaism as at best an effort after something 
which was never reached or enjoyed, as having never in any 
measure participated in that freedom of spirit which belongs 
to the service of love? Do we not find the spirit of 
Christianity, the love that is the fulfilling of the law, 
anticipated in many passages of the Psalms and the prophetic 
writings? And, if so, must we not greatly modify the Pauline 
representation of the connection of the two dispensations so 
as to bring out the fact that their positive is far deeper than 
their negative relation? I have heard liberal-minded Jews 
declare that they could quite understand the language of 
Christ, even in his strongest condemnation of Pharisaism, but 
that there was something in the attitude of St Paul, which 
they could not but regard as prejudiced and unjust.' Now 


1 Thus Mr Montefiore (in the Jenish Quarterly Review, January 1901) says: 
“The Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels was a critic and pathologist of Judaism. 
His criticisms are real: they are flesh and blood. There are, be it observed, 
parallels and illustrations of them in the Rabbinical literature. Jesus put his 
finger upon real sore places: upon actual dangers, limitations, shortcomings. 
But the author of the Epistle to the Romans fights, for the most part, in the 
air. He sets up imaginary evils, and with superb eloquence and admirable 
rhetoric he brushes them away. His conception of the Law—for we are 
agreed that everything turns upon this—is unreal,” This is perhaps too 
strongly expressed, but Mr Montefiore seems in his article to show that the 
abstract description of the Law by St Paul does not in many respects agree 
with the characteristics of the Torah, as it existed in the beginning of the 
Christian era; as it certainly does not agree with the idea of the Law as it is 
presented in the Old Testament. 
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we have seen that this seeming injustice was a very natural 
reflection of St Paul’s own history: but this psychological 
explanation leaves it only the more obvious that we cannot 
quite vindicate his statements from an objective point of view. 
And they become even less capable of justification, when we 
have learnt to look upon Christianity, not merely as the 
culmination of Jewish history, but as the result of a com- 
bination of Jewish with Western thought, and especially with 
many influences from the literature and philosophy of Greece. 

As to the second point, I have already said something of 
the psychology of conversion. It was very natural for one 
who had had the experience of St Paul to say, “I have passed 
from death to life,” but when we look at him as the zealous 
Jew and anxious observer of the law, in which yet he was 
unable to find satisfaction to his soul, we cannot but see that 
he had only passed from life to higher life. What happened 
to him was more or less what happens to us all, when the 
rules or customs, which we have observed or rebelled against, 
become vivified, and it may be transfigured in our eyes, by a 
recognition of the principle imperfectly expressed in them, 
and we suddenly perceive that what we were rebelling against, 
or reluctantly obeying as an external law, contains or points to 
that which our inmost souls desire. There is a difference of 
degree, but not of kind, in the case of men like St Paul or 
Luther, who come at some great crisis, when the outward 
transformation of the forms and customs of life is very marked 
and decisive: for then it becomes much more difficult for the 
individual to knit his present to his past, and to recognise how 
the one leads to the other. Such men are often the lights of 
the world, from whom we learn, as we could not learn other- 
wise, the meaning of the new conception of life which is 
dawning upon men. But they are inevitably unjust to their 
own past and to all that is connected with it: and we must 
allow for their special point of view in any estimate of the 
value of their teaching. 


In what I have said I have been led to dwell — on 
Vor, II.—No. 1. 
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the defectiveness of St Paul’s doctrine in one particular aspect 
of it, in a way that would be quite unfair, if I had undertaken 
to give a complete account of it. Above all, it is necessary 
to notice that, in spite of the antithetic tendency of which I 
have been speaking, St Paul rarely, if ever, loses sight of the 
unity which is beyond the differences which he states so 
strongly. This comprehensiveness of view becomes very clear, 
when we compare him with those Gnostics who carried out 
to an extreme the tendency to exalt Christianity by depressing 
its antecedents, and turned St Paul’s contrast between it and 
Judaism into a contradiction. Thus we find some of these 
writers speaking of the God of the Old Testament as an evil 
Demiurgus, a ruler over the natural world, whom Christ, as 
a power emanating from the spiritual world, has to conquer 
and depose. As against such extravagances, we have to 
notice how St Paul clings to the thought of the close con- 
nexion of the Law and the Gospel, even while he is insisting 
most strongly upon the contrast between them, how he asserts 
that the Law is “holy and just and good,” and that, if what 
it produces is mainly the consciousness of sin, yet God “ hath 
included all under sin”; only “that he might have mercy 
upon all.” Again, deeply as St Paul draws the lines of 
opposition between the natural and the spiritual, he holds 
firmly to the central truth that good is deeper than evil, and 
he looks through the struggle not merely to triumph but to 
the dmoxatdoracis mavtwv, the restitution of all things. At 
times he looks back to the beginning and on to the end ina 
way that almost carries him beyond the limits of Christianity : 
“Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father, that God may be all in 
all.” God, for St Paul, zs all in all: yet he is no pantheist in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and he finds it possible to 
believe in human liberty without losing sight of the idea that 
men can do nothing except as the organs of a divine power; 
nay, that this is just what constitutes their liberty: “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God 
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that worketh in you.” And it is in harmony with this that 
he grasps the idea of the Church as a living organism, in which 
one spirit holds the community together, while it manifests 
itself in each member by stimulating him to the exercise of 
his special gifts. 

All these points are important as indications of the com- 
prehensiveness of St Paul’s religious view of life; but they 
are all subsidiary to his great work, which was to universalise 
the principle of Christianity and free it from its Jewish 
envelope. The truth, which is the moral essence and kernel 
of Christianity, that he who loseth his life alone can save it, is, 
indeed, already clearly expressed in the words of Christ and 
illustrated in his life and death. But St Paul was the Apostle 
who first grasped it in its broad generality and made it the 
foundation of a great systematic view of the whole existence 
of man in his relation to the universe. Seeking to give the 
most emphatic expression to this view, as we have seen, he 
throws humanity into two great groups under Adam and 
Christ—groups standing in strong dramatic contrast to each 
other; and in the same spirit, he splits the existence of the 
individual into two between the flesh and the spirit. He thus 
somewhat obscures the truth that all the elements of the life 
of man are organically connected, and that its successive 
phases are parts of one process of development. But he often 
escapes from the influence of his own abstiactions, and even 
where he does not succeed in doing so, we have to remember 
that the sharpness of the antitheses which he draws was a 
necessary accident of the first attempt to give a general state- 
ment of the original element in Christianity. For new ideas, 
in the first stage of their development, can hardly be expressed 
with sufficient emphasis, except by putting them in extreme 
antagonism to those that are already in possession of the field. 
Nay, we might even say that this one-sidedness is necessary to 
their gaining eventually their true place as elements in the life 
of the world. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 
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THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 
REFLECTIVE THOUGHT TOWARDS 
RELIGION. 


II. 


HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


I ENDEAVOURED to show in a previous article in this Journal’ 
that one of the characteristics of our time is the contra- 
diction between its practical faith in morality and religion 


and its theoretical distrust of the conceptions on which they 
rest. In the present article I propose to examine this 
contradiction a little more closely, with the view of indi- 
cating that the new way in which our beliefs are being 
challenged demands a new method of defence, or at least 
one which is fundamentally different from that most in vogue 
in our day. 

For, what is set in antagonism to our spiritual convic- 
tions is not any longer a particular philosophical theory, or a 
particular science, nor even the whole body of the sciences. 
If that were the case, we might reasonably look to the advance 
of knowledge to remove the obstacles to our beliefs. The 
contradiction is much deeper: it is a contradiction between the 
principles on which our intellectual and practical life seem respec- 
tively to rest. It is the very process of knowing that appears 
to be destructive of the objects of faith. For that process con- 


1 January 1903. 
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sists in bringing phenomena under laws, and culminates in 
establishing a universal order, in which everything has its 
place fixed. But the objects of faith seem to resist inclusion 
in any such universal scheme. Free-will, duty, right and 
wrong, God, cannot form parts of a necessary system. They 
imply a spontaneity which seems incompatible with that 
systematic necessity which is the ideal of the intelligence. 
Hence it would appear that there is no way of defending 
the objects of our moral and religious faith except by limiting 
the pretensions of the intelligence. And this is the method 
usually followed. It rests on two suppositions :—/first, that 
the province and the authority of reason are limited; and 
second, that the phenomena of spiritual life are not confined to 
that province nor subject to that authority. We are told that 
the universal order to which reason pretends is an empty 
conception not justified by experience—a mere ideal not 
sustained by facts nor compatible with our finite nature. 
We are told that there are phenomena in our experience 
which do not belong to the intellectual province ;' for they 
do not appeal to the intellectual side of our nature, and 
are not subject to intellectual criteria, but they prove their 
validity in other ways. Even those facts which do fall 
within its purview refuse to yield themselves up entirely to 
the intelligence. “‘Ever not quite’ must be the rational- 
istic philosopher’s last confession concerning them. After 
all that reason can do has been done, there still remains the 
opacity of finite facts as merely given, with most of their 
peculiarities mutually unmediated and unexplained.”' The 
impulse of the intelligence towards systematic coherence, even 
if it is not a fiction of the “Intellectualists,” is never fully 
gratified, any more than are the other impulses of our complex 
nature ; and, in any case, it is only one impulse amongst many. 
And the necessity with which reason binds its objects in a 
system—in so far as it does so—is only an epistemological 
necessity, purely psychical and, therefore, subjective. Its 


1 James, Will to Believe, Pref., p. viii. 
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“universal” and “necessary laws” are only generalisations 
obtained by skimming the surface of facts, bye-products of 
our method of arranging phenomena, subjective creations 
incident upon our way of comprehending things. But they 
are not objective realities, and they correspond to none. In 
the actual world there are only particular facts and events, 
specific phenomena, each of which has its own character and 
acts in its own way; but beyond these particular things and 
their specific activities there is nothing. The universal laws 
are expressions we employ to indicate that the behaviour of 
things is constant ; but they are nothing more. In the realm 
of existence there are no such abstract entities, no things-in- 
general, and no events-in-general, or, in a word, no universals. 

Hence it follows that it is impossible to employ the system 
of thought as a criterion of the reality of objects. An epis- 
temological necessity is one thing; an ontological, or real, 
necessity is another. Even if we concede that in order that 
objects may be thought they must form parts of a necessary 
intellectual system, it does not follow that they must fall 
within such a system in order to eaist. Man is not mere 
intellect ; thought is not his sole psychical activity ; knowledge 
is not his only aim and achievement. Our experience is wider 
than thought, and we can possess objects in other ways than 
by intellectual apprehension. And especially do the pheno- 
mena of our moral and religious life appeal to other powers, 
and prove their validity and worth by other means than those 
of intellectual demonstration. The attempt to include these 
realities in intellectual systems, repeated by philosophers in all 
ages of the world, has only ended in giving rise to antinomies, 
or contradictions, which reason has neither been able to set 
aside nor to solve. These facts do not belong to the province 
of the intelligence, and will not be subjected to its methods. 
They are facts of “ another order.” 

Now, I am persuaded that this method of defending 
morality and religion—+.e. by representing their objects as ex- 
ceptions to the order set up by reason—is a wrong method, and 
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calculated not only to perpetuate the contradiction between 
the theoretical and practical aspects of our life, but to injure 
religion in a fatal way. The true defence seems to me to be 
in a direction which is almost directly opposite. Instead of a 
theory of their mutual exclusion, I should proffer a theory of 
their mutual inclusion. 

We are familiar enough, no doubt, with the practice of 
relegating into different spheres such objects of experience as 
we cannot directly assimilate to one another. The various 
sciences furnish examples of this method. And, in particular, 
the phenomena of the physical and psychical life are very 
generally represented as constituting different orders of facts— 
parallel to each other, no doubt, but not connected by any 
principle known to us, nor reducible either into each other or 
into any third form of existence which we can know. Why 
then, it may be asked, can the phenomena of our spiritual life 
not be treated in the same manner? Nay, can we avoid doing 
so? Do they not present themselves to us from the beginning 
as facts of a different order; and does not our attempt to 
reduce them to a common basis always result either in denying 
that nature is natural, or in denying that spirit is spiritual ? 

Now, if the question be put in this way, the answer is not 
difficult. The analogy does not hold. It is one thing to 
divide the intellectual realm into more or less separate prov- 
inces, each of them resting upon its own hypothesis, as do 
the sciences; it is another thing to set up an order of facts 
outside of the whole intellectual realm. In the former case 
the operations of reason are facilitated, for nothing has con- 
tributed more to the advance of knowledge than this separa- 
tion of provinces; but, in the latter case, the operations of the 
intelligence are excluded. But is the sphere of the intelligence 
thus limitable; and what kind of reality, if any, remains for 
the objects which are thus excluded? May not the limits of 
intelligibility and the limits of reality, after all, coincide; and 
may it not be true that what is necessary in order that an 
object may be intelligible, is necessary in order that it may exist ? 
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It cannot be denied that our experience is constantly 
impinged upon by objects which we do not at the time 
comprehend, or which we cannot bring in a precise and clear 
way into relation to that experience. The scientific man, or 
the philosopher, who is most devoted to systematic thinking, 
will readily acknowledge that, at any given moment, facts 
and laws may exist of which he is entirely ignorant. Even 
the “ Absolute Idealist” or “ Intellectualist” admits that 
the world as known by man never presents itself as a 
complete system, and that no object within it is ever com- 
pletely known. The “absolute order” is undoubtedly an 
“ unrealised ideal.” No one, so far as I know, ever pretended 
that any man, or that all men together, possessed all knowledge, 
or knew all the relations of everything to everything else. 
In this respect the ideal of complete knowledge is analogous to 
the ideal of a perfect morality ; it is not actualised or achieved, 
it is not even adequately conceived. 

But the question at issue is whether these “ unrealised 
ideals” can be treated as “mere ideas,” in the sense that 
they are fictions which we can set aside; or whether, on the 
other hand, they are not things which neither knowledge nor 
morality can forego. It is possible that the whole function 
of the intellectual and the moral life is just to make them 
real; and that without them the whole process of knowing 
the true and doing the right would be both unintelligible 
and impossible. It is even possible that each thought that 
is in any degree valid, and each act that is in any sense 
moral, is already, in its own place and context, their verification 
and actualisation. 

Now, to begin with the simplest point, in the ordinary 
investigations of science it is never assumed that an unrealised 
ideal is false. It is the aim of scientific investigators, each 
within his own limited domain, to verify some particular 
principle on which his own particular science rests. In none 
of these fields of enquiry is the principle fully verified ; in all 
there are facts which, so far, resist inclusion within the general 
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law or principle, and which, therefore, menace the validity of 
the law, while themselves remaining unexplained. Even 
universal causation is still not demonstrated; for there are 
phenomena to which, so far, we can assign no cause—events, 
like tag-ends, which we are not able to fix and place in 
necessary relations. But we do not on that account jump to 
the conclusion that there are events which have no cause, or 
that the idea of causation is a mere fiction. 'To do so would 
be to stultify the whole enterprise of natural science, and to 
deprive it of its sole function, which is simply to relate events 
to one another as causes and effects, or, in other words, to 
verify an ideal with which enquiry begins, and within which it 
consistently moves and advances. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot conclude that because 
an ideal is not actualised it must be false. We cannot con- 
clude to its falsity even if we are convinced not only that it is 
not realised, but that it is not realisable. For there is a third 
alternative which does not seem to have been sufficiently con- 
sidered—namely, that it may be in process of being realised, and 
therefore in process of being demonstrated as valid. And this 
is the case not only with the ideals of the sciences, but with 
that of the moral life. There, as might easily be shown, the 
conviction that an ideal of moral perfection cannot be attained 
by man, is not incompatible with the effort to realise it. On 
the contrary, in every act which is approved'as right, the ideal 
is conceived as in that particular already realised. The particular 
right action stands in its own place and context as a repre- 
sentative and embodiment of the moral law. Nothing better 
could be done by gods or angels; for it is right. Hence, if 
the moral life is not attainment, it is at least a progressive 
attaining. The ideal lives in the process through which it is 
being realised, and the process is possible and intelligible only as 
the expression of that ideal. In other words, the ideal is not 
something that comes to be at a particular moment, at the close 
of a process, as if it were fired out of a pistol ; and the process 
is not something alien and foreign, to which the actualised ideal 
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is suddenly added. The process leads up to it, because it is 
its process, in which it has verified itself all the way. The 
good life is the life in which the ideal of a perfect goodness is 
operative, and in which to live is to do the will of God. 

Now, analogous in many respects to the principles which 
we assume in science, is the conception of a completed system 
of rational experience. Indeed, it is not denied, even by the 
sceptics, that the function of the intelligence is to represent its 
objects, so far as it can, as parts of a congruous system. To 
comprehend objects is to discover the relations in which they 
stand to other objects, and to represent them as depending upon 
some principle which is their reason, if not also their ground. 
Whether the intellectual act be rudimentary or advanced, 
analytic or synthetic, or both, it is still concerned with the 
relations of objects. Reason is always finding either simi- 
larities or differences, always connecting objects either posi- 
tively or negatively, always passing judgments which always 
assert or deny relations. It never deals with the absolutely 
single or simple. Indeed, it cannot do so. Absolute sameness 
and absolute difference are impossible objects of thought. 
They are void of significance and offer no problem, and 
nothing either true or false can be said of them. They are, in 
fact, quite meaningless; for identity or sameness must be the 
sameness or identity of one thing with another, and therefore 
cannot be absolute in the sense of excluding difference; and 
difference is the difference of some one thing from another, and 
therefore cannot be absolute in the sense of excluding same- 
ness. Hence it matters nothing whether the immediate aim 
of an intellectual act be to explain some particular object, 
such as a stone or flower, or to expound the universe in a 
metaphysical theory; it is still employed upon a unity of 
differences, and never with a mere unity or with mere differ- 
ences, never with mere universals or with mere particulars. 

But if difference and unity imply each other and are not con- 
ceivable apart, then reason does not, as is ordinarily thought, aim 
at introducing systematic continuity amongst its objects, in the 
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sense of forming connections where none existed before. Its 
object must already be a system, for it presents itself as one 
thing, and also as a thing which has some quality or character 
of some kind: it is not a mere many, nor is it mere sameness. 
The function of the intelligence is, therefore, not correctly de- 
scribed as consisting in relating a manifold, or in superimposing 
connections upon particulars. It is not called upon to invent 
generalisations or to fabricate connecting conceptions, any more 
than to distinguish into differences a mere continuum. Sucha 
process is both impossible and unnecessary: it is impossible 
because it cannot grasp, and therefore cannot proceed from, 
pure differences ; it is unnecessary because the differences are 
already relative to the unity which gives them meaning. 
The principles are in the facts, as are the particulars, and 
neither has priority over the other. In other words, the objects 
of thought are always concrete systems ; the activities of thought 
are both analytic and synthetic ; and the process of knowing 
is neither movement towards a unity which swallows up and 
deletes all differences, nor towards differences that aré not con- 
nected. It is a movement from a less complete towards a more 
complete system. Thought articulates more closely—that is, 
both distinguishes more clearly and integrates more intimately 
—the concrete datum on which it is engaged from first to last. 
The universals of knowledge—the “generalisation” of com- 
mon sense, the “laws” of science, the “principles” of philosophy 
—cannot, therefore, be regarded as having only subjective signif- 
icance unless we are prepared to regard the particulars which 
they connect as equally subjective. For universals and particu- 
lars emerge together, and are known only in relation to one 
another. We must regard both as merely subjective, or attri- 
bute objective reality to both. We cannot place the one in the 
epistemological, and the other in the ontological sphere ; and if 
we did, we should not be able to conceive how the universals of 
the one province should connect the particulars of the other, or 
how “mere ideas” should bind together “real” things. But 
these are precisely the impossibilities assumed by those who 
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attack the universals of knowledge in order to leave room for 
religious faith. They take for granted the “ existential reality ” 
of the mere particular. They call it a “datum,” or a something 
“given,” ignoring the fact that what is intrinsically unintell- 
igible cannot be “given” in any sense; and then they connect 
these data by laws invented by the intelligence, and which 
have only epistemological significance. 

But the objective validity, or ontological reality, of 
something must be presupposed, if knowledge is possible. 
The attitude of thought which presents both universals and 
particulars as merely subjective is self-destructive. It is 
Nihilism. Even Scepticism must assume the truth, or objective 
validity, of something. Nothing can be proved false if nothing 
is taken as true. The Sceptic cannot overcome his opponent 
if his own feet also are in the air. The error, therefore, lies 
not in presuming the objective reality of particulars, but in not 
presuming the objective reality of something much more 
significant than any collection of particulars can be. The only 
alternative, therefore, is that to which we have been already led 
in our analysis of knowledge—that both its particulars and 
universals have ontological significance, and that the connecting 
conceptions are no more mental fabrications than are the 
particulars, and not less. Both are “given” and both are 
“discovered,” and both are given and discovered together. In 
one word, the possibility of knowledge rests upon the pre- 
supposition that its object, whatever it may be, must be con- 
ceived as a veritable unity of real differences, or, in other words, 
as a concrete and coherent system. 

But, once more it will be urged, such a system is neither 
given nor acquired. “ Absolute unity, in spite of brilliant 
dashes in that direction, still remains undiscovered — still 
remains a Grenzbegriff.”' The conception of unity is, at the 
best, only the contrast we set up to our actual experience, 
and suggested by its imperfections. It is by the contra- 
dictions of our finite knowledge that we are driven to assume 
1 Will to Believe, Pref., p. viii. 
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the absolute. Each object of knowledge in turn shows, upon 
investigation, that it contains discrepancies, and each category 
or constructive hypothesis breaks down. We are therefore 
compelled to regard the object thus distracted by contradictions 
as “appearance,” and to contrast it with a supposed reality ; 
and we, in a similar way, contrast our imperfect colligating 
conceptions with a unity which is supreme and absolute. But 
that real and that absolute are never reached. They are only 
regulative conceptions which we employ as negative criteria of 
our actual knowledge, and then, by an old philosophic trick, 
objectify and hypostasise. They are fictions. 

I shall not return to the question whether an unrealised 
ideal is necessarily a fiction, for the problem has now taken 
| another form. What we have to ask now is whether a merely 
regulative conception can even regulate? Is not a merely 
regulative conception, the conception of a blank unity—that 
is, of a unity that unites nothing in particular? But such is 
| not the unity which we contrast with our actual experience, or 
by reference to which we could condemn our acquired know- 
ledge. What can serve as a criterion of any experience, 
however limited, must itself have content, and its content 
must be continuous with that of the experience with which 
it is contrasted. It is, indeed, already present in that experi- 
ence, and a higher form of it: for it is the implicit unity 
which gives the discrepancies meaning, the principle within 
which they must fall in order to be mutually repugnant. 

The same consequence follows if we examine the meaning 
of the statement that the finite object, or the finite point of 
view, contradicts itself, or contains elements not mediated or 
related, but repugnant to the others. It contradicts itself 
only because it implicitly contains more than is explicit and 
manifest. There is something in it not adequately expressed 
in our thoughts, and it is that which drives thought further, 
and “points to the absolute.” But no object points beyond 
itself in a strict sense; no conception suggests what it does 
not already contain. There are no blind leaps in knowledge; 
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its process is continuous and by way of relations. Things 
which imply one another are not entirely separate, but elements 
of the same whole. We must conclude, therefore, that either 
the finite does not suggest the absolute, and that, therefore, 
the absolute is an empty word; or else that it does point to 
the absolute, and therefore already contains, and is contained 
by, the absolute. We must either, with the Pragmatists, 
reject the very idea of the absolute and strive to be content 
with an experience that is not a unity, a universe that is not 
a cosmos, and a God who is not infinite; or else maintain the 
presence of the absolute not only as critical and regulative 
of knowledge, but as constitutive of reality. There is, indeed, 
no way from the relative to the absolute, from the phenomenal 
to the noumenal, from difference to unity, from appearance to 
reality. Defined as mutually exclusive at the beginning, they 
must remain exclusive to the end. The absolute cannot enter 
in by the way, nor the real break in upon the phenomenal. It 
must be the original datum which experience explicates and 
reaffirms throughout its whole process, and which progres- 
sively manifests itself in its advance; or it must be denied 
altogether, and regarded as a figment of philosophical in- 
tellectualism. But, as we have already seen, the denial of the 
unity of experience carries with it the denial of the differences. 
And it is only a further extension of the same truth to say 
that the denial of the absolute is the negation of the relative 
as well. They arise together in experience, for experience is 
throughout implicitly systematic—never a blank unity nor a 
pure manifold. And even if explicit or completely systematic 
continuity is regarded as only an ideal or unproved hypothesis, 
it is still a hypothesis which is essential to any knowledge. 
If it is never absolutely realised in our experience, nor can be 
realised in an experience that, like ours, is essentially progressive ; 
if, in a word, we only distinguish in part and unite in part, and 
the concrete wholeness of reality is never grasped by us in one 
act of thought, still we work within this absolute system, and 
there is no stage of our experience in which it is not mani- 
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fested. It is the reality with which experience is engaged. 
And the whole progress of our experience is but a continuous 
proof that reality is a coherent system, all of whose parts and 
elements exist in and through a supreme principle which 
manifests and embodies itself in them. 

This principle philosophy calls the absolute, and religion 
God; and in calling it so, they imply no bare unity which 
devours its contents or deletes particular existences, but a 
concrete unity in which and through which the particular, the 
finite, maintains its own character and significance and reality. 
For the relation of finite and infinite is not that of mutual 
exclusion, but that of mutual inclusion—a conception which is 
familiar and even essential to the religious consciousness, how- 
ever little it may be able to say in explanation of it. 

The result to which our enquiry thus points is that human 
knowledge rests upon the same presupposition as religion ; 
that both require the conception of the absolute. 

But it may well seem that this assimilation of knowledge 
to religious faith, instead of furnishing a defence of our religious 
convictions, only involves the intellect and its products in the 
same suspicion. For it is precisely on the ground that religion 
pretends to deal with the absolute, that the validity of its 
conceptions and the reality of its objects have been questioned. 
Are we, therefore, to conclude that knowledge, too, trans- 
gresses the limits of our finite nature, and rests upon notions 
that are ultra vires of our intelligence? If so, religion is, no 
doubt, safe from the attacks of reason; but it is safe only 
because reason has been found guilty of the same extravagance. 
It is a sceptical defence of religion, like Mr Balfour's, and 
“brings peace by making a desert.” For, on this basis, it may 
be maintained that in both philosophy and religion the presup- 
position of the absolute is false; indeed, this is precisely what 
the modern Pluralist does. It is in the utter rejection of the 
absolute that he finds the only means of maintaining the 
validity of religion. Sharing the view of the ordinary Positivist 
in so far as he refuses, and rightly refuses, to postulate more 
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unity in experience than experience actually warrants, and 
finding in that experience no trace of the absolute, no evidence 
anywhere that either experience, or the universe which is its 
object, is a systematic whole, he denies the absolute of religion 
also. Religion, he contends, does not require this impossible 
conception. Revelation no more grants it than reason discovers 
it. “There is no possible point of view from which the world 
can appear an absolutely single fact.” ‘Not unfortunately the 
universe is wild . . . . nature is miracle all.”* ‘ Providence’ 
must be “allowed to provide possibilities as well as actualities 
to the universe, and to carry on his own thinking in these two 
categories just as we do ours; chances may be there, uncon- 
trolled even by him, and the course of the universe be really 
ambiguous.”* “We must leave room for surprises even 
for God,” as another writer expresses it. The absolute, 
as the Pragmatist believes, is a fiction of the ambitious 
thought of the Intellectualist, and so also are the minor 
universals and unities by which nature is converted into a 
dead mechanism. And it is these conceptions which are the 
source of the antinomies into which the intellect falls when it 
endeavours to make room for the spiritual nature of man, and 
especially for the moral life; while, once they are destroyed, 
room is left for man to express himself in actions that are 
spontaneous, to build himself a character, and, in short, to be 
a person. The Pluralist, therefore, rejects these conceptions 
both in their regulative and in their constructive use. He 
finds the impulse towards truth in our practical needs, and its 
criterion in the practical purposes of our life. He appeals, in 
fact, from the intellect to the will, from the theoretical to the 
practical reason. But he does not, after the manner of Kant, 
bring back in this practical form the absolute which lay 
beyond the reach of theoretical knowledge. On the contrary, 
reason, in its practical use also, moves tentatively in the 
evolution of its ends, and there is as little need or room for the 
absolute in morals as there is in knowledge and religion. 
1 Will to Believe, Pref., p. ix. 2 Ibid., p. 180. 
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I am not at the present moment concerned with the truth 
of this view. I believe it is possible to show that its conse- 
quences are fatal alike to knowledge, morality, and religion ; 
that the denial of the absolute in knowledge implies intel- 
lectual Nihilism; in morals, an Empiricism which deprives 
the moral law of its autonomous character, and duty of its 
obligatoriness ; and in religion, at most, nothing better than 
a kind of polytheism such as some of these Pragmatists 
profess. But putting aside the question as to the ultimate 
value of this theory, it has the merit of raising the problem 
in a fundamental way, in which alone there can be any hope 
of a solution. The essential weakness of the defences of 
religion which are ordinarily offered springs from the attempt 
to distinguish it from other forms of human experience. 
As religion alone was believed to deal with the absolute— 
except in so far as certain philosophers in their pride of 
intellect were regarded as trespassing beyond the limits of 
legitimate knowledge—the victory of the Sceptic was all too 
easy. For how could reason, which, ex hypothesi, had only 
a finite content and relative methods, substantiate a faith 
that surpassed its bounds? But, as the question is now raised, 
knowledge and morality must share the destiny of religion. 
What, on this view, is admitted into, or excluded from, one 
form of human experience, must, in like manner, be admitted 
into, or excluded from, all its forms. In a sense I could accept 
the assertion of Professor James, that “The difference between 
Monism and Pluralism is perhaps the most pregnant of all 
the differences in philosophy”; for it shuts us up to two 

alternatives. We must either reject the very idea of the 
§ absolute with the Pragmatists, and be content with an ex- 
perience that is not a unity, a world that is not a cosmos, a 
moral law whose authority is relative, and a God who is finite ; 
or else we must be prepared to assert the presence of the 
absolute in all experience, as the truth which knowledge is 
progressively attaining, as the good which is being realised in 


1 Will to Believe, Pref., p. viii. 
Vox. II.—No. 1. 3 
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morality, as the reality in which the religious consciousness 
finds its fulfilment and satisfaction. It must, moreover, be 
held to be present in the whole process of experience, and not 
as coming in at its close, to reconcile in some mysterious 
way the contradictions of our finite views. Art, morality, 
knowledge, and religion do not “come together” in the 
absolute, unless they have been together in the absolute 
throughout their history. We cannot pass from appearance 
to reality, from phenomena to noumena, from finite premisses 
to an absolute conclusion. Either the Absolute is beyond 
our reach altogether and a mere name, or it is the supreme 
hypothesis which knowledge verifies, and therefore its first 
datum as well as its final result; it is the principle on which 
morality rests, and therefore active in the most rudimentary 
duty, and realised throughout the whole history of the moral 
consciousness ; and it is the God in whom religion lives and 
moves and has its being. 

When the question is raised in this way, it is evident that 
one part of experience cannot any longer be set against the 
other. We cannot appeal from reason to faith as has hitherto 
been the way with one class of controversialists, nor from the 
intellect to the will as has been the way of others, nor, after 
the manner of the Positivists and Agnostics, contrast one field 
of experience as valid against another as void. The choice lies 
between a “Radical Empiricism” and a_thorough-going 
“Monism,” as Prof. James suggests. It is, in fact, a choice 
between an anthropo-centric and a theo-centric point of view; 
between a method which, in the last resort, is psychological 
and even subjective, and a metaphysical and ontological method 
which begins with the whole, with the real, with God, as the 
datum on which all experience is engaged, and which all 
experience only explicates and realises more fully as it advances. 

To those who desire to maintain the validity of our spiritual 
convictions from this higher point of view, the task will present 
great difficulties. ‘They must be prepared to defend the hypo- 
thesis of God on deeper grounds, and to apply it to the whole 
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of life. But, on the other hand, the Agnostic and Sceptic 
and Radical Empiricist must also cease to employ their easy 
methods. In a word, if knowledge and morality are made to 
share the insecurity of religion, religion, on the other hand, 
shares their safety. It cannot be deprived of its supreme 
object without casting precisely the same doubt on the ideals 
of knowledge and morality. 

Once stated in this way, a more satisfactory solution 
may be expected than is possible by the pusillanimous methods 
hitherto followed, with their shallow appeals to immediate 
convictions—on both sides. Nor can it be doubted in which 
alternative the investigation must culminate, if it is faithful 
to the human experience which it is its business to interpret. 
For experience, in whatever form it is observed, makes claim 
to the absolute. This claim may be false; but it is, at any 
rate, not an invention of the “ Intellectualist” or “ German 
Idealist.” It is as old as human nature, which has always 
sought the truth, pursued the good, and laid its trust in a God 
who gathers in Himself all the perfections that man-is able to 
conceive. These ideals of reason Kant found to be inherent in 
the nature of reason, even while he deemed that reason was not 
able to justify them in the way of knowledge. And observa- 
tion certainly seems to uphold his view. Man pursues absolute 
ideals, however well he may know that they are never fully 
attained in his life and action; and the pursuit is his life and 
action. Both philosophy and religion lay claim, each in its own 
way, to the whole range of human experience and the whole 
realm of reality; neither tolerates, nor can tolerate, a decisive 
limitation which would place any part or element of reality 
beyond its range. It is not their inheritance which is limited, 
but their possession and use of it. 

Difficulties follow upon this view, as upon any other; and 
amongst these one of the greatest is to explain the relation in 
which these supreme forms of human experience stand to one 
another. But we must endeavour, in the first place, to state 
the fact as it is: and it is a fact that for philosophy the whole 
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world is regarded as expressible in the form of truth; that for 
art all is expressible in the form of beauty; that for morality 
all is expressible in the form of goodness; and that religion 
seeks to combine all perfections in its object. There is no 
phenomenon on which each of these may not pronounce its 
judgment: the categories true or false, beautiful or ugly, right 
or wrong, are, each in its own way, deemed to be applicable 
to every fact. Hence the world of reality is not divisible into 
compartments, as Lotze seemed to think, which appeal, and are 
responded to, by separate sensibilities and powers of our nature. 
On the contrary, every object in the world is subject to appraise- 
ment from each of these points of view. And it is just possible 
that our experience becomes adequate to objects, only in so far 
as we possess them in all these ways, and relate them to all our 
ideals, intellectual, esthetic, moral and religious. 

If this view is correct, it follows again that each of these 
aspects of experience falls into the province of the others ; for 
each claims the whole of reality for its object. But, at first 
sight at least, this appears to be an inconvenient or even an 
inexplicable consequence. It seems to imply that not one of 
these forms can be subordinated to the others; so that, for 
instance, it could not be admitted that philosophy “ passes into” 
religion, or religion into philosophy. I shall not raise the 
question of the exact relation of these different forms of our 
higher life. But it must be conceived as an organic relation, 
that is, as that of mutual inclusion. No doubt, if spatial 
categories are to remain dominant, mutual inclusion seems to 
be impossible in fact and altogether unintelligible. But here, 
again, the first step towards the truth is to acknowledge the 
facts. And even if we are unable to resolve one form of our 
experience into a mode of the other, or to conceive of any 
higher mode in which they could all come together, observation 
shows that religion does fall into the province of art, for it is 
one of the forms in which art expresses itself, and which esthet- 
ically attracts or repels; and so also does a moral act or 4 
mathematical demonstration. It is not less true that art, 
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morality, and religion are objects of intellectual investigation ; 
or that art, knowledge, and religion are objects of interest to 
the moral consciousness. And it cannot be denied of the 
religious spirit that it can be manifested in the meditation of 
the philosopher, and in the practical enterprises of the moral 
agent and the artist. These forms of experience are, then, 
mutually comprehensive. 

But if this is so, then each in turn is an element of the 
others, and hence each of them will suffer from the limitation 
of the others. Religion, for instance, becomes the poorer, the 
less room there is left within it for intellectual, moral, and 
artistic activity. In losing these, it loses its own content. And 
the same truth holds if religion no longer inspires the practical, 
the intellectual, or the esthetic consciousness. They are all, 
in fact, mutually implicative, and not in any wise separable. 
There is no experience which is exclusively intellectual, or 
exclusively volitional, or exclusively «sthetic, or exclusively 
religious. These exclusive modes of experience are only 
abstractions hypostasised by the psychologists, distinctions 
hardened into fixed differences, the old “separate faculties,” 
reintroduced under another name. 

Nor is the intrinsic intimacy of their relation adequately 
conceived if we endeavour to supplement the experiences 
obtained under one form of experience by those gained under 
another. This is one of the cardinal errors of the modern 
Pluralists. It is not that they reject “Intellectualism” and 
endeavour to bring in Voluntaryism instead; but that they 
have not realised that the “Intellectualism” they reject is 
a phantom of their own creation. It is not an error to con- 
template all objects from the intellectual point of view; 
it is by the way of the intellect alone that we attain truth. 
Those who endeavour to interpret all things in terms of the 
intellect do well; but so do they also who seek to look at all 
things from the point of view of art, or of morality, or of 
religion. If the former are only strenuous enough in their 
intellectual endeavour, they will be at the same time ming 
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the ends of the will, and even of art and religion. For the 
intellect is not, as the Pluralists seem to think, a faculty of 
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otiose observation which must borrow its activity and its 
purposes from the Will; nor is the Will an incalculable, 
miraculous activity unguided by knowledge and unintelligent, 
which creates “purposes” as it pleases and employs these 
purposes to give objects meaning. The intelligence is not an 
abstraction which has to be supplemented by the addition to it 
of a will. It will show itself on analysis to contain the proper- 
ties of the will. It is in itself, and intrinsically, active, pur- 
posive, creative ; in none of its operations is it merely receptive, 
nor when most purely theoretical is it an indefinite and aimless 
dreaming, but an activity which, like the will, constructs 
objects in an objective world, changes some part of the universe 
of real being. In a word, just as the will is not a will, but a 
physical force, unless it is intelligent, so the reason is not in- 
telligent if it is not a will—that is, unless it is active, purposive, 
creative, practical. The human spirit does not exercise its 
functions alternately or serially, and is not “will” at one time, 
and “ pure reason” at another. We cannot exclude volition 
from intellection, nor intellection from volition. And if we 
distinguish, as it is well that we should do, between projecting 
a plan of action and resolving to carry it out in practice, and 
call the first “ Knowing” and the second “ Willing,” we are in 
both cases alike dealing with an intellectual content and objecti- 
fying that content in a practical result. In other words, there 
is in both alike something both willed and known; and they 
differ, in the last resort, only in regard to the content which, 
in the two cases, is being willed and known. Sometimes, no 
doubt, the content of the willed action is more rich than that 
of the projected action. But it were rash and false to repre- 
sent the Will as the intelligence plus the addition of some- 
thing more that is not intelligent. The so-called “willed” 
action is not always more comprehensive than the so-called 
merely intellectual act; nor the practical reason than the 
theoretical. The contemplative act may be the richer, and the 
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mere thinker may change the actual world for the “ practical 
man” much more fundamentally than the practical man can 
do for the thinker. Measured by their consequences, the will 
of the speculative philosopher who confines himself to the 
so-called “world of ideas” may often prove more potent and 
comprehensive than that of the statesman. But the attitude 
of mind is fundamentally the same in both; for in both the 
whole rational soul is engaged in realising ends that are at 
once theoretical and practical, and these different elements of 
experience are never found apart. 

There is one further consequence of this view which I must 
indicate before I close this sketch. If the different forms of 
experience thus imply one another, and the soul is involved as 
a whole in each of its acts, then it acts in relation to the whole 
of reality. The immediate object of any intellectual enquiry 
is, no doubt, the comprehension of some particular phenomenon, 
and the immediate aim of any volition is the realisation of 
some particular end. We never think-in-general, or will-in- 
general; but all thought, practical and theoretical, is definite. 
Nevertheless the practical truth or good which is sought, 
is a partial and transient expression of an ideal that is perma- 
nent and universal. Man, whether he be seeking knowledge 
or goodness, does not move from act to act by leaps, nor 
is his life a mere collection of particular events. As Plato 
showed, man desires the good, of which thé immediate good 
is a part; and similarly it is in the pursuit of the truth that 
a special truth is sought. He applies the whole of his past 
to the present, for his past thought and action has been organ- 
ised into that which he is at present; so that his criterion of 
right and wrong, or of the true and false, is the whole of his 
experience, which, in the last resort, is his conception of the world 
as a whole. Hence when a particular truth is considered as 
attained, as when the mathematician concludes that the angles 
of an equilateral triangle are equal to one another, or when a 
particular act is pronounced to be right, this appraisement takes 
Place by reference to ideal standards—that is, to the conception 
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which the individual has of absolute truth and absolute good- 
ness. The particular achievement is approved because it is 
held to stand for, and represent, to be continuous and one in 
principle with, the whole of truth and goodness. It is pre- 
sumed that further thought and action will only reveal more 
fully its connection and identity with this whole. In fact, 
the particular judgment is sustained with the whole strength 
of the individual experience, and cannot be refuted without 
destroying it. 

It may be admitted that in every one of these practical and 
theoretical judgments the individual may be wrong. The con- 
ception of the whole, which he employs as his criterion, may 
contain false elements as well as be inadequate in content ; and 
his view of the relation of the particular act to that whole may 
also be false. But this does not affect the truth that in his 
judgments, whether they be speculative or ethical, he is 
employing ideals and presenting them to himself at the time 
as absolute. Indeed, this is the very act of judgment, this 
reference of the part to the ideal, this employment of the 
system of experience upon the particular fact. He must pre- 
sume the validity of his ideal in order to judge, and cannot 
call a thing true or false, right or wrong, except on that pre- 
sumption. He may, no doubt, be aware, in the very act of 
judging, that his criterion may be false; but in that case his 
judgment is inconclusive, and the distinctions he draws are 
tentative. But even then he does not forego the use of the 
conception of an experience that is absolute; for it is only in 
relation to that conception that he presents his immediate 
criterion as hypothetical, and withholds himself from a con- 
clusive judgment. 

This process is, perhaps, most clearly illustrated in the 
methods employed by the natural sciences, to which a 
passing reference has already been made. Prior to the forma- 
tion of a hypothesis—such as that of the three dimensional 
space by the geometrician, or the transmutation of energy 
‘by the physicist, or the evolution by the biologist—there is, in 
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truth, no science, but only a collection of loosely similar and 
indefinitely suggestive facts. When the hypothesis is formed 
it presents itself to the investigator as the rational ground, or 
universal law, which shall bind all the facts together into one 
consistent whole, by representing them as instances of that law. 
That hypothesis, so long as it is so employed, is held to be true, 
and is spoken of as “applied to the facts” as if its truth were 
fixed and unalterable. As a matter of fact, however, the hypo- 
thesis is itself on its trial throughout the whole process. It is 
referred to facts, no less than are the facts to it. With every 
fresh application to a new phenomenon it gains wider signifi- 
cance and becomes a richer hypothesis; while, at the same 
time, the facts gain a new significance in being interpreted as 
expressions of the general law. Facts and hypothesis are thus, 
in strictness, only abstractions which have no meaning apart ; 
the meaning comes when the fact is found to exemplify the 
hypothesis and the hypothesis to be embodied in the fact. 
Truth, in other words, is a system, in which the universal and 
particular, the one and the many, meet and interpenetrate in 
the concrete individual. 

The hypothesis of the unity of the whole of experience, 
or the absolute, upon which our intellectual life as a whole 
rests, does not differ in these respects from that of the special 
sciences. Indeed, it would not be difficult to show that, 
indirectly and remotely, but quite necessarily, this wider ideal 
of an all-comprehensive or absolute system underlies the 
investigation in the particular field. It is with this hypothesis 
of an absolutely coherent experience that intellectual life 
begins, and it moves within and exists to verify it. Unlike 
a scientific hypothesis, it cannot be rejected in favour of 
another hypothesis, for to give up the ideal of intellectual 
coherence is to cease to form judgments or to endeavour to 
know. Only absolute scepticism could do this; and absolute 
scepticism is the self-contradiction, and therefore the cessation, 
of thought itself. But in another respect this permanent 
hypothesis is in constant process of change. Poor in content, 
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and incoherent at first, with few distinctions and _ these 
confused, few facts to interpret and shallow similarities to 
connect them, it is “applied to facts,’-—to facts presumed to 
be already within its province, and which, therefore, are at 
once new and old,—and in the application it itself comes to 
signify more. The “application” is never complete, and in 
that respect the “facts” are only “appearances,” and the 
hypothesis only possibly true. But, on the other hand, every 
advance in knowledge, in any department, is a fresh ratification 
of it; and there arises a more competent representation of the 
world of reality as a coherent whole. So long as there are 
any facts not yet known in their context, so long the Absolute 
of knowledge remains, in a sense, a hypothesis; and this will 
be so long as man is man, whose law is not finality but 
progress. But, on the other hand, it is a hypothesis whose 
truth is implied throughout the movement, and without which 
no single step can be taken, and whose truth is held to be 
explicit and actually experienced in all that we regard 
as true. It is therefore more than a hypothesis; it is an 
absolute postulate. 

The same line of argument is applicable to morality and 
the other supreme forms of human experience ; but we cannot 
pursue it here. They all rest upon and move within their 
respective ideals, and these ideals are absolute. And if, on 
the one hand, the very fact that the ideals of our intellectual, 
moral, and religious life are all-comprehensive, prevents them to 
the end from being fully verified in experience, on the other 
hand, experience is nothing but a continuous demonstration of 
their validity. In one respect they are less secure than the 
hypotheses of the particular sciences; for there will always 
remain apparent accidents not reducible to any law we know, 
and wrongs that we cannot right nor harmonise with the con- 
ception of a God who in all His ways is perfect. But, in 
another and a far deeper respect, their security is indefinitely 
greater ; for they are not only ratified by the experience of 
mankind as it grows in its knowledge of the good and the true, 
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they are essential conditions of that experience. Neither the 
sceptic nor any other has any truth he can set against them, 
and even in negating them he must presuppose their validity. 
Scepticism as directed against the objects of the religious 
consciousness has owed its success to the fact that it was 
allowed to distinguish between these objects, as absolute, and 
those of our ordinary intellectual and moral experience, as 
relative. And the defenders of religion have too often played 
into its hands by endeavouring to represent religious phe- 
nomena as unique, or as constituting some higher order, which 
human reason could neither deny nor demonstrate. Of such 
a debate there can only be one issue ; for in defending religion 
on this ground, its friends have given away its contents and 
retained for themselves only the empty shell of the Unknown 
and Unknowable, which is neither a possible nor a worthy 
object of worship, and has no claim to be called God. But 
if it can be shown that reason, in its speculative and moral 
use, rests upon the same presupposition as religion; if our 
intellectual and moral experience as a whole is a progressive 


proof that this presupposition is valid; if, above all, the very 
possibility of any intellectual act, however primitive, and of 
any moral good, however rudimentary, implies the conception 
of an absolute truth and absolute goodness as their condition, 
then the destiny of religion will be identified with that of our 
life as rational beings. It cannot be denied without stultifying 
the intelligence, and therefore cannot be denied at all. | 
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MR F. W. H. MYERS ON “ HUMAN PER- 
SONALITY AND ITS SURVIVAL OF 
BODILY DEATH.” 


G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St Andrews. 


Tue Society for Psychical Research presents us with a mass of | 
testimony to the occurrence of phenomena which seem to be 
discontinuous with ordinary experience as sifted and systema- 
tised by modern science. Their comparatively strange and 
isolated character constitutes an antecedent improbability | 
which requires to be compensated by a very high degree of | 
cogency in the evidence. But the evidence itself is weakened | 
by the peculiar nature of the alleged phenomena to an extent 
difficult to estimate. Their discontinuity with ordinary ex- 
perience precludes the application of most of the tests which 
corroborate or invalidate testimony to other occurrences. The 
facts investigated in a court of law are interwoven with a 
system of presuppositions, consequences, and implications 
yielding a wide field for “circumstantial” evidence. But the 
peculiarly isolated character of “psychical” phenomena 
reduces the range of circumstantial evidence for and against 
them within very narrow limits. In a law court my state- 
ment that 4 told me something at a certain date and place 
would be regarded as disproved if stronger evidence were pro- 
duced to show that 4 was dead or fifty miles away from me 
at the time. But it would be a petitio principii to reason in 
this way against telepathy or communication from departed 
spirits. 
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It would seem, then, that it is of vital importance to 
psychical research to exhibit continuity between what are 
called “ psychical ” phenomena and the normal course of nature 
recognised as such by common sense and science. Mr Myers, 
in the present work, fully admits this, and he makes a sus- 
tained and strenuous attempt to meet the requirements of 
the case. He speaks with sympathy of those “resolute 
antagonists,” who urge that “no new evidence can carry 
conviction to them unless it is continuous with old evidence.” 
He himself “ would not ask to stand with the theologian on 
the summit of a ‘ cloud-capt tower,’ but rather on plain earth, 
at the measured base of a trigonometrical survey.” 

Taking Mr Myers at his word, I propose to inquire how 
far he is successful in showing that the alleged phenomena of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, haunted houses, communications from 
departed spirits, and so forth, are really of a piece with 
generally admitted facts of science. 

His “measured base of a trigonometrical survey” seems 
to be found in such phenomena as dreams, hysteria, hypnosis, 
genius, and the various forms of mental disintegration. These 
and allied phases of mental life have so much in common, 
according to Mr Myers, that they all involve the presence and 
operation of what he calls the “ Subliminal Self”; and he also 
holds that the presence and operation of the “Subliminal 
Self” pervades and unifies the phenomena in which the 
Society for Psychical Research is especially interested. It is 
the conception of the “ Subliminal Self” which is to supply a 
principle of continuity between “psychical” phenomena and 
facts commonly recognised by psychologists and physiologists. 

What, then, does Mr Myers mean by a “Subliminal Self” ? 
To gain a clear understanding on this point it is necessary to 
dismiss the associations which have gathered round such 
phrases as the “threshold of consciousness” since the time of 
Herbart. The theory represented by Mr Myers diverges in a 
startling way from all the various forms of the doctrine of sub- 
conscious or unconscious mental states and processes which 
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have ever been current among psychologists. The theory has 
at least as much affinity with such conceptions as that of a 
tutelary genius or a guardian angel. The Subliminal Self is 
not to be identified with any organised system of mental 
traces or dispositions formed in the course of the conscious 
experience of the ordinary self or in the conscious experience 
of any other self analogous to the ordinary self in nature and 
in the conditions of its development. The Subliminal Self is 
rather to be conceived as a primary and independent stream of 
personal consciousness having its own separate system of 
mental traces and dispositions formed in the course of its own 
separate experience. “There is a continuous subliminal chain 
of memory (or more chains than one) involving just that kind 
of individual and persistent revival of old impressions and 
response to new ones, which we commonly call a Self” (vol. i. 
p. 1). So far from the Subliminal Self being in any sense deriv- 
ative from the ordinary self or any self of the same kind, the 
reverse is supposed to be true. “I conceive also that no Self, 
of which we can here have cognisance, is in reality more than 
a fragment of a larger Self—revealed in a fashion at once 
shifting and limited through an organism not so framed as to 
afford its full manifestation” (vol. i. p. 15). Again, “the 
‘conscious self’ of each of us, as we call it—the empirical, the 
supraliminal Self, as I should prefer to say—does not comprise 
the whole of the consciousness or of the faculty within us. 
There exists a more comprehensive consciousness, a profounder 
faculty, which for the most part remains potential only as 
regards the life of earth, but from which the consciousness and 
the faculty of earth-life are mere selections, and which reasserts 
itself in its plenitude after the liberating change of death.” 
The most distinctive feature of Mr Myers’s view is to be 
found in this contrast between the earth-life and the life of a 
Subliminal Self. Any self which derives the material for its 
mental development from experience through its relation to its 
earthly environment—e.g., in the way of ordinary sense-percep- 
tion—is to that extent supraliminal and not subliminal. 
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The recognition of mental process taking place below the 
threshold of consciousness is in no way a distinctive feature of 
Mr Myers’s theory. So much he has in common with modern 
psychologists generally. And modern psychologists also recog- 
nise the occasional occurrence of relatively discontinuous and 
separate streams of personal or quasi-personal consciousness 
connected with the same organism. But the meaning which 
they attach to the term subliminal is different, and they inter- 
pret the facts connected with the existence of relatively 
independent streams of consciousness in a different way. 

Subliminal process, on the traditional view, is a constant 
and omnipresent factor in the development of our conscious 
life. The onward flow of thought depends in every moment 
of its course on the co-operation of an organised system of 
conditions which have indeed been formed in and through 
bygone conscious experience, but which are not themselves 
present to consciousness. Consider, for instance, the process 
of recollecting a name. The endeavour to recollect is a con- 
scious process; but its success or failure depends on another 
factor. It depends on the trace or disposition formed in the 
course of previous conscious experience in which the name has 
occurred. Conditions connected with this trace or disposition 
determine whether the name will be recalled at once or after 
prolonged effort or not at all. It may happen that we fail to re- 
vive the name while we are trying to do so, and’ that it suddenly 
emerges into consciousness after an interval during which we 
have been occupied with other matters, or have been asleep. 
This implies that our conscious effort has set going a subliminal 
process which continues after the conscious effort has ceased. 
Now what holds good of the attempt to recall a name holds 
good throughout our mental life. Whether my thoughts 
come to me fast or slow, easily or with difficulty, they come 
to me only through the co-operation of subliminal condition. 
My conscious processes constantly set in operation processes 
beneath the threshold of consciousness, which in their turn give 
rise to new developments of conscious process. My conscious 
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activity is never the sole factor involved; it always makes 
appeal, so to speak, to something else, and awaits the result 
which may or may not be such as it requires. This general 
principle applies not only to what we commonly call memory ; 
it is most important to bear in mind that subliminal process is 
equally essential to the emergence of relatively new ideal 
combinations. What has been said of recalling a name holds 
good, mutatis mutandis, of guessing a riddle, or inventing a 
tale, or solving a chess problem. In such cases, conscious 
endeavour to find an ideal combination which shall satisfy 
certain conditions serves only to set in operation subliminal 
processes which may or may not yield the required result. 
And here, also, the process may continue after the conscious- 
ness which prompted it has ceased. The ordinary man, no less 
than the man of genius, may find that what relatively to him 
are original ideas develop while his thoughts are occupied with 
disconnected topics, or even while he is asleep. In general, 
we take an utterly false view of mental construction when we 
regard it as 4 mere putting together of data already present to 
consciousness analogous to the putting together of the parts of 
a puzzle spread out on the table before us. 

This account of the subliminal factor in mental life in no 
way involves a secondary personality or other self. But it 
affords a basis for interpreting the curious phenomena of 
double or multiple consciousness. The essential point of 
departure is the fact that not all the traces of past experiences 
are at the disposal of the conscious self, though they may none 
the less persist, and be revivable under certain conditions. In 
particular, there are certain variations in the general state of 
the organism which so affect the nervous system (or the soul) 
that experiences acquired in one state are not reproducible in 
the other. When a man is sober he is often unable to re- 
member what he said or did when he was drunk. The ex- 
periences of the hypnotic trance are in most instances beyond 
the recall of the ordinary waking consciousness. The same 
holds good of somnambulism and allied states, and, to a great 
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extent, of ordinary dreams. A blow on the head may reduce 
a man to a condition of having to begin his education de 
novo, the trace of past experience serving only to accelerate 
the process. Or it may merely have the effect of barring the 
revival of what took place at the time of the accident and for 
some time before or after it. The next point to be noted is 
that the experiences of state B, which are not revivable in 
state 4, may be revivable in recurrent states B,, B,, B,.... 
more or less akin to B and discontinuous with 4. The ex- 
periences of the drunken man, which he cannot recall when he 
is sober, may be revivable when he is drunk again. My 
forgotten dream of last night may be repeated and continued 
when I dream again to-night. The sleep-walker who knows 
nothing, when he is awake, of what he did in his sleep, may, on 
a recurrence of his somnambulism, pursue a train of thought 
from the point where it was broken off on a previous occasion, 
just as if nothing had happened in the interval. Similarly 
the experiences of a hypnotic trance which are obliterated from 
the memory of the waking consciousness are in general re- 
vivable in similar phases of subsequent hypnotic trances. 
Now this is all we require to conceive the possibility of 
alternating personalities. Suppose a series of states 4,, A,, 
A,, ete., each separated from its successor by a corresponding 
member of an intercurrent series B,, B,, B;, etc. If each 
series is sufficiently continuous within ‘itself; in the sense 
defined, and if each series is in the sense defined sufficiently 
discontinuous with the other, the result will be two distinct 
and relatively independent streams of personal or quasi- 
personal consciousness. It may even be natural, for social 
purposes, to call them by different proper names. They may 
even regard each other as distinct persons. All this may be 
brought under the general conception of the more or less 
complete functional detachment of systems of mental dis- 
positions formed in the ordinary way of “earthly” experience. 
Cases of the simultaneous duplication of consciousness 


are a little more surprising. But they can easily be 
Vo. II.—No. 1. 
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brought under the same general conception. We have only 
to think of functionally detached systems of dispositions 
operating in relative independence at the same time, each 
being corrected with its own distinct stream of consciousness. 

This interpretation of the facts is fundamentally diverse 
from that of Mr Myers. It presupposes no ultimate source of 
material for mental development other than “earthly ” experi- 
ence, and no forms or laws of mental process other than those 
recognised by ordinary psychology. The theory of the “Sub- 
liminal Self,” on the contrary, is akin to the conception of a 
tutelary genius or guardian angel. According to it, the 
various, relatively independent, streams of consciousness which 
may arise in connexion with the same bodily organism are 
all partial manifestations or revelations of a single “deeper” 
personality related to an environment other than this common 
world. 

The “ Subliminal Self,” according to Mr Myers, is the unify- 
ing principle of “ psychical” phenomena. On this assumption, 
if he can show that the “Subliminal Self” is implied in 
admitted facts of ordinary experience, he will have shown an 
important continuity between psychical phenomena and ordi- 
nary experience. This is the line of argument which he 
actually follows, and we have now to examine its cogency. 

In Chapter II. of the first volume, Mr Myers treats 
generally of such “disintegrations of personality” as occur in 
hysteria. It is not clear to me whether or not he supposes 
this chapter to contain an argument in favour of his central 
thesis. He does, indeed, constantly use the phrase “ Subliminal 
Self” or “Subliminal Selves,” wherever there is evidence of 4 
stream of consciousness distinct from that which is identified 
with the ordinary self. But I find no reasons assigned for the 
hypothesis that these secondary selves are manifestations of the 
one primordial, unearthly personality of the Subliminal Self 
The conception of functionally detached systems of mental dis- 
position seems to be congruent with all the facts, however much 
it leaves to be explained in detail. On the other hand, the 
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y secondary selves, in general, fail to show distinctive peculiarities 
IS such as might be expected were they generated as Mr Myers 
h assumes them to be. They show no indications of their sup- 

posed origin in a deeper personality related to an environment 
se which is not of earth. They are only unusually poor 
of specimens of earthly selves, deriving the material for their 
i- development from experiences of an ordinary kind. Mr 
se Myers refers to the occasional occurrence of hyperesthesia in 
b- hysterical patients as a confirmation of his view (vol. I. pp. 66 
a and 240). Now, it is part of his doctrine that the ordinary 
he self is a portion of the total psychical being which has been 
ch specially selected and trained to respond to the earthly 
Te environment. It is therefore difficult to understand why it 
r should be inferior to the Subliminal Self in acuteness of vision, 
on touch, or hearing. In any case, the occurrence of hyper- 

esthesia is easily accounted for from the point of view of 
fy- ordinary physiology and psychology. 


mn, In Chapter ITI. it is argued that what we call genivs must 
in be regarded as a manifestation of the Subliminal Self, partially 
an interpenetrating ordinary consciousness. What is supposed to 
di be distinctive of this intervention of the Subliminal Self is its 
he adaptation to the requirements of “supraliminal” thought. 
y: Genius is, on this view, a “ power of appropriating the results 
ats of subliminal mentation,” so as to subserve the interests of the 
in i ordinary self. An “inspiration of Genius” is a “subliminal 
SES uprush, an emergence into the current of ideas which the man 


tral is consciously manipulating of other ideas which he has not 
inal consciously originated, but which have shaped themselves 
f a beyond his will, in profounder regions of his being.” Such 
fied “subliminal uprushes” are definitely contrasted with “ supra- 
the liminal mentation,” which is credited with a larger “ proportion 
the of practical human achievement.” Now, if this contrast be. 
Self. understood, in a certain sense, it cannot be maintained. I 
dis- J have already urged that all mental construction as well as all 
uch mental reproduction essentially involves the co-operation of 
the J processes which go on below the threshold of consciousness, 
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and also that processes may develop themselves when the 
conscious activity which initiates them is discontinued. 
There is in this no distinctive characteristic of genius, 
and, so far as I can see, no indication of the presence 
and operation of the Subliminal Self. Otherwise I should 
have regarded this article of mine as dictated by my 
tutelary genius, co-operating in an argument against his 
own existence. The mental constructions required to 
constitute cogent evidence of the intervention of the 
Subliminal Self must have other characteristics peculiar to 
themselves. They must present a discontinuity otherwise 
inexplicable with the previous mental life of the person in 
whose consciousness they arise. But the facts point in the 
opposite direction. The achievements of genius are through 
and through conditioned by the circumstances, the social 
environment, and the education of the individual, together 
with his special interests and propensities. Newton in the 
time of Roger Bacon would not have discovered the law of 
gravitation. Shakespeare in the age of Pericles would not 
have written such a play as Hamlet. Finally, there is more 
truth than Mr Myers will allow in the saying that genius is an 
“infinite capacity for taking pains.” There is no high genius 
without extraordinary capacity for intense and _ sustained 
mental activity, which is sometimes very painful, though it 
may in the main be a source of the keenest pleasure. 

In Chapter IV.,sleep and dreams are treated as manifestations 
of the Subliminal Self. Mr Myers begins by laying stress on 
the ignorance of physiologists concerning the nature of sleep, | 
the conditions of its genesis, and its recuperative effects. Now, 
it is true that a competent physiologist will be likely to aver 
that little is known concerning these matters. But I venture 
to assert that, in making such statements, the physiologist has 
in mind a far higher standard of what constitutes knowledge 
than that entertained by Mr Myers. Certainly he would 
regard the reference to the hypothetical agency called the 
“ Subliminal Self” as an addition to his ignorance rather than to 
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his knowledge. To his ignorance of the precise nature of 
certain physiological changes would be added the incomparably 
denser ignorance of the nature of the supposed agency and of 
its modus operandi. The suggestion that the recuperative 
effect of sleep is due to something which pumps into the 
organism “a fuller influx of vital energy,” would strike him as 
infantile. Mr Myers adduces the fact that even a brief slumber 
may be very refreshing. But there is no reason why an 
important physiological change should not take place in a short 
time. It is indeed somewhat perplexing that a change which 
most frequently requires hours for its development should 
occasionally be effected in a few minutes. But how does Mr 
Myers himself deal with this problem from his own point 
of view ? 

Dreams, according to Mr Myers, are constituted by. the 
partial emergence of what he calls “subliminal mentation” 
above the threshold. Though he does not explicitly say so 
in the chapter on Sleep, it is plain that this is his explana- 
tion of dreams in general, and not merely of certain ex- 
ceptional phenomena of dream - consciousness. Reserving 
general criticism of the theory, we shall begin by examining 
the value of the special arguments which are adduced to 
support it. 

Mr Myers makes much of the fact that experiences are 
frequently revived in dreams which are beyond the recall of 
the normal waking self. According to him, this is to be 
accounted for by assuming such experiences to be retained in 
the memory of the Subliminal Self which recalls them while 
we sleep, and communicates them to our dream-consciousness. 
Such surmises are completely gratuitous. Ordinary physio- 
logy and psychology find here no special difficulty, though 
they must, of course, confess much ignorance. The general 
state of the organism and especially of the nervous system 
differs widely in sleep from its state in normal wakefulness. 
We should therefore expect the excitability of the traces of 
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presumption in favour of the exclusive revival of those experi- 
ences which can be recalled in our ordinary waking life. On 
the contrary, the affinity of sleep to the hypnotic trance and 
allied states is a condition favourable to the reproduction of 
experiences connected with these; and the affinity of one 
sleeping state with others is favourable to the revival of 
previous dream-experiences. In general, the mental organisa- 
tion of the waking self being, to a large extent, dissolved in 
dreams, the limitations imposed by it are removed ; and both 
the relative excitability of mental traces and their actual 
stimulation depend on many and fluctuating conditions which 
in part operate in a detached and irregular way. The flow of 
consciousness is indeed constantly determined by laws of 
association, etc. But, in most cases, it spreads somewhat like 
a flame in a pile of fuel in which the parts are inflammable in 
very varying degrees, and in this respect very irregularly 
arranged, and also liable to be ignited from outside in different 
places. The resulting mental processes unify themselves as 
best they can, in accordance with normal psychological laws, 
often generating strangely novel combinations. Of course, 
dreams are not necessarily incoherent. Isolated wakefulness 
may affect a whole system of dispositions having an internal 
unity and continuity of its own. In such cases it is natural to 
expect a heightening of faculty above the level of waking life 
The very isolation of the mental activity ought to give it an 
important advantage. For it is not subject to competition, 
interference, or contest from concurrent conscious processes. 
Hence we should expect it to develop itself with exceptional 
intensity and fulness. As a matter of fact, in some very rare 
instances, a man has achieved, while dreaming, intellectual 
performances, equalling or perhaps surpassing the best of which 
he was capable in waking life. Such cases are adduced by Mr 
Myers in support of his peculiar thesis. But they really do 
not bring any grist to his mill. On the ordinary view, the 
only difficulty, if there be one, is that they occur so rarely, not 
that they occur at all. It is still easier to dispose of the 
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somnambulist who “walks on perilous ridges with steady 
feet.” If the perilous ridge were only a few inches above the 
ground, any waking person could do the same. It is the sense 
of peril—of the giddy height—which creates the difficulty. 
But the whole attention of the somnambulist is concentrated 
on the matter in hand. Whatever is irrelevant to the 
development of his dream is non-existent for him. He has 
no sense of peril or of the giddy height. 

The peculiar vividness sometimes found in dream-imagery 
is in part explicable on similar lines. The dream images have 
the field to themselves, and can therefore develop with special 
intensity and distinctness, provided that other conditions are 
not unfavourable. Besides this, we must also take account of 
the fact that in dreams actual sensory stimulations are 
commonly operative, due partly to processes going on within 
the organism and partly to external impressions on the organs 
of sense. It is also probable that the nature and distribution 
of the blood-supply may have an exciting effect on the nervous 
tissues. Finally, it is from the nature of the case very likely 
that there are other obscure physiological conditions at work 
which cannot be at present defined. 

As the present issue is the continuity of dream-life in 
general with what are called distinctively “psychical” 
phenomena, we need not here concern ourselves with the 
testimony adduced by Mr Myers to the occurrence of 
“telesthesia,” telepathy, clairvoyance, etc., in connexion with 
dreams. Such phenomena may or may not really be found, 
and they may or may not involve the agency of the Subliminal 
Self. But these questions are irrelevant when what we have 
to determine is whether the agency of the Subliminal Self is 
implied in ordinarily admitted facts concerning dream- 
consciousness. 

I have tried to show that Mr Myers has failed to produce 
cogent evidence in favour of this conclusion. I would now 
urge, that his whole theory is vitiated by an intrinsic weak- 
hess which seems fatal to its claims. As Mr Myers himself 
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admits, the usual incoherence of dreams is an objection to 
regarding them as manifestations of a stream of thought 
equal or superior in systematic complexity and continuity to 
that of the waking self. This difficulty cannot be met by 
saying that the manifestations are merely scattered fragments 
of the contents of subliminal consciousness. For the incoher- 
ence of dreams is not mere fragmentariness. Very frequently it 
includes what the waking consciousness recognises as positive 
absurdity and inconsistency of the most glaring kind. Hence, 
Mr Myers is compelled to have recourse to an expedient which 
I must call desperate. He surmises that the Subliminal Self 
includes several distinct layers or “strata” of mental life. 
Some strata are supposed to have the incoherence of dreams, 
and it is these which we are supposed to “tap” in our own 
dream consciousness. In other words, Mr Myers assumes 
dreams in order to explain dreams. He assumes dreams 
about which we know nothing in order to explain dreams 
whose conditions are partially known and are capable of being 
further investigated on the lines followed by ordinary science. 
And there is really no disease which demands any such heroic 
remedy. For the hypothetical dreams of the Subliminal Self 
are just of the kind which would be formed by elaboration, 
according to ordinary psychological laws and forms of process, 
of material derived from the past experience of the ordinary 
self or other “earthly ” streams of consciousness. 

This difficulty reappears in an intensified form when we 
consider the application of the general theory to hypnotism, 
which is expounded at great length in Chapter V. In ordinary 
dreams the Subliminal Self is supposed to manifest itself 
spontaneously. Hypnosis, on the other hand, is distinctively 
characterised by the opportunities which it offers for experi- 
mentally raising “subliminal mentation” above the threshold. 
Suggestion is defined a “successful appeal to the Subliminal 
Self.” Now the absurdities and incoherences of ordinary 
dreams are found also in the hypnotic trance; and we need 
not repeat here the argument used above. But I must point 
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out that the part played by the hypnotiser in experimentally 
evoking the various phases of the hypnotic dream constitutes 
an additional difficulty. At the suggestion of the hypnotiser, 
his subject takes vinegar for wine, or sees a cat where there is 
no cat, or believes himself to be Napoleon or a snake, and acts 
accordingly. What can be meant by saying that the process of 
suggestion consists in evoking the thoughts of the Subliminal 
Self into supraliminal consciousness? Are we to suppose 
that the Subliminal Self is having or has had the experiences 
of taking vinegar for wine, or of believing itself to be a snake, 
and that all which suggestion effects is to bring these experi- 
ences above the threshold? This would presuppose a very 
wonderful pre-established harmony between the casual whims 
of the hypnotiser and the mental processes of the Subliminal 
Self of the hypnotised subject. But if we are to avoid 
this glaring absurdity, what alternative is there? I can only 
think of one. In order to explain hypnotism, we must pre- 
suppose that the Subliminal Self is hypnotised and subject to 
suggestions, and we must assume, in addition, that the thoughts, 
ete. suggested primarily to it are then evoked into supra- 
liminal consciousness. This involves the same circle we have 
previously referred to, and the same attempt to explain the 
partially known by the totally unknown. 

And here also there is no excuse for so desperate a leap in 
the dark. Setting aside alleged cases of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, etc., hypnosis presents no phenomena so extraordinary 
as to justify our regarding them as beyond the reach of ex- 
planation in accordance with the ordinary methods and 
principles of physiology and psychology. The way is dark, 
but it is not blocked by insurmountable barriers. We need 
not have recourse to a flying-machine. 

The hypnotic trance is essentially akin to ordinary sleep, 
and especially to somnambulism, though there are well-marked 
differences. The difference most important for our present 
purpose is that the dream consciousness of the hypnotised 
Subject is, to a very large extent, under the control of another 
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person. The sleep is so induced that if the patient remains 
awake to anything, he remains awake to the bodily presence, 
words, and actions of the hypnotiser. The hypnotiser is the per- 
sistent and dominating centre and source of his dreams. While 
the total system of mental dispositions is otherwise unexcited 
and unexcitable, or comparatively so, fragmentary and, so to 
speak, localised excitations may be set going from this centre. 
And in the more or less complete absence of competition, con- 
flict, or interference from other concurrent and coalescent 
conscious processes, these “suggestions” have the field to 
themselves, and are therefore enabled to develop with abnormal 
intensity and fulness. This holds of negative as well as 
positive suggestions. If it is suggested that a cat is present 
where there is no cat, the patient will have the vivid dream- 
image of a cat, and will believe in its actual existence, or at 
least act as if he did so. Inversely if it is suggested that there 
is no cat when there actually is a cat, the perception of the cat 
will be excluded from the dream-consciousness, or, at any rate, 
will be inoperative in determining its development and the 
actions connected with it. The sensory stimulus operates, 
and may give rise to sensation, and perhaps even to perception ; 
but the perception either fails to enter into the stream of 
dream-consciousness at all, or at least fails to influence its 
course in an appreciable way. 

To complete this broad and schematic account of hypnosis 
we have only to add that the hypnotiser may sometimes by a 
suitable procedure prolong the effect of certain suggestions 
after the trance in general has ceased and given place to 
waking consciousness. He does this by making the additional 
suggestion that the subject shall remember what he has been 
told after he has been awakened. When the experiment is 
successful, the result is that the particular group of dispositions 
affected continues to be specially excitable after the trance has 
ceased, and in such a way that it comes into action when 
appropriate occasion arises. The corresponding mental pro- 
cesses may either enter into the content of waking conscious- 
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ness or may merely modify its development without actually 
becoming part of it. 

It must be frankly admitted that both in this post-hypnotic 
suggestion, as it is called, and in other facts connected with 
hypnosis, there is very much that is for us, in the present state 
of our knowledge, exceedingly obscure and ill-defined. But 
the difficulties do not seem to be such as positively to preclude 
explanation on some such lines as I have roughly indicated. 
It is for Myers to show that his “ Subliminal Self” is necessary 
to make the facts intelligible. 

His case seems to rest mainly on the curative and recuper- 
ative effects of hypnotic suggestion. He holds that these can 
only be explained by assuming “some energy” to be added, 
though in an irregular fashion, to both organic and psychical 
operations. This energy is supposed to be “indrawn” from 
the “metetherial environment” of the ‘Subliminal Self.” 
But, as a matter of fact, it would seem that the therapeutic 
operation of hypnotic suggestion presents no difficulties which 
; demand so strange and far-fetched a hypothesis to mitigate 
them. Consider first the “reintegration of multiplex per- 
sonality.” The malady in this case is mental disintegration. 
There are two or more distinct streams of consciousness con- 
nected respectively with systems of mental dispositions which 
are functionally discontinuous with each other. In the 
hypnotic trance these systems are dissolved, and with their 
dissolution the general conditions of reproduction and associa- 
tion are altered. The functional discontinuity between the 
traces of past experience is more or less completely abolished, 
; so that reconstruction becomes possible. To use a rough 
metaphor, the type is broken up and may be re-arranged. 
Take next a case of moral cure, e.g., of drunkenness. If you 
tell a drunkard under ordinary conditions that whiskey is poison- 
ous or disagreeable, your words will probably produce no appre- 
ciable effect. But the same statement made by a hypnotiser 
to his suggestible subject will give the corresponding ideas 
relatively uncontrolled dominance and a peculiar intensity and 
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fulness of development. The subject will believe or at any 
rate proceed as if he believed whiskey to be poisonous or dis- 
agreeable. And there is nothing especially mysterious in the 
fact that the advantage thus gained may sometimes and in very 
varying degrees be utilised, by means of post-hypnotic sugges- 
tions, to influence the course of waking life. The production 
of analgesia by suggestion is equally intelligible, apart from 
the “Subliminal Personality.” Pain is essentially correlated 
with a certain state of the nervous system. Now, according to 
any current view of the connection between mental process 
and nervous process, the full development of the idea of not 
feeling pain will be accompanied by a different and incompatible 
state of the nervous system. Thus the hypnotic suggestion of 
analgesia must tend to produce analgesia, including the non- 
appearance of those organic accompaniments of pain which are 
conditioned by neural functions. It may seem surprising that 
in some cases the operation of suggestion should be so power- 
ful. But in reality this is no stranger than the similar effect of 
morphia, chloroform, or cocaine. Finally, we have to consider 
generally the effect of suggestion on such organic processes 
as the circulation of the blood and the secretions. Here we 
have to bear in mind that the nervous system is an integral 
part of the organism in dynamical relation to the other parts. 
In ultimate principle, there is no more difficulty in the influ- 
ence of ideas and beliefs on the vaso-motor system or the 
secretions than in their influence on the voluntary muscles. 
In fact, the difference is only one of degree. It is matter of 
everyday experience that ideas and beliefs determine other 
organic change than ordinary muscular contractions. Further, 
their efficacy in this respect is greater in proportion to their 
unchecked dominance and intensity. But the ideas suggested 
in the hypnotic subject possess in a special degree unchecked 
dominance and intensity. Hence they are especially effective 
in determining organic changes. 

The result of this long discussion is that the “Subliminal 
Self” is not implied in the generally admitted phenomena of 
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multiplex personality, genius, sleep, dreams, somnambulism, 
and hypnosis. It cannot, therefore, constitute a continuous 
connection between these and alleged cases of telesthesia, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, communication from 
departed spirits, ete. We may now inquire whether it forms 
a principle of unity connecting with each other the several 
diverse groups of those phenomena which are distinctively 
called “ psychical,” presumably because they especially interest 
the Society for Psychical Research. On this point I can 
afford to be very brief. If my previous contention is justified 
we know nothing of the existence of the “Subliminal Self” 
independently of “psychical” phenomena. And when we 
turn to these, it seems to be a mere assumption, that any of 
them depends on the existence and operation of this tutelary 
genius. Granting that telepathy, clairvoyance, and so forth, 
actually occur, and that they imply a soul separable from the 
body (or, at least, from the “gross” body), it by no means 
follows that the mental life of this soul is “in each of us” 
split into two primarily distinct and discontinuous streams of 
personal consciousness, one specially concerned with an earthly 
and the other with an unearthly environment. But if the 
Subliminal Self is neither known otherwise nor implied in the 
nature of the “psychical” occurrences it is plain that it can 
supply no real principle of unity. The attempted unification 
is verbal merely. It consists in referring the various groups 
of occurrences to a purely hypothetical and otherwise un- 
known agent. I must, however, add that, apart from this 
futile hypothesis, Mr Myers seems to me to have been in 
some measure successful in exhibiting affinity between the 
several classes of “psychical” phenomena. The conception 
which has been really useful to him is that of telepathy. 
Given that communication takes place between individual 
minds unmediated by ordinary physical conditions, we may 
regard intercourse with departed spirits as a special case of the 
same kind of process. And clairvoyance, precognition, etc. 
may perhaps be referred to telepathic communion either with 
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departed spirits or with other intelligences superior to the 
human ; or they may be considered as sometimes involving a 
relation between knower and thing known analogous to tele- 
pathic connection. This is all very obscure and conjectural. 
But it seems a more hopeful mode of treating the question 
than any which is based on the hypothesis of the existence of 
the Subliminal Self. 

The reader will no doubt expect from me some attempt at 
a general estimate of the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
evidence accumulated by the Society for Psychical Research 
and partly reproduced by Mr Myers in these volumes. On 
this subject I have certainly no claim to speak as an expert. 
I approach it, therefore, with much diffidence, contenting 
myself with a brief indication of my own personal attitude. It 
seems to me that, after all criticisms are allowed for, the 
evidence is still decidedly impressive, and that it is sufficient 
to constitute a good case for further investigation. But I am 
not convinced by it, even as regards telepathy. I admit that 
the results of some of the recorded experiments in thought 
transference cannot be explained as due either to coincidence 
or to fraud. But I cannot regard them as showing un- 
ambiguously the existence of a mode of communication between 
mind and mind radically different in its nature from 
communication through the ordinary channels of sense. An 
ultimate explanation may reasonably be looked for in the 
hypereesthesia which is not an infrequent feature of states akin 
to the hypnotic trance. And this explanation is, I think, 
rendered peculiarly probable by Lehmann’s experiments on 
“unconscious whispering.” We must also remember how 
inexplicable “muscle reading” performances appeared before 
the actual process was known. ‘There is no reason why the slight 
sensory indications operative in so called thought transference 
should be exclusively muscular or auditory. And it is quite 
probable psychologically that such sensory indications may 
operate without being discerned by the person whom they 
influence. Finally, hyperesthesia and thought transference 
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are not initially on the same level as principles of explanation. 
Its continuity with the general system of knowledge con- 
stitutes a strong initial presumption in favour of hyperesthesia. 

The other evidence presented to us is permeated by inherent 
weaknesses for which it is very difficult to make proper allow- 
ance. I have already referred to those connected with the 
peculiarly isolated character of the alleged occurrences within 
the general system of our experience. Another arises from 
the relative disconnection of the several groups of phenomena 
with each other ; for this involves a number of distinct improb- 
abilities instead of one. And it is no satisfactory cure for 
this evil to accept some and reject others; for they all appear 
to be supported by a considerable body of essentially the same 
sort of testimony. Another most important source of weak- 
ness is found in the connexion of psychical phenomena with 
mental states which are abnormal in the sense of being dis- 
continuous with ordinary waking consciousness. In the first 
place, an otherwise honest person may be quite untrustworthy 
under abnormal conditions. As ordinarily known’ to his 
friends, he may be highly respectable and honourable, and yet 
he may be very capable of fraud, falsehood, and evasion in a 
trance or guasi-trance. In the second place, the experiences 
of abnormal states are often quite beyond the recall of the 
waking consciousness, or, if they are remembered at all, the 
memory of them is peculiarly apt to disappedr with the lapse 
of time. This constitutes a special drawback in all alleged 
cases of a person in an abnormal state displaying knowledge 
which he has not acquired in the way of ordinary experience. 
On such a point, it is quite unsafe to trust the memory of the 
person himself. He cannot even be relied on for remembering 
whether or not or how often he has been in an “abnormal ” 
state before. The absence of experiences which could have 
supplied or suggested the knowledge shown by him must be 
inferred from the general circumstances of the case; and such 
inference is commonly very precarious. In the third place, 
the same discontinuity with normal mental life which tends to 
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4 produce forgetfulness is and must be a prolific source of un- 
. conscious falsification of memory. Even under normal condi- 
tions, the testimony of honest witnesses frequently contains 
-_ important inaccuracies on points concerning which they them- 
. selves appear to feel quite confident. When such falsification 
| of memory is favoured by special conditions, it is evident that 
we ought to be very slow to accept testimony to occurrences 
otherwise highly improbable. This difficulty especially affects 
instances of alleged coincidence between actual events and 
dreams or hallucinations. For full satisfaction we need in 
such case a very precise and full written record of the dream 
or hallucination certified by independent witnesses to have 
been made immediately after its occurrence. 

Reasons of this kind lead me to adopt an attitude of 
suspended judgment in regard to “psychical” phenomena. | 
am not myself clear as to the degree of my scepticism, or what 
evidence would be sufficient to remove it. But, at least, my 
doubt is not dogmatic denial, and I agree with Mr Myers that 
there is no sufficient reason for being peculiarly sceptical con- 
cerning communications from departed spirits. I also agree 
&§ with him that the alleged cases of such communication cannot 
of be with any approach to probability explained away as mere 
instances of telepathy. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that nothing | 
have said will be interpreted as implying a hostile attitude 
towards Psychical Research. In criticising the theory of the 
Subliminal Self, I seem to myself to be doing it a service. 
For an investigation which aims at being really scientific 
ought to be definitely disentangled from a hypothesis so base- 


less, futile, and incoherent as I hold this to be. 
G. F, STOUT. 


University oF St ANDREWS. 
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BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 


THe Rev. CANON T. K. CHEYNE, D.Lirt., D.D. 


Ir it is true that great changes are passing over our conception 
of the Old Testament—changes compared with which those 
connected with mere literary criticism are but trifling—and 
that it can be said with some apparent plausibility that the 
Old Testament study is becoming a dependency of Assyriology, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to find out the workers 
who are best able to cope with the difficulties of the situation. 
Let us at least know where we are, and whether this plausible 
statement is a truth or an error or an exaggeration, so that we 
may adjust ourselves to the new facts, and find in them what 
compensations we may. Those of us who have been trained in 
the old-fashioned methods of Biblical criticism, almost as much 
as the public in general, need guidance and direction. They 
seem to want men who, without making a complete break with 
the earlier criticism, can recognise the new problems which 
present themselves, and make them intelligible to students of 
the Bible, and also make genuine even if imperfect contributions 
to their solution. Not only a wide range of technical scholar- 
ship but clearness of vision and fertility of resource are 
demanded, for it is becoming more and more manifest that 
many parts of the Old Testament study have to be to a large 
extent reconstructed. Unfortunately the ideal representative 
of the newest criticism—great alike in philology, in historical 
insight, and in the disengaging of ideas from strange and 


unfamiliar integuments—cannot as yet be found. Achilles 
Vox. II.—No. 1. 65 5 
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has not yet put on his armour, and we are dependent on special 
workers whose inevitable limitations may sometimes provoke 
us, but who nevertheless, by what seems one of the laws of 
human progress, supplement and correct one another. 

One of the workers in this new field—the reform of the Old 
Testament study—is a scholar in whom for his own as well as 
for his father’s sake all who care for Biblical or Semitic re- 
searches cannot fail to be interested—Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch. 
As his father’s son, he was bound to be in some sense a critical 
Hebraist, though his criticism and exegesis (as his recent work 
on the Book of Job? shows) are not in all respects progressive; 
in a word, he is not very friendly or respectful to textual 
criticism.? His promised new Hebrew-Aramaic Dictionary to 
the Old Testament has not yet got beyond the Prolegomena 
(Leipzig, 1886), but these Prolegomena are rich in suggestions, 
always new and sometimes even startling, and in his excellent 
work on the site of Paradise he has stated his own solution of 
one of the knotty problems arising out of the parallelisms 
between Israelitish and Babylonian myths.* If we also 
consider the leading position of Delitzsch as an Assyriologist, 
we shall not think it strange that when an attempt had to be 
made to break down academical and ecclesiastical conservatism, 
he felt himself the man for the task. The opportunity was 
provided by two lectures which Delitzsch had to deliver before 
the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft in the presence of its imperial 
“protector,” the first on January 13th (this was repeated on 
February Ist), 1902, and the second on January 12th, 1903 


1 Das Buch Hiob neu iibersetzt und kurz erklirt. Ausgabe mit sprachlichem 
Kommentar. Leipzig, 1902. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. The preface is full of interest even for those who disagree 
with it. Cp. Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel, p. 167. 

3 Wo lag das Paradies (1881), pp. 93, 96. 

4 English readers of Delitzsch’s lectures will naturally use the translation 
edited and introduced by Mr Johns, Lecturer on Assyriology at Cambridge, 
and published by Messrs Williams & Norgate under the faithfully reproduced 
title, Babel and Bible (1903). They will perhaps derive most profit from the 
notes, which are not the writer’s (as the reviewer in the Athenaeum supposes) 
but the author’s. 
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As a society, the Orientgesellschaft has, of course, no views on 
Biblical criticism, but, naturally, it left Delitzsch quite free to 
express his own personal opinions on the relation between the 
Old Testament and Assyriological facts. The result is too 
well known to need long narration. The general public, much 
less accustomed than our own to the current results of 
Assyriology, became excited, some persons even hoping for a 
new church-reformation as the consequence of wonderful 
discoveries credited—strange to say—to Delitzsch. We may 
be sure that a more sober view of the situation will quickly 
follow in Germany, but we in England can hardly recognise 
Delitzsch as a leader until he finds time to provide for a more 
serious stratum of the public, and accompanies the instruction 
that he has to give with more connected arguments. 

Another eminent Assyriologist who would have at least 
equal claims with Delitzsch to leadership is Prof. Paul Haupt, 
formerly of Gottingen, and now of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, U.S.A. He, certainly, would, never 
condescend to sensationalism, nor would he be chary of 
historical proofs and arguments. In some degree indeed he 
isa leader, but his writings on the relations between the Old 
Testament and Assyriology are scattered in divers periodicals,’ 
and a visible thread of connection is wanting. Moreover, 
Prof. Haupt’s activity is so varied, and his capacity for detailed 
technical scholarship is so extraordinary, that one would prefer 
to wait patiently until the series called Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament is complete, and until the new Semitic De- 
partment at Johns Hopkins University is less in need of the 
guiding hand of its distinguished founder. 

There remain two more highly qualified workers, one of 
whom has but recently come forward with connected contri- 
butions to the reform of the Old Testament study, while the 


' For references to these writings see the notes appended to Bible and 
Babel, by Paul Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, June 1903. 
The results of these writings are given in the text of the article, which is a 
refutation, based upon personal work, of the erroneous idea that a Babylonian 
origin of much that is contained in the Bible is novel. 
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other has long been proving his capacity as a fearless champion 
—these are Heinrich Zimmern and Hugo Winckler. It is 
of the latter that I must speak first and chiefly, in continuation 
of words spoken in this JournaL (July 1903, p. 754), and in 
an article called “ A Turning-point in Old Testament Study,” 
in the Nineteenth Century and After, Jan. 1908, pp. 60-70. 
It is about ten years that Winckler has been before the public 
as a searcher into “ Biblical antiquity ” (if the convenient phrase 
may be allowed), and he has not escaped hard blows from 
conservative and moderate critics, and from the versatile Mr 
Andrew Lang, in the Pilot. Winckler, however, is not dis- 
couraged by these rebuffs, and no one can fail to see that his 
influence is slowly but steadily growing. His discovery of 
the N. Arabian land of Musri in the Old Testament has been 
more or less fully admitted, first, by writers in the Encylopedia 
Biblica; then by Guthe,’? Gunkel,’ and L. B. Paton,‘ to the 
benefit of history and exegesis. Even that great stumbling- 
block of old-fashioned Hebraists—the theory that mythology 
supplies the essence of the earlier figures in the Old Testament 
portrait gallery—has received a large measure of approval 
both from an orthodox Lutheran pastor who is also a well- 
equipped Assyriologist, Alfred Jeremias,° and from a learned 
American archeologist, G. A. Barton.’ Lastly, Wilhelm 
Erbt, the writer of an acute investigation of the Biblical 
Purim-legend, and of an equally keen article on Tobit in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, is engaged, he says, at present in 


1 See “ Exodus, The,” “ Egypt, River of,” “ Isaac,” “ Jarha,” “ Jerahmeel,” 
“ Kadesh,” “ Kenites,” “‘ Meroz,” “ Mizraim,” “Negeb,” “Solomon,” “ Tahtim- 
hodshi,” “ Zarephath,” 

2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Freiburg i. B., 1899), pp. 149, 201. 

3 Genesis, 2nd ed., Gottingen, 1902, pp. 168, 199, 203 (very tentative). 

4 Syria and Palestine (London, 1902), p. 185. 

5 Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1903. 

6 A Sketch of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), pp. 289 f. “ Winckler 
has with much acuteness shown that many of the traditions ot patriarchal 
Israel go back to myths of Tammuz and Ashtoreth. No doubt in his applica- 
tion of this solution to the period of David and after, he has applied his key 
where it is unnecessary, but many of his suggestions are exceedingly plausible.” 
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working in a limited section of the field on Winckler’s lines,’ 
and B. Baentsch, Siegfried’s successor at Jena, confesses that 
he has seldom learned so much from any book as from 
Winckler’s most recent work (to be referred to presently), 
especially on account of the author’s keen historical in- 
sight.’ 

Still I think it necessary to return to Winckler in a 
friendly and yet critical spirit, (1) because his own distinctive 
point of view is so novel, and he is so apt to leap where 
feebler mortals walk, that explanations cannot be entirely 
superfluous ; (2) because in my Nineteenth Century article 
the object of making one of Winckler’s works better known 
in England obliged me for courtesy’s sake to put my own 
views into the background; and (3) because he has lately 
brought his researches to a provisional close in Part I. of the 
new edition of Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 


Testament, referred to here as KA ed. 3.5 In this 
work, which Schrader was unhappily prevented by illness from 
rewriting himself, Winckler treats of the history of Israel in 
connection with the larger subject of the history and geography 
of Hither or Nearer Asia; if the results which he gives are 
largely his own, it is because no one else has as yet come 
forward with a completely critical history of Israel in its proper 
historical setting. 

Here as elsewhere Winckler writes as one who is both a 
Hebraist and an Assyriologist, but it is the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, and next the Tel el-Amarna letters and 
the Arabian monuments, which have given him his point of 
view. He admits indeed that in literary criticism he has 


1 Die Sicherstellung des Monotheismus durch die Gesetzgebung im vorexilischen 
Juda, Géttingen, 1903, p. 4. 

2 Review of Die Keilinschriften, etc., dritte Auflage, erste Hiilfte, in 
Literarisches Centralblatt, Feb. 1, 1903. 

8 I confess that in the interests of young students I wish that KAT 
could have appeared in two forms, (1) that used by Schrader himself—the form 
of notes on Biblical passages taken in order, and (2) that prepared in the 
interests of advanced students by Winckler and Zimmern. 

5a 
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learned much from men like Wellhausen and Stade, and in the 
earlier Arabic literature from men like Néldeke and Well- 
hausen, but these very men he now criticises as not having 
moved on with the times, and expanded their too narrow point 
of view. He himself turns aside into literary criticism when 
his studies require this,’ and has given considerable attention 
to the Arabic literature referred to, but he denies the possi- 
bility of writing a history of Israel on the basis of literary 
criticism, even with the aid of the Arabian poetry and of 
Wellhausen’s Reste <Arabischen Heidentums for the earlier 
period. He also objects to much modern exegesis (and 
exegesis is the necessary preliminary of criticism) because it 
takes little or no account of the Oriental Weltanschauung, and 
consequently too often in a certain sense rationalizes. <A 
rationalistic tendency, according to him, is conspicuous in 
Stade’s treatment of the traditional accounts of the origin of 
Israel,2, and with regard to the prevalent views of old 
Arabian society and culture he maintains that the pre-Islamic 
poems handed down to us by Islamic editors cannot be accepted 
as faithful records.’ Winckler himself fully admits that the 
patriarchal stories are not historical, but he holds that the 
legend-writers are, in essentials, veracious. The only way to 
do justice to these writers is to study the mythological and 
astrological system which their mode of representation pre- 


1 See, e.g., Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen (1892), pp. 1-54 (contributions 
to the literary analysis of the Books of Kings); Altorientalische Foreclunges, i, 
42-59 (composite story of Gideon) ; Geschichte Israels, ii. 149 ; KAT, 'p. 221. 

2 Review of Stade’s Entstehung des Volkes Israel in Oriental. Litt. Zeitung, 
1899, reprinted in Winckler’s Kritische Schriften, i. 1-59 (1901). Stade’s work 
is an academical discourse, delivered in 1897: it is reprinted in his Akademische 
Reden und Abhandlungen (1899), pp. 97-122. Winckler, however, is somewhat 
too unqualified in some of his statements. What he really means with regard 
to Israel’s tradition as to its own origin is better expressed in KA T pp. 212, 
220. Budde’s criticism in his lecture (pp. 32 f.) deserves Winckler’s attention. 

8 For Winckler’s own results with regard to ancient Arabian culture, see 
his Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch : Kulturgeschichtlich-mythologische Unter. 

(in “Mitteilungen der vorderasiat. Gesellschaft,” 1901, 4 and 5; ep. also KAT, 
1, pp. 137 f.). 
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supposes, and which has sprung from a Weltanschauung wholly 
different from our own. 

It is the study of this Weltanschauung, and of the cos- 
mology which developed out of it, to which Winckler especially 
has devoted himself. His discoveries (as he regards them) are 
set forth in vol. ii. of the Geschichte Israels (1900), with 
which compare a brilliant essay by Winckler in a historical 
Zeitschrift,’ an article also by him in the Encyclopedia Biblica 
(“ Sinai,” 2), and KA T° p. 223. In fairness to Stade, how- 
ever, I must remark that he too has recently shown that he 
has an eye for Oriental symbolism in the series of “Contribu- 
tions to Pentateuch Criticism,” begun in 1894, and still in 
progress, in the Zeitschrift for the Old Testament study of 
which he is the editor. And it must be admitted by 
Winckler’s friends that his style, though grammatically clear, 
is not exactly persuasive, so that even Budde—no unprogressive 
critic—can say of the tendency of Winckler’s work, “So all 
that we were proud to possess in the Old Testament sinks into 
insignificance ” (zusammensinkt). 

Perhaps we must not blame Winckler; it may be his 
misfortune, not his fault, that he has produced this impression. 
A researcher can with difficulty turn aside to the task of over- 
coming prejudices. And when abstruse (but not therefore 
incorrect) theories like Winckler’s are brought forward, we 
may expect that all but a few will be strongly prejudiced 
against them. Very careful readers, however, might have 
noticed that, in the same volume which may appear to resolve 
the whole of the patriarchal story and much besides into mere 
mythology, we read * that it would be a grievous error to reject 
everything expressed in terms of mythology and astrology as 

1 “Die Weltanschauung des alten Orients,” in Preussische Jahrbiicher, civ. 
224-275 (1901). 

* Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen, Giessen, 1903 (a lecture 
delivered May 29, 1902), p. 24. Translated in the American Journal of Theology, 


vol. v. pp. 582 ff. (1902). 


. 8 Geschichte Israels, ii. 296 (1900); cp. Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1902, p. 
5, foot. 
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necessarily unhistorical, and again, at the end of the brilliant 
essay referred to above, that even if the details be not credible, 
yet much of the great outlines of tradition becomes credible to 
those who can enter into the Oriental mode of thought and 
expression.’ The misfortune was that in his eagerness to get 
on, Winckler was somewhat chary of these explanations. The 
hint that a mythological outside is quite compatible with an 
historical kernel should have been frequently repeated, and 
some rays of the light which our guide has recently thrown on 
what he considers the historical kernel of the Abraham and 
Joseph stories should have been permitted to shine upon the 
somewhat bewildering chapter on Abraham and Isaac in 
vol. ii. of the Geschichte Israels. 'This would have softened 
Winckler’s reviewers, and would also have saved him from an 
explanation offered by a friend of his own which appears to me 
somewhat disparaging to this gifted worker.’ 

Winckler, however, has by this time addressed himself to 
another section of his task, and may soon begin to draw more 
students to his side. Many may have been angered at finding 
the connection of Abraham with the two great centres of the 
worship of the moon-god (Nannar, Sin), viz., “ Ur of Chaldea” 
and Harran in N. Mesopotamia, used as a confirmation of the 
theory that Abraham was a lunar hero,’ and have ridiculed the 
idea that a further trace of this can exist in the number 318 
given in Gen. xiv. 14 to the patriarch’s homeborn slaves. 

1 Preussische Jahrbiicher, iv. 275 (1901). 

2 See A. Jeremias, Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel (4th ed.), 1903, p. 65, 
foot. Winckler’s confession (Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch, 1901, p. 7) that 
for a time he had held the “religionsgeschichtlich” point of view, in which 
Wellhausen, Stade, and Robertson Smith led the way, surely refers to a period 
earlier at any rate than the composition of vol. ii. of his Geschichte Israels. 
Jeremias has not indeed a perfectly clear style, but he appears to mean that 
Winckler has only lately begun to free himself from the error of those three 
scholars, two of whom—Stade and Robertson Smith—have, I may add, expressed 
their hearty attachment to evangelical religion, and could scarcely have 
approved Winckler’s first volume. 

8 Geschichte Israels, vol. ii., p. 23. 


4 Ibid., p. 27; 318, says Winckler, is the number of the days in the yea? 
during which the moon is actually visible. 
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But in Winckler’s latest publication, Abraham als Babylonier, 
Joseph als Agypter (1908), we hear something much less 
uncongenial to religious minds, whether or not they accept it. 
The story of Terah and Abraham is there said to be based on 
a reminiscence of the religious changes in ancient Babylonia. 
The tradition of those patriarchs’ residence at Ur and Harran 
means that they stood in a close relation to the worship of 
Nannar or Sin, who to the primitive Babylonians was the 
supreme god, 2.¢., the chief manifestation of the hidden divine 
power. And when it is said that Abraham left Harran to find 
a land—viz., Canaan—in which he could live for his religion, 
this is because in Canaan the power of the new lords of 
Babylonia was at an end, and the religion which they pro- 
mulgated had no force. In fact, under the first Babylonian 
dynasty Marduk instead of Sin became the supreme god,’ in 
opposition to the older doctrine, with which Abraham (con- 
ceived of as a Babylonian) must have been in some sense 
connected. And this, according to Winckler, is the reason 
why Gen. xiv. 1 represents Abraham as a contemporary of 
Amraphel, for Amraphel is Hammurabi, the uniter of N. and 
S. Babylonia, the most powerful king of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. 

In the same booklet a similar explanation is given of Joseph, 
who, as Winckler (following Marquart, and yery nearly agree- 
ing with the article “ Joseph,”* in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
| vol. ii, 1901) now holds, is to be identified with Janhamu, the 
officer who was over the magazines of grain in the land of 
Jarimuta (see Enc. Bib., col. 2593), under the Egyptian king 
and monotheistic reformer Amen-hotep or Amenophis IV. 

1 On this religious revolution, ep. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(1898), pp. 134 f. 

* I must regretfully admit that though I leave it an open question 
whether a redactor, acquainted with Egyptian matters, may not have sought to 
give some degree of Egyptian colouring to the Joseph-story, I now see how 
impossible it is to point D’I¥D (mizraim) in Gen. xxxix. ff., when all the other 
legends of Gen. imperatively require us to point 3078 (mizrim). Winckler’s 
Mmeonsistency here is parallel to his inconsistency in making Solomon’s wife 
come from Egypt instead of N. Arabia. 
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According to this scholar, indeed, even apart from the study 
of details, the Joseph-story must have some relation to the 
attempted reform of the “heretic king,” for it is the object of 
the Old Testament narratives to show how the Israelitish 
religion developed, and that it was not uninfluenced by the 
older cultures of Babylon and Egypt. How this idea, which 


Winckler even introduces into the section on Israel in KA T i 
(see p. 211, and cp. p. 194), is to be worked out historically, 
our author leaves to the future to show. With him at present, 
as in other cases, faith (a subjektives Glauwbensbediirfniss) must 
make up for the deficiencies of knowledge. For my own part, 
while not denying that there were monotheistic tendencies 
(which for a combination of reasons came to little) both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt,’ I do not feel able to adopt this 
theory, not only because of the /acune in the argument, but 
because it seems to me to be opposed to the most probable 
results of methodical textual criticism and the best results of 
research into Israelitish history. Nevertheless, this attempt of 
Winckler was worth making, and those who accept “Ur of 
Chaldza” and the Mesopotamian Harran®* are surely bound to 
account more fully than they have yet done for the introduc- 
tion of these places into the life of the Hebrew patriarch. 
Why, then, should they not follow Winckler? Budde's 
remark * that the Old Testament in Winckler’s hands becomes 
“a domain, an outlying fort of the cuneiform inscriptions ”— 
because of the relation which Winckler and Delitzsch assert 
between the monotheistic movement in Babylon and that in 
Israel—is surely too pessimistic. It also appears to imply 4 

1 Cp. Delitzsch, Babel and Bible (Johns), pp. 75, 143; cp. Jeremias, /m 
Kampfe um Babel und Bibel, 4th ed., 1903, pp. 18-21. I need hardly point out 
that this is no new discovery. 

2 Jensen is said not to agree with the ordinary theory of Ur. But it 
is the reading “Ur-kasdim” which has first to be investigated. I would 
wo — attention to the Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. iv. (1903), cols. 

8 Das Alte Testament, etc. (lecture), p. 23. Delitzsch (Babel and Bible, 


p. 39) uses the same word,—‘a land which was completely a domain ot 
Babylonian culture.” Is not Delitzsch nearly right? (ep. note on p. 97). 
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momentary injustice to one of the grandest theological prin- 
ciples—the universal operation of the divine Reason. Is the 
Jordan to be the only sacred stream, and may not Hammurabi, 
and others before him, have been illuminated by the true divine 
Sun? Why should not leading men like Budde make it 
more manifest that they are not only historical theologians, 
charged with the duty of keeping the Church at large in 
touch with history, but also explorers of a “domain” exposed 
to the constant though doubtless not exclusive influence of 
Babylonia ?* 

It is the relation of the nobler spirits of Israel, symbolized 
by Abraham and Joseph, to certain currents in the more 
advanced religions (or, as Winckler says, cultures) outside of 
Canaan which accounts, according to our guide, for the 
constant friction between the prophets and the people in 
general. Both the prophets and the people (at any rate, 
Winckler would say, the people of Judah) worshipped Yahwe, 
but the Yahwe of the prophets differed widely from the Yahwé 
of the people, who was merely Israel’s Baal. The prophets, 
from Amos and his unknown predecessors onwards, were at 
once thinkers, popular orators, and statesmen, though doubt- 
less not all of them united these functions in the same degree. 
Winckler lays the chief stress on their political activity, but 
there are now some signs that he is becoming more attracted 
than formerly to the religious problem presented by the life 
and activity of the prophets. I do not say that he shows any 
special sympathy (I wish that he did) for religious ideas ; that, 
however, is not one of his gifts. 

I venture to remark here that there is no historically 
attested class of Israelites of which in the present stage of 
research it is so difficult to speak with precision as the prophets. 
That there is very much in the existing treatises on prophecy 
Which will in some form remain is certain, but what modifica- 
tion will have to be introduced is somewhat uncertain. A 


‘Cp. Nineteenth Century and After, Jan. 1902, p. 68. “Would it not be 
to put aside prejudice,” etc. 
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condensation of Winckler’s views on the origins of prophetism 
and on the “great prophets” will be found in passages of his 
monograph on Ancient Western Asia, vol. iii. (1901) of 
Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte, which is now accessible in an English 
form.’ These passages need, however, to be supplemented by 
passages in vol. i. of his Geschichte Israels. We are there told 
that the priesthood of Jahu’s sanctuary on Mt. Sinai had given 
much thought to the divine nature, and developed a doctrine 
of Jahwé (Yahwée), as the Lord of all life, which the neighbour- 
ing clans (formed by David into the tribe and kingdom of 
Judah) accepted, and which David, when he conquered the 
older tribes of Israel, imposed upon them as the national 
religion. The prophets were “clear-sighted, educated men, 
who were superior to the people,” and represented this refined 
view of God.’ They also had the welfare of the people at 
heart, and so, when the kings oppressed the people, they were 
against the kings, and when the priests became the ruling class, 
and in their own interest encouraged Baal-worship and “ ex- 
ploited” the people, the prophets were against the priests.’ 
They became statesmen, and one of them—Amos—even 
became what we should call a political agitator, for he took up 
the idea of a restored kingdom of David (the pan-Israelite 
idea, as one might say), and preached it in northern Israel,’ 
while in a subsequent age, says Winckler, Jeremiah became 
a decided adherent of the Chaldean party. While, therefore, 
we can hardly say with Budde that, according to Winckler, 
“the nebiim are merely political agents of the Weltmacht,”* we 
must admit that, superficially regarded, what Winckler says in 
his earlier books does appear to make the prophets to 
completely men of their age. To this he now replies that 
l Vol. iii., part i., section 12 (“Israel”), sub-sections H(a) and J(b); pp: 
204 ff., and 210 ff. in the German edition. 
2 Geschichte Israels, vol. i., pp. 37-42. 
8 Cp. Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte, vol. v., pp. 204-206, 210-212. 


4 Geschichte Israels, i. 91; Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte, v. 206. 
5 Das Alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen, p. 24. Budde is probably 


thinking of a somewhat carelessly-worded passage of Winckler in KA T, p. 171. 
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from the point of view of secular history even Isaiah must be 
regarded as a man of his age. The value of the inner truth of 
Isaiah’s utterances could only be estimated at a later day. 
“ History has to explain the man from his age, and not from 
his significance for eternity.” But should not a historian confess 
that there are in some lives phenomena which, simply by the 
study of circumstances, he cannot explain? If Winckler had 
admitted this, his explanation would perhaps have had more 
force. The prophets were neither mere thinkers who sought 
to popularize their theory, nor political agitators, nor even 
popular tribunes ; they were enthusiasts filled with a passion 
for Yahwe. 

So much, however, must at any rate be said in defence of 
Winckler—that he does not seek to explain away phenomena. 
He may sometimes leave them out of consideration, but he 
does not deny their existence. He acknowledges that 
researches like his may lead some to a far-reaching historical 
scepticism, especially as regards the figures of the earlier 
“history.” But, as we have seen, he himself is of opinion that 
a mythological form of expression may have a historical 
meaning, and the expansion of passages of his works having 
this tendency by A. Jeremias (who adds further illustrations to 
those of Winckler) will probably induce conservative theo- 
logians to trouble themselves about these new. lights. For my 
own part I think that Winckler has deserved well by working 
out the idea that passages of the Old Testament may have a 
mythological connection. It is not indeed a new idea, but no 
one has shown so plainly as Winckler and Stucken that some 
of the strangest details in the Old Testament narratives can 
be most fully explained from mythology. Mythological 
“motives” were floating, as it were, in the air, and attached 
themselves to well-known personages and stories. So it was 
among the Greeks and Romans and Scandinavians; so it 


' Winckler, Abraham als Babylonier, ete., pp. 35-38. 
* See Winckler, Preussische Jahrbiicher, civ. 268-275 (1901), and many 
Passages (e,g., p. 76) of vol, ii. of his Geschichte Israels. 
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was among the Israelites. Whether Winckler and Stucken 
are right in working out the idea with such “ vigour and rigour,” 
is to me very much more doubtful, considering the fragmentary 
and much-edited form of the Hebrew traditions. Nor, except 
in the cases of the Creation and the Deluge, can it be shown 
that we have any connected Hebrew narrative with a mytho- 
logical basis. Zimmern hopes’ that the researches of Jensen 
may shortly reveal more such stories. It may indeed be that 
Jensen may be able to persuade himself that he has found 
them. 

I have not yet spoken of one great difficulty that I often 
have in following Winckler; it is that his criticism of the 
readings of the Hebrew texts is neither thorough enough nor 
methodical enough. The idea that the land of Israel was 
saturated with Babylonian influences—direct or indirect— 
has long fascinated me, but until scholars who take up 
this idea have accustomed themselves to work on a 
more thoroughly revised Hebrew text, the results of their 
criticism must often be very insecure. Nothing would, in 
my opinion, be gained by elaborating more such theories 
as the at present popular mythological theory of the Book 
of Esther. 

The amount of thought which Winckler has given to his 
theory is worthy of admiration. But without here raising any 
objection arising from textual criticism, it appears to me that 
neither in the story of the patriarchs, nor in that of the judges 
or of the kings, is there any clear and unmistakable evidence 
of the cosmological system, and that Winckler’s explanation of 
the names Saul and Solomon is less easily defensible than my 
own.? Our guide is apparently still somewhat uncertain as to 
the amount of history, if any, in the accounts of the first three 
kings. He has, however, done his best to produce a plausible 
and probable narrative out of them. I should not be surprised 
if some readers should let themselves be persuaded that Saul 


1 KA T, part ii., p. 365. “ Voraussichtlich ” is his word. 
2 See Encyc, Biblica, “ Saul,” “Solomon.” 
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was really a Manassite,’ but still more shall I wonder if many 
are not somewhat moved by Winckler’s representation of 
David’s gradual acquisition of power at the expense of Saul,? 
and if many do not come to admit the close relations between 
Palestine under Solomon and the N. Arabian land of Musri.* 
The discovery of Mizrim (Musri) in passages where the 
pointed text has Mizraim (Egypt) is, as I have already said, 
one of the chief titles of Winckler to the gratitude of Hebraists. 
In pp. 186-153 of KA T’ the reader will find an admirably con- 
densed account (such as few could have written) of the ethnic 
conditions of N. Arabia. In pp. 144-148 Winckler deals more 
especially with Musri and Ciish (Ashhur he does not touch), 
indicating passages of the Old Testament where we are bound 
to recognise these names (properly names of regions). Before 
this summary was published, one had to refer for Winckler’s 
views to two of the numbers of the Mitteilungen of the so-called 
Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft (1898, 1, and 1898, 4), and since 
no reference to any part of the Encyclopedia Biblica occurs in 


the first half of KA T it is incumbent on me to remark that 
the article “ Mizraim” in Enc. Bib., vol. iii. (written long 
before the date of publication), is not a mere résumé, and may 
still be worth consulting; also that my relations to Winckler 
and to Hommel, as regards the “ discovery” of the N. Arabian 
names of regions and peoples in the Old Testament, have been 
stated in this JourNaL (July 1903, p. 755, with notes 1-3). 
Winckler, I know, will not take it amiss that I have gone 
further than himself and Hommel in the “ discovery ” of points 
of contact between Israel and the N. Arabian populations. If 
even half of my results are approximately certain, I shall have 
ho cause for discontent. Winckler cannot possibly stop short 


1 For this theory and its reasons, see Winckler, Geschichte Israels, ii, 158 ; 
Encyc. Bib., “Saul,” § 1 “ Manasseh,” § 3. 

* Cp. Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1902, pp. 65, 66. 

* Here, as in the case of David, I have given independent confirmation to 
Winckler, Cp, Winckler’s note, Geschichte Israels, vol, ii., p. 270, note}, and 
Encye, Bib., Solomon.” 
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where he does. When he has time to publish that colloquy 


a with his critics which is expected, and upon which I hoped aa 
og to base this article, we shall see better how he regards the Solc 
_ position of the N. Arabian question. He cannot indeed settle Soon 
&g it at all points. We cannot re-discover the original condition Pha 
-_ of the region referred to by Winckler and myself; it was Phe 
: q doubtless very different from the condition of the so-called a go 
| Negeb! to-day, just as the Bedouins of to-day are vastly syste 
a different from the Arabians of antiquity. Dr E. A. W. Budge’s wisd 
; | arguments against the view that there was a land of Musri authe 
_ in the neighbourhood of the “ Negeb” have, as I understand, he w. 
_ produced no impression on Winckler. Whether he will “Ish 
directly answer this scholar and Eduard Kénig (Fiinf' new In tl 
: arabische Landschaftsnamen, 1902, against Hommel and 
a Winckler) I do not know, but I think that he would not find celebr 
a the task a difficult one. Provisionally, as against Dr Budge, Davic 
_ I may venture to refer to the Enc. Biblica, col. 4529, of hin 
: q note 5, where Professor H. W. Hogg shows that Dr Budge’s J prove: 
e reasons in his History of Egypt (vol. vi., pp. ix-xxx), at any Th 
i | rate “do not settle the question.” Kénig’s controversial startlir 
_ treatment of Biblical passages is equally unsatisfactory. The Hw; 
| best way to settle the question is to treat these passages, which 
G together with a multitude of others, text-critically and exe #4; 
{ getically, and, in fagt, to go through much of the Old The a 
q Testament with an eye to possible or probable references to #4, ‘i 
N. Arabia.® appreci 
G That Winckler has done as well for Solomon as for David Winckl 
can hardly be asserted. He rightly asserts the large amount 
: i of idealistic (or, as he says, prophetic) legend in the narrative, general 
but he does not make the most of the indications of the earlier», his 
tradition. The amount of Solomon’s connection with N. Arabit 
is much understated by him; he still holds to the “ Egyptian In | 
1 “Negeb” is usually said to mean “dry land.” This is quite uncertail, Period, \ 

and not very probable. 
2 It is perhaps permissible to refer here to Parts I-IV. of Critica Biblit 1 Geese] 
(A. & C. Black, 1903). "Cp. J 
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princess” and Hiram “king of Tyre.” Consequently he goes 
quite astray in his explanation both of Solomon’s name and of 
Solomon’s traditional wisdom. He tentatively connects the 
former with a divine name sh-l-m, which he also finds in a 
Pheenician proper name, and which he compares with the 
Pheenician divine name Shalman,' belonging, as he thinks, to 
agod of healing. But by Solomon’s place in the mythological 
system he corresponds to Nebo, the god of knowledge and of 
wisdom. Hence the legend made him the wise judge and 
author of proverbs. Had Winckler been more consistent, 
he would have seen that Shelomoh is to be grouped either with 
“Ishmael” or with “ Shalamu,” both N. Arabian ethnic names. 
In the Biblical literature there are proverbs of Shalamu or 
Ishmael in a Hebrew dress; in fact, the N. Arabians were 
celebrated for their “wisdom.” The son and successor of 
David bore a name which invited irresistibly to a representation 
of him as a just judge (cp. Prov. xxx. 1) and an author of 
proverbs.” 


The historical narrative in KA’ down to the exile is less 
startling and relatively conservative. It seems to me that 
Winckler has given less historical consideration to this portion, 
which may, however, please many persons all the more, as 
showing that the author does not alter for the sake of altering. 
The abundant use of contemporary history, and.the moderation 
with which textual criticism is practised, will also be much 
appreciated. Without going into the many points on which 
Winckler appears to me to be unduly conservative (e.g., the 
Aramean wars), I would venture to express deep regret at his 
generally unsatisfactory criticism of the text of Psalm xxii., 
and his connection of this psalm with the very probable but 
here not illustrative fact of the captivity of King Manasseh. 

In his treatment of what is known as the “ post-exilic” 
period, Winckler is so revolutionary that I could not attempt 


(3) 
Geschichte Israels, ii, 222 ; cp. Preuss. Jahrbiicher, civ. 270; KAT, p. 234. 
*Cp. Enc. Bib., “Solomon,” § 1, and in due time, Crit, Bib. on Prov. i. 1. 
Vou. II.—No. 1. 6 
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to do him justice at the end of an article. Even when he is 
less thorough than one might like, he has based his work on 
careful preliminary researches, and still more is this the case in 
the most startlingly consistent portion of his system—that to 
which I now refer. Let any one give even a slight study to 

; his series of Altorientalische Forschungen, begun in 18938, and 
: . still in progress, and judge, for a number of the most important 
: ! discussions refer to the “ post-exilic” period of the history of 


Israel. 
Less revolutionary, but not less thorough, is Zimmern’s 
most interesting contribution to the third edition of Schrader’ 
work. His competence as an investigator is beyond dispute, 
and many will be glad to have it on the authority of Gunkel’ 
that the two friends, Zimmern and Gunkel—the Assyriologist 
and the Hebraist—were for years in constant intercourse. 
Gunkel’s views of textual criticism, which I presume to be 
shared by Zimmern, are more moderate (if that be an advantage) 
than Winckler’s. I cannot hesitate to say that all students 
alike of the form and of the contents of Israelitish and Jewish 
beliefs will have to reckon with Zimmern as an investigator of 
the first rank. Should I some day be able to return to the 
subject of “ Babylon and the Bible” in this JourNnat, it will be 
a pleasure to me to meet Dr Winckler and Professor Zimmen 
again. And still more shall I be delighted if the examples of 
Professor Sayce and Professor Haupt should stir up able rivals 
to these scholars in Great Britain and America. All critical 
methods must be tried, and all schools have their chances 
The subject is one which will not yield up its full secret tos 
first attack, and to rise at length to the height of so great a0 
argument would be a not unworthy object for a life of study. 


Oxrorb. T. K. CHEYNE 
1 Schipfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1895), p. vii. 
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MORALITY IN ASCHYLUS. 
Tue Rev. Proressor LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 


Tracic art has of late been much associated with the doctrine 
of pessimism. The subject had a fascination for Schopenhauer, 
who is the author of the memorable saying that “every life 
considered as a whole is tragic, while the several parts or 
partial aspects of it are proper subjects for comedy.” His 
esthetic theory was naturally coloured by his main thesis. 
The aim of Tragedy, according to him, is to detach the human 
spirit from the will to live and direct it for consolation to the 
contemplation of art. The genius of Wagner is known to 
have been much influenced by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and 
certainly that which has most resembled Tragedy in recent 
drama is not inspired with hopefulness for the future of man- 
kind. A gloomy so-called realism is strangely combined with 
morbid, or impossible, fantasies,—as if the imagination when 
baulked of its best object had sought a temporary refuge in 
cloudland. The remarkable essay of Friedrich Nietzsche on the 
Origin of Tragedy was prompted by a belief in Schopenhauer 
and admiration of Wagner, from which that wayward mind 
afterwards reacted. But this youthful rhapsody contains a 
pregnant conception which no student of the subject can afford 
to ignore. 

Nietzsche’s famous distinction of the Dionysiac and 
Apolline elements may be accepted by those who look in 
tragic drama for something more than an artistic consolation, 


and to whom his postulate, that the factors so contra-distin- 
88 
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guished are harmonised by music, appears either superfluous 
or unmeaning. 

What, then, is the Dionysiac element ?—Song, which, as 
Charles Darwin observed, has an important place in all animal 
life, is the natural accompaniment of each fresh access of 
vitality. And in the earlier phases of human civilisation, song 
was the confused expression of much that in the later develop- 
ments became differentiated or modified. 

There was certainly a time when collective humanity 
simply revelled in the imagination of horrors. What thoughts 
were germinating in the mind of the tribe, when at their 
communion festival they tore in pieces the live animal that 
was their God, the symbol and warrant of their union, of 
their prosperity and their security? The act seems akin to 
madness; yet in the impulse which led to it there was a 
religious fervour in which human joy and grief, hope and 
terror, resolution and despair, were blended in one overpower- 
ing emotion. What wonder if such a celebration were followed 
or accompanied by the utterance of strange imaginings, in 
contradiction to the ordinary tenour of men’s lives, and yet 
related to it,—by tales of crime and outrage, of divine agonies, 
of unnatural revenge ? 

Such pristine emotion found vent not only in song, but 
in representative action. The imaginary scenes were often 
invented to account for the wildness of the ceremonial. And 
fables thus originated lived on as legends into a more civilised 
period when the community was bound within the limits of 
convention and of positive law. 

Periodically the old frenzy returns and bursts the bonds, 
and a struggle follows which ends in some license being 
accorded to the turbulent element. Civilised man, for a time, 
breaks loose in fancy from the limits of the accustomed routine 
and indulges his genius in free communing with primitive 
nature. But the spirit of order persists, and is not really 
overborne. To apply Nietzsche’s image, Apollo leads Dionysus 
by a silken thread. For in the bosom of that untamed 
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exuberance, of those orgiastic outbursts, there stir the pulses: 
of a life more deeply interfused, anticipations of a wider all- 
embracing law, that only wait for the hand of some poetic: 
and religious genius, of a spirit that is “ touched to fine issues,” 
to draw them forth into forms of beauty and _ strength. 
Kither element is really powerless without the other. 
Dionysiac passion, but for the guiding hand, must evaporate: 
in sound and fury, and the shaping, formative power is. 
impotent, unless it works in a medium where the great 
primary emotions have been stirred to their depths. The 
same antinomy in milder shapes recurs again and again. The 
commonplace remark, “God made the country, but man made 
the town,” is an expression of it. The German romanticist, 
writing his mystic effusions in the intervals of official desk- 
work, or the author of “Foc’sle Yarns” roaming over Durdham 
Down and meditating his Manx tales after six hours of teach- 
ing boys at Clifton, were, in a manner, carried off by the 
Dionysiac afflatus—(Quo me, Bacche, rapis?). The poet’s. 
“sympathy with all wild things,” the “return to Nature” 
of the sentimentalist, even the complaint of Wordsworth 
that “custom lies upon us with a weight heavy as frost,” 
belong to the same inexhaustible resilience of the human 
spirit. 

Mr Gilbert Murray, in the commentary appended to his 
fine translation of the Bacchae of Euripides, has some good 
remarks on this subject. 

It was the general belief that Dionysus came to Hellas from 
abroad. Whether Crete or Thrace were the chief cradle of 
the religion, it would seem that the native exhilaration of the 
annual village festival was stimulated by exotic ceremonies 
that grew together with the cultivation of the vine—believed 
to be the gift of Dionysus, as the olive was of Athena, and the- 
yet more primitive cereal culture of Demeter. 

That Attic Tragedy was the offspring of this Dionysiac 
Worship is generally acknowledged. But long before the 


dithyramb was naturalised in Attica, other elements had. 
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entered in. The well-known dithyrambic fragment of Pindar 
begins with an invocation to the Olympian Gods, who are 
invited to countenance the celebration; and Aischylus, as 
Aristophanes knew, was the votary not merely of Dionysus, 
but more intimately of the Eleusinian Demeter. We have 
therefore to distinguish between the crude form of tragic song, 
more nearly related to the bold strain of which Archilochus 
boasted, and the art as matured in Attica, where Apollo's 
musical and prophetic gift, Athena’s equity, and the deep 
thoughts attendant on the mysteries of Demeter, had tempered 
and harmonised what might else have remained a harsh and 
discordant cry. 

Even the original tale of horror contained an implication 
of some contrasted form of good: some inarticulate pleading 
for justice underlay the tragedy of doom. But gradually 
there arises the promise of a clearer and steadier light, which 
reaches its acme with the advent of some great poet in a 
happier generation; and thus the transition is effected from 
the crude to the developed “ birth of time.” 

The great period of Attic, as of Elizabethan Tragedy, came 
when men’s hearts had been elated with high hopes, and their 
power of enjoying scenes of pity and fear was at once intensified 
and refined. For as Keats has sung— 


“In the very temple of delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovereign shrine, 
Though seen of none, save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst joy’s grape against his palate fine. 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might 
And be amongst her cloudy trophies hung.” 


What I have termed the crude aspect of the art is not 
eliminated but subdued. It forms the material on which 
the “ Apolline” influence is to work. For not merely, as 
Matthew Arnold said, “the creative imagination requires for its 
exercise an intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, a current of 
ideas in which it finds itself,” but dramatic creation, whose 
power is addressed directly to the popular apprehension, needs 
also a body of traditional legend both living and familiar, which 
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it may mould by its own genial power. The classical drama. 
in England, through such works as Gascoigne’s Jocasta, 
Gorboduc and The Sorrows of Arthur, could not of itself 
produce a national theatre. It was only when the culture of 
the renaissance descended amidst the “rude jumble of sport 
and earnest which the mob loved,”* and converted it into a 
source of imaginative and passionate effects, that Marlowe 
stood forth as the herald of a new era. But in him the 
Dionysiac overbore the Apolline element, and although to: 
say that in passing from him to Shakespeare English drama 
was moralised might give a misleading impression (our Will 
among the prophets !)—yet that it was humanised and harmon- 
ised when the raw though stupendous force that created Tam- 
burlane gave place to the heart-affluence which inspired 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello and Lear, there can be no doubt 
at all. And on comparing the two crowning epochs in Greece 
and England, it may be permitted to affirm that if the crude 
form of the art is pervaded by a deep vein of pessimism, 
the creations in which it attains perfection are pervaded rather 
by that wiser optimism which fearlessly confronts the utmost 
possibilities of evil in the faith that there are still greater 
possibilities of good. 


The triumphs of evil destiny are placed by A‘schylus in a 
distant past, and are contrasted by him with that ideal of 
equity towards which humanity is guided by beneficent 
powers. Such, at least, is the teaching of the one Trilogy 
which has remained complete—the Oresteia—and such in a 
more sublime manner was the root conception of the Pro- 
methean Trilogy, of which only the second drama, the Pro- 
metheus Bound, remains. But the presentation of the evil 
is not the less impressive for being contrasted with the good. 
On the contrary it is more vividly conceived. That crime 
Which is the beginning of sorrows, extending from generation 
to generation, the curse that will not rest till all be fulfilled, 

1 Moulton. 
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the untameable spirit of revenge, the perilous consequence 
of any breach of domestic sanctities, are delineated with a 
master hand. 

Thus the “lawless and uncertain thoughts” of a past age 
were moralised by the Eleusinian prophet. In the history 
of his own people from Miltiades to Aristides, in which he 
personally had taken an active part, he saw the rising of a 
spirit that was not to be overcome of evil, but, as he believed, 
was destined to overcome the evil with good :—the spirit of 
those who nestled under the Aigis of Athena and listened to 
the Apolline voices that preached the higher law. To speak 
of such an inspired teacher as one who through the influence of 
music found refuge from the miseries of life in the enchantments 
of art is surely an inadequate view. Something greater than 
the beautiful is here (xpetooov’ Kady).’ 

In his poetic service to his countrymen, the Marathonian 
warrior was from first to last tremendously in earnest. For 
the genial Sophocles, as for the gentle Shakespeare, we can 
imagine times of relaxation, when the deep thoughts that 
moulded his imaginative creations were veiled with good- 
humoured tolerance or ironical pleasantry. But in A’schylus 
there is a fire which never slumbers, and the tradition which 
represents him as having been persecuted for his opinions has 
strong appearance of truth. 

In accordance with what has been said above, his task was 
to interest and instruct his countrymen through their own 
legends and their own mythology—much as modern musical 
composers have based their high-wrought numbers on national 
dances and on popular airs. But in the half century before his 
time, what is vaguely known as the Orphic movement, due 
partly to fresh contact with Egypt and the East, had gained 
much prevalence amongst enlightened Greeks. A new spirit of 
Pantheism was gradually remoulding Polytheistic Religion, 
and developing on different lines that side of early speculation ¢ 
which had been expressed in such theogonies as Hesiod’s. 
1 Soph. Oed., Col. 1. 570. 
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The horror of blood-guiltiness, the sense of human sinfulness 
and divine wrath, and of the need of purification and atonement 
were at the same time greatly deepened. Religious hopes and 
fears, though still largely turning on ceremonial conditions, 
became more individual and personal. The movement was 
widespread, and not confined to those who had been initiated 
into the Orphic or other mysteries. There is little doubt that 
it influenced such centres of theosophic teaching as the shrines 
at Delphi and Eleusis. And A’schylus, who was not merely 
a professional artist but an independent teacher, profoundly 
steeped in all the culture of his time, is not to be too closely 
identified with the doctrines of any school. It will therefore 
be more profitable than the detailed discussion of obscure 
questions, for which the data are defective, to go straightway to 
the poet himself and to examine the ground ideas of his seven 
extant Tragedies in a brief survey. In speaking of “ground 
ideas” I do not mean that he proceeds deductively from first 
principles in the construction of his plots, but that in seriously 
handling a traditional fable he is inevitably guided by the 
conceptions as to human life at which he has arrived. By 
taking the seven dramas together with due regard to the order 
of their production, and considering them in the light of what 
we can else discern of Hellenic thought in the early fifth 
century B.c., with the help also of the fragments of lost plays, 
we may hope to catch some glimpses of the grave countenance 
which looks at us from behind the tragic mask, some tones 
which may be detected amidst the harmonies that thrilled the 
Athenian auditory. 


I. The morality of Auschylus, then, is in the first place 
profoundly religious. He has thought deeply on the divine 
attributes and the divine working. In several of his plays the 
dramatis persone were wholly superhuman. But the only 
work of this kind which has come down to us is the second 
or central drama of the Promethean trilogy—the Prometheus 
Bound. This is not so much a tragedy in the modern sense 
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as a mystery or morality play, embodying symbolically the 
poet’s view of heavenly things. 

The Prometheus of Aischylus has appealed in various ways 
to the modern imagination. Goethe saw in it the protest of 
the human intellect against the perversions of Christian the- 
ology. To Shelley, the suffering Titan personified the hopes 
and struggles of the Revolution, prefiguring the destruction of 
privilege and the triumph of equality and fraternity. To Mrs 
Browning he represented all that was noble and beneficent in 
human progress. But in such “ private interpretations ” there 
is too much of subjectivity. 

To understand A‘schylus, the trilogy must be taken as a 
whole. Zeus in the central drama is tyrannical indeed, for in his 
immature and arbitrary rule he has quarrelled with wisdom and 
beneficence personified. But the Zeus whom Aischylus wor- 
shipped was of a different mood. For, ages since, the supreme 
God and Prometheus had been reconciled ; power and wisdom 
had met together, force and beneficence had kissed each other. 
This had been brought to pass by the destinies and the law 
of retribution working in concert towards a consummation in 
which righteousness should at length prevail. No modem 
verse is more expressive of the spirit of the Prometheus than 
the lines which occur in one of Browning’s latest poems :— 


“T have faith such end shall be: 
From the first, power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 

Love were as plain to see. 


When see ?—When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder, worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth, 
And power comes full in play.” 


Not the destruction of an existing order as in Shelley, not 
the omnipotence of human intellect as in Goethe's lyric, but 
the ultimate harmonising of apparent opposites in the divine 
nature, with corresponding peace on earth and goodwill 
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amongst mankind, is the ground idea of the Trilogy as a whole. 
In the extant play the opposition culminates and forms indeed 
an effective protest against any theology in which God is con- 
ceived merely as the Almighty, to the exclusion of the other 
divine attributes of benevolence, equity and mercy. Zeus as 
he now reigns—not as he is imagined to have ruled in some 
distant past—whether as “ winking at the times of ignorance,” 
or because he had not yet attained perfection—is rather that 
ineffable power to whom the chorus of the Agamemnon 
appeal :— 
“ Zeus—by what name soe’er 
He glories being addressed, 
Even by that holiest name 
I name the highest and best,— 
On him I cast my troublous care, 
My only refuge from despair : 
Weighing all else, in him alone I find 
Relief from this vain burden of the mind.” 
. . » “Zeus, who prepared for men 
The path of wisdom, binding fast 
Learning to suffering” . . . 


But the poet is not to be supposed to have attained to this 
conception at a single bound, or to have cleared it from all 
confusion and ambiguity. In the Supplices, perhaps the earliest 
of the extant dramas, while the power of Zeus is sublimely 
expressed, the pleadings of his children or descendants with 
him are tinged with a pathetic doubtfulness. The poet’s faith 
shone out most brightly towards the end of his career. His 
thought in its earlier efforts was still struggling within the 
swaddling bands of tradition and mythology. 


II. Now to descend from the divine into the human sphere. 
In this there is a corresponding contrast between the former 
and the latter dispensations: a corresponding progress from 
moral Chaos towards moral Cosmos; from wrathfulness to 
mercy, from revenge to equity, from sheer autocracy to ordered 
liberty, from a blind fate to righteous retribution ; from divine 
malignity to divine Nemesis, from the dread Erinyes to the 
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Eumenides, who preside over public and domestic peace. 
Meanwhile the prophecy of Aischylus, like other great pro- 
phetic utterances, is pregnant not only with rich promise for 
humanity, but with solemn warning. The elemental passions, 
which he so vividly depicts, are tamed by heavenly influences, 
but not extinguished. The civilised human being has still a 
wild trick of his ancestors, and should those latent fires again 
break forth, then woe be to the world and to mankind. 

At first the traditional darkness still hovers over the scene. 
The appeal of the Danaides to Zeus as Io’s lover is only 
temporarily successful ; for the sequel, although the drama has 
perished, is known to have been disastrous. The persecuting 
cousins in some way vindicate their right; the marriage is 
solemnised but not consummated, except in the case of 
Hypermestra, whose love is won by Lynceus, so that she 
breaks her rash vow—splendidé mendax. When taken to 
task for this, she gives the well-known answer: 

“‘ Heaven broods with holy longing o’er earth’s breast ; 
Earth inly longs for gentle Heaven’s embrace ; 
Till showers descending from the brooding Heaven 
Quicken her womb, and she brings forth for mortals 
The grape, the olive, and sustaining corn. 
From that moist marriage, too, the woods are clothed 
With beauty :—these are partners of my sin.” 

We are reminded of the words of the half chorus at the 
end of the Swpplices in praise of the gentler mood of 
Aphrodité. 

But the point about the extant play is that it represents 4 
time when the law of sanctuary was not yet absolute, but 
could still be matter of debate, to be decided only by a popular 
vote. Indirectly the whole drama is a plea for the claims of 
natural affection and humanity—for civilised as against bar- 
barous proceeding—and the assertion of a religious sanction 
for equity and mercy. 

The C£dipodean Trilogy, of which the extant part,— 
the Seven against Thebes,—appears to have been the con- 

cluding drama, would seem to have likewise ended in gloom. 
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The tragic Muse still works beneath the shadow of that elder 
dispensation, in which the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children, and the dead man’s curse lives on to blight his 
posterity. Eteocles saves his country, but falls a victim to a 
predetermined doom. ‘The main impression is one of pity and 
terror unrelieved. Yet in depicting the nobleness of the 
Cadmean prince’s contention against such fearful odds, the 
poet emphasises his deep moral conviction that honour and 
virtue are of more account than the life itself; and in the 
description of Amphiaraus, commonly supposed to contain an 
allusion to Aristides the Just, an ideal of disinterested public 
spirit is held up to view. The harshness of the situation is 
further softened by the sisterly affection of Antigone, who, as 
afterwards in Sophocles, defies the edict of the citizens who 
forbade the burial of Polynices. Yet if the poet had ended 
there, his art might well have been accused of pessimism. 
The Erinys works only for destruction; the power of the 
curse is absolute; the sin of Laius is not purged. .It is in 
the great Orestean Trilogy, which has fortunately come down 
to us almost entire, that the higher mind of Auschylus comes 
clearly forth. Greek Tragedy is here approaching the stage 
so well described by a French critic quoted in one of Matthew 
Amold’s note-books, as “the song of humanity when detaching 
itself from gloomy images of Fate, and setting its face freely 
towards the light” (Sophocle chante [humanité a Vheure ow elle 
se dégage des fatalités sombres et se dirige librement vers la 
lumiére), 

It does not follow that the fatality, which is of the substance 
of the legends, is by any means discarded. Fate, Nemesis, and 
divine anger still form the warp of Tragedy—but the ideas which 
they symbolise are modified by the nature of the!woof. Destiny 
is no longer the blind inexorable power of primitive belief, but 
has beneficent aspects, and works, however slowly, in harmony 
with eternal Justice. Divine Nemesis is no longer moved by 
the mere determination to pull down what is high. It is only 
impious self-exaltation that goes before disaster. The Erinyes 
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are transformed into the Eumenides, losing nothing of their 
awful dignity, but reserving a blessing. 

An injustice is done to the poet when the Agamemnon is 
produced alone: or when, as in the Les Erinyes of Leconte 
de Lisle, the action ends with the catastrophe of the Choephori. 
That is to mutilate a grand creation ; as if Macbeth were ended 
with the murder of Duncan, or with the passion of Macduff 
over the loss of his wife and children. It would be as reasonable 
to tell the story of the Flood without the setting of the bow in 
the cloud, or the death of Stephen without his vision of the open 
Heaven. For it is in the Trilogy as a whole that the mind of 
Aschylus is fully revealed. The crude morality of a previous 
generation is corrected ; the “ miserable child’s play” of action 
and reaction, revenge upon revenge, is finally condemned :— 


“Thanks to the power that wields the sovereign oar 
Resistless, toward the eternal shore.” 


The evil-doer must suffer, but this is the work of Him who 
by a supreme law has made suffering the condition of learning 
to do well. When right is vindicated, then “the darkness is 
past and the true light now shineth ” :— 

“ Night is past, behold the day ” (xdpa 76 das ideiv). 

But the experience of former evil remains to warn man- 
kind of possibilities that may recur, and the heart which exults 
in this fresh vision of a new ideal has leisure “to grieve at 
grievances foregone,”—to make allowance for the embitter- 
ment of Clytemnestra, to enter into all the pathos of Cas- 
sandra’s fate, to fathom the darkness enveloping the house of 
the Pelopide, and sympathise with the long agony of 
Agamemnon’s children as they stand before his tomb: to 
follow Orestes in his wandering, as he slowly expiates his 
heaven-appointed matricide, and rejoice with him when by 
the grace of Athena he is once more an Argive and may 

return to reign in his own country, and in his father’s home. 


The Persians of Aischylus is the sole extant example of 4 
Greek historical drama. His predecessor Phrynichus had 
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produced a play on the calamity which befell the Ionian name 
in the sack of Miletus and gave a foretaste of the Persian War. 
And he had been fined by his countrymen for reminding them 
of a personal sorrow. But Aischylus, only six years after 
Platea, was not afraid of presenting to the Athenians an image 
of their triumphs in which he himself had shared. The play 
belongs to an early stage of his career,—still having more the 
form of a cantata than of a drama,—but he is untrammelled by 
the time-honoured legends, and his own thought is conse- 
quently more clearly apparent. 

Dramatic perspective is secured by remoteness of place, 
which serves instead of remoteness in time. The scene is 
laid at Susa, the centre of the Persian empire, at a distance 
of three months’ journey from the Augean. And for the con- 
trast between the earlier and later dispensations, we have the 
jubilant antithesis of an ordered liberty to bare autocracy. 
The Athenians are taught to feel compassion for a fallen foe; 
they are warned against the danger of overweening pride, and 
they are instructed to attribute their success, not to man’s 
power or wisdom, but to those free institutions which are 
the gift to them of Athena. Already the decrees of Destiny 
are seen to be conditional on human conduct. They may be 
retarded by wise foresight, or hastened, as in the case of 
Xerxes, by human folly and sin. It is observable that while 
many individual Persians are celebrated, not a single Greek 
ismentioned by name. Whether this is meant to conciliate 
jealousies or to emphasise the impression of divine interven- 
tion, it gives striking evidence of the feeling of equality which 
prevailed amongst Athenian citizens, and it may be fairly 
understood as a Greek equivalent for “ Non nobis, Domine.” 


The spiritof the pieceapproaches that of ourlatest war lyrist:— 


“The Sea-kings loved not boasting, they cursed not him that cursed, 
They honoured all men duly, and him that faced them, first ; 
They strove and knew not hatred, they smote and toiled to save, 
They tended whom they vanquished, they praised the fallen brave.” ! 


1 The Sailing of the Long Ships, by Henry Newbolt. 
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Yet the praises of Darius imply the possibility of a bene- 
ficent paternal monarchy: and the supernatural in Tragedy 
has never been used with more effect that in the apparition 
of his Ghost. His last words in departing are possibly an echo 
from the wisdom of some Persian sage. They have some- 
thing in them of the tone of Omar Khayyam, and of the verse 
in Ecclesiastes (ix. 10), of which Mr C. Montefiore says,’ “ the 
moral is found in reasonable enjoyment and in fruitful energy. 
Be active while you can.” 


In loftiness of Ethical conception, the only Greek poet 
comparable to Aischylus is Pindar. But Atschylus is by far 
the more expansive, the more human. Pindar’s sympathies 
are with the scions of great houses, and to them also his 
warnings and exhortations are addressed. Whether for reproof 
and admonition or for consolation, the appeal of Auschylus is 
to the people at large. Although a brave soldier, he has a 
pious horror of king-made wars. He sees that popular respect 
for a throne not established in righteousness is sure to decay, 
and that freedom itself is valueless without the maintenance 
of law. And he cares for order in the family no less than in 
the state. The breach of domestic peace and purity is breach 
of all. It is like the letting out of waters, and must redound 
to national disaster. Herein Adschylus is wiser than Plato. 
And for woman he has everywhere the tenderness that accom- 
panies the truest manhood. His Electra, although embittered, 
has not the touch of iron which we find in the Electra of 
Sophocles, and his compassion for the female captives in 4 
conquered city breathes the very spirit of chivalry. The 
devotion of the Ocean-nymphs who share the fate of Pro- 
metheus is measured by the feminine tearfulness of their first 
approach to him. 

Aischylus has much in common with the Hebrew prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. Like them he 
holds before mankind an ideal of righteousness and mercy, of 
1 In his Bible for Home Reading. 
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purity and equity. But he differs from them in his bright 
appreciation of innocent human joys; and while the glorious 
city of the Messianic vision was in the far future, A’schylus 
exulted in a redemption of humanity which he saw to be 
actually in progress, and which, amongst his own countrymen, 
he believed to have begun. Though his latter days were over- 
clouded, and he espied danger in some threatened innovations, 
he was happy in not anticipating the evils consequent on the 
Peloponesian War. Else the end would have appeared to him 
as still remote, and he might have exclaimed with his own 
Prometheus :— 


“ Not so.—Not yet.—All-consummating Fate 
Ordains this otherwise. When countless woes 
And agonies have bowed me—not till then— 
These bonds shall leave me.” } 


1 The quotations are naturally taken from my own translation (Zschylus in 
English Verse; Kegan Paul, 1890). I may also be permitted to refer to my 
volume on Religion in Greek Literature (Longmans, 1896), and to a Guide to Greek 
Tragedy (Rivingtons). 


LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


Lonpon. 
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PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF DEATH. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
Professor Elect of Moral Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 


1. CERTAIN ideas and sentiments are found in Plato, the value 
of which, as he understood and felt them, this paper is an 
attempt to appreciate. I may call them “apparent common- 
places,” because there are modes of thought and feeling, 
familiar to us as half-truths grown obsolete, which are the 
lineal descendants of these Platonic principles. 

I allude to the whole vein of sentiment connected with the 
professed preference of death to life. This sentiment comes to 
us, I take it, mainly from Plato, though modified and rein- 
forced by many Eastern influences. We are accustomed to 
regard such ideas as half-truths or worse, reminding us of sense- 
less and ugly forms of martyrdom or Puritanism. Our favourite 
half-truth is the opposite one :— 

“ How good is man’s life, the mere living, how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy.” 

We triumphantly confront Plato with Spinoza, “The free 
man thinks of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is 
a meditation not of death but of life.” We come back to 
him with minds full of the triumph over Puritanism, the joy 
of living; we find in him something that looks like the 
obsolete commonplaces of asceticism, and we incline to set it 
down as a platitude of religious sentiment misunderstood, and 
one which our healthy modern living has for ever discredited. 
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It is our own favourite platitude, or let us say more 
temperately, our modern side of the truth, that we like to find 
in Plato to-day. This interest is very noticeable in modern in- 
terpretations of him. The order of the dialogues has been 
reconsidered ; the social and logical side of his writings has on 
the whole come forward ; the religious and supra-mundane side 
has on the whole passed more into the background. What- 
ever detailed processes have led to this result, I do not think 
we can doubt that it represents on the whole a change in the 
trend of interest with which Plato is approached by the 
general mind. 

Yet his inspiration is nowhere more intense than in the 
Phedo, the type for all time, in Western thought, of the praise 
of death. No one who reads the book can doubt that he is 
here expressing some of his very deepest experiences. It 
would be a great thing if, fairly reading through what he 
actually says, we could form some distinct and sympathetic 
notion of the determinate ideas and feelings which clearly 
meant so much to him. 

There is a great philosophical doctrine, which writers of the 
last few generations have made and are making familiar, 
known by the catchword of “ dying to live.” I believe in this 
doctrine, and think that it is involved at any rate in the 
highest form of religion. But though our .view may reduce 
itself in pure theory to this, it is more especially our aim to see 
how the particular contrast of life and death in the everyday 
meaning of the words presented itself to Plato’s mind when he 
wrote the Phado. 

2. We should notice, in a very few words—the story is 
familiar to everyone—how the subject is approached, For the 
phrasing of Plato’s argument is coloured no doubt to some 
extent by the occasion to which it is adapted. 

It is the day on which at sunset Socrates is to die. He is 
conversing with his friends, and has let fall lightly the saying 
that to one who has lived the life of the intelligence, death 
cannot be unwelcome. His friends cry out upon his readiness 
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to abandon them, and he, in answer, undertakes to defend 
himself from the charge of being unreasonably ready to leave 
them, more successfully he hopes than he had defended himself 
before the Athenian jury. 

Let us first define, he begins, what we mean by death. 
Obviously it is the separation of the soul or mind from the 
body ; so that each of the two comes to be by itself, and to go 
its own way apart from the other. 

(This is the conception which governs Plato’s account of 
the death in life which is the ideal for man at his best. The 
further question, whether or no the soul itself is liable to 
dissolution, is also treated in the Phedo, but it is beyond the 
present subject.) 

Now this definition of death, the Platonic Socrates urges, is 
exactly the definition of what the best kind of man must have 
aimed at his whole life long; that is to say, the liberation or 
isolation of mind from body. Therefore, when there comes 
upon him in fact the very fulfilment of all that throughout life 
he has been striving for, would it not be absurd that he should 
be troubled ? 

3. That is the burden, in a few words, of the defence which 
Socrates makes. We are not proposing to pursue the more 
familiar and more exciting side of his great argument, the 
destiny of the soul after death. We wish to turn our thoughts 
to Plato’s meaning in the other side of his contention, and try 
to appreciate what he feels and intends in speaking of the libera- 
tion of mind from body as an actual experience of human life. 

i. And, in the first place, what does “the body” mean, 
when Plato assures us that the man who would make the most 
and best of life must above all things yearn to be free from it? 

Let us see how it presents itself to him under three main 
aspects,—Sense Perception, Pleasure and Pain, and the com- 
petitive and material needs of life. 

Sense Perception is for him, in the present argument, 4 
mixing up of soul with body.’ “And when we turn to the 
1 Phedo, 65. 
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actual acquisition of wisdom, what then? Is the body a 
hindrance to us, or is it not, if we take it as a partner in our 
search? Have sight and hearing, for example, as we men 
employ them, any grasp of truth? Or are not even the poets, 
who are no great philosophers, always repeating to us that 
there is nothing precise either of what we hear or of what we 
see? And yet if these, of all our bodily senses, are neither 
precise nor lucid, it is pretty certain that the rest are not, for 
they are all inferior to these ; so it is plain that when the mind 
tries to apprehend reality with the help of the body, the body 
simply leads it astray.” 

Moreover, Pleasure and Pain are nails or fetters which rivet 
the mind to the body. “When a man (Phedo, 88 B) has a 
violent feeling of pleasure or of fear, of pain or of desire, the 
mischief it does to him is not what one might suppose, such as 
making him ill, or making him spend money on his lusts; but 
the supreme and superlative evil befalls him, and that without 
his knowing it. It is this: that in the moment when a man’s 
mind feels intense pleasure or pain at a certain object, it is 
constrained to suppose that the special occasion of its feeling is 
the most distinct and the most real of things; whereas it is 
nothing of the kind—so that in this experience more especially 
the mind is fettered by the body, the reason being that every 
pleasure and pain brings a rivet and rivets the soul to the body, 
and transfixes it and makes it resemble the body, and judge 
those things to be real which the body affirms.” 

And lastly, the term “ body ” itself is practically a synonym 
(as implied in the Republic) for the competitive desires ; 
ambition on the one hand, and avarice based upon sensuality 
on the other, as opposed to the spiritual goods, which, as Green 
tells us, are essentially non-competitive (Phedo, 68 B.c.). In 
this spirit Plato writes (ib. 66 B), “For the body causes us 
endless interruption by the mere necessity of food; and 
Moreover, if any illnesses attack us, they obstruct our pursuit 
of truth. And it fills us with lusts and desires, with fears and 
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allows us a moment to think of anything. For it is the body 
again and its desires that are the source of wars and factions 
and fightings. War is made to get wealth, and wealth has to 
be got for the body, to the service of which we are bound. 
And hence, for all these reasons, our intelligent life is broken 
up. And what is worst of all, if we do get a moment’s peace 
and set ourselves to any bit of study, it always interrupts us, 
bringing trouble and distraction, and driving us off our point ; 
so that it utterly forbids us to behold the truth.” 

There is no doubt, I think, that these quotations, which 
could be indefinitely multiplied, reveal a perfectly actual ex- 
perience, which the writer passionately felt to be a fact of the 
first importance. 

We can see, to begin with, that, as is always the case in 
moral or religious language, “the body” means for him a 
certain element in what we call the mind. If we ask what he 
takes to be the central feature of this element, we shall note 
that it is expressed by such words as conflict, distraction, in- 
terruption. Of this conflict and distraction, inherent in the 
element in question, actual war is only the strongest case. 
And another extreme case is the sort of topsy-turvydom that 
comes of our pleasures and pains: they are so obviously ir- 
relevant to the real importance of things, and yet our individual 
feeling of what is important or actual is constrained to follow 
them. This seems to be the seamy side of voluntarism. It is 
a well known gospel to-day that things are real for you in as 
far as they are the occasion of feeling or volition in you. 
Plato seems to have been familiar with the tendency which 
finds expression in this idea, and further to have observed upon 
it, what extraordinary notions of reality it produces in us. 

The body, then, is for him, in the usage we have now before 
us, a name for fragmentary, unharmonised forms of experience. 

ii. We will look again at Sensation and Feeling in the 
light of this suggestion to try and appreciate the point of view 
which evidently meant so much for him. 

First, as to Sensation—we are accustomed, so far from 
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holding that sensation is a hindrance to cognition, rather to 
believe that all knowledge comes by observing and combining 
sensations. And Plato of course knew that human beings 
could only get knowledge by help of sense-perception ; he says 
so over and over again. But what he seems to feel is that 
every sensation as such, though it may somehow carry a 
meaning, ts itself a fragment and a distraction. I suppose a 
psychologist would tell us that every sensation is not only 
what it is, a colour, sound, or so forth, but constitutes a certain 
drag or demand upon our entire being. A number of uncon- 
nected sensations (as nearly unconnected as they can be got) 
are absolutely painful from the distraction which they produce. 
Each of them, no doubt, brings with it a something which 
somehow can further cognition; but as they come to us, they 
are a clashing of fragments, or an effort to fix points in a many- 
coloured stream. Every one must practically be aware of this, 
I believe. The mind no doubt demands activity, but an 
activity which involves repose; not a mere hurrying from 
point to point and back again. And until sensation is pro- 
foundly transfigured, the attempt to use it for purposes of 
cognition comes to this, like trying to do a sum in one’s head 
and finding the numbers too high—an example which has been 
used to illustrate the feeling of discord in music. A glance at 
any logic of science—Mr Karl Pearson, for instance, is very 
emphatic on the point—will show that logical nexus is not to 
be found in sense-perceptions, which always give us both too 
much and too little to make a term in a strict inference. 

What do we say, it may be asked, of sensation par excellence 
—the sensations of fine art? Surely these carry with them 
their significance and their warrant; they at least cannot be, 
in their essence, such as to worry or to perplex the mind. 

First let us note two things that Plato says about this. 

“If anyone tells me the reason for which anything is 
beautiful, because either it has a brilliant colour or a certain 
figure, or anything else of that kind, I let all this go, for all 
these other explanations I feel distracting, but in my own 
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mind I adhere to this one conviction simply, and downrightly, 
and perhaps rather stupidly, that nothing can make a thing 
beautiful but the presence of, or participation in, the ultimate 
real beauty, however the connection may come about, for as 
to this I will not go on to make any assertion. But it does 
seem to me a perfectly safe answer that beauty is what makes 
beautiful things beautiful.” —(Phado, 100 p). 

The passage reads like a comment upon the history of 
esthetic theories, and the depth of its irony can be best 
appreciated by those to whom this ground is familiar. Beauty, 
after all, must be beauty, and that means something more 
than the fulfilment of a special recipe, whether for colour or 
spatial figure, or for any other particular sensuous combination. 
Plato is saying at least what is said by our own moder 
descriptionists, or advocates of “the sum of the conditions,” 
though he may be saying more as well. If you want to know 
what makes a thing beautiful, you have got to find out what, 
in its complete and characteristic nature, a beautiful thing is. 
And what he expects of real beauty, Plato tells you in another 
place (Sympos. 211 a). “It is not beautiful in one way and 
ugly in another, nor beautiful at one time and ugly at another 
—nor beautiful in the eyes of some and ugly in the eyes of 
others—it will not appear in the guise of some face or hands, 
or anything else in which body plays a part—it will not be on 
a level with gold, or fine clothes and beautiful boys—not full 
of human flesh, and of colours, and of all kinds of earthly 
folly, but would be the spectacle of divine beauty itself, in 
its simple nature.” 

We are not trying to defend these sentiments philosophi- 
cally. Perhaps they would transform beauty into a perfection 
in which it would be beauty no longer. What we wish to 
remark upon is the genuineness and depth of the experience to 
which Plato here gives expression. Even in art, sensation is 
not deified in itself. The true enjoyment of art is a much 
rarer thing than we are apt to suppose, and demands a higher 
effort. Even here, sensation as such may be an obstacle. | 
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wonder if the musician does not sometimes hear what is so 
plain to others—the scraping of the violin, the hammering of the 
piano, the blaring of the brass. At least it is hardly possible 
to reflect on the perishing nature of the greatest works of 
art, without realising that it is something in them, rather 
than what common-sense perception accepts them as being, 
which makes them a joy for ever. 

To borrow Plato’s favourite phrase, we feel ourselves “ dis- 
tracted” by all these things. They drag or push against one 
another, and against the balance of the mind, and obstruct its 
attainment of an unimpeded activity. 

Now this distractedness, as we saw, is at bottom what 
Plato means by body. The question of materialism, for him, 
isnot whether movements of bodily particles accompany the 
course of consciousness ; it is the question of the distinctive 
nature of certain elements in consciousness themselves. Body 
is for him that which is outside itself ; that which has its parts 
lying side by side, which is always “in another,” and never 
attains to being a self (Zimeus, 52 c). It is, by its very 
nature, a mere nest and focus of distraction and contradiction. 
Mind, in as far as it approaches such a state of distractedness, 
approaches to the nature of body. Look at a dog “ distracted ” 
between the scent of a rabbit and his master’s voice. He reminds 
us at once of a piece of matter between alternate attractions. 
Unorganised attractions are, indeed, necessarily distractions. 

Now let us turn to feeling, pleasure and pain. It too, we 
have seen, our common “bodily” feeling, is for Plato a sore 
distraction. It is in contradiction with itself and with every- 
thing else. Violent pleasure and pain rivet our interest to 
their objects, and make us, whether we think right or not, 
esteem perhaps a toothache or a love-intrigue the most im- 
portant matter in the universe. 


But yet, is this not so, and is it not feeling that gives every- 


1 Thave seen it said that there are musicians who prefer reading the 


Score to hearing the performance, because the sounds are liable to jar upon 
them. This is ultra-Platonic. 
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thing its value? And can feeling be judged by anything but 
simply what we feel? Well, we are not arguing metaphysi- 
cally ; we are trying to realise the experience which Plato is 
transcribing. Now is not what he says familiar in human 
nature? Is it not obvious that our most violent pleasure and 
pain distract the mind, and make it attach supreme importance 
to objects which in looking at life as a whole we pronounce of 
little worth? Can we believe that intensity of spiritual emotion 
is the same thing with, or measurable by, violence of psychical 
perturbation? A light in a turnip lantern may give a man a 
shock that kills him, but this proves nothing at all for the 
degree of spiritual emotion involved for him in the perception. 
iii. Here, however, we may be met by the reproach of 
intellectualism, and we will observe upon it in a digression. 
If anyone ever inferred that because psychical perturbation 
is a fallacious test of feeling, we are abandoned to a cold 
intellectualism, it certainly was not Plato, nor, I think, any 
true Greek, Wordsworth’s “philosophic mind,” if it means 
“apathy,” is neither Platonic nor yet Hellenic. The thinker 
for whom love is the spring of knowledge — for whom 
the very experience of mathematical “equals,” as our senses 
perceive them, “is zealous for” or “aspires to” a perfection 
which it cannot attain, and for whom the great ocean of 
beauty is the goal of education, is certainly not what most 
people mean when they talk of an intellectualist. It is 
true that he considers it improper to ascribe pleasure to God; 
but this only means, I think, that the unimpeded activity 
of a perfect being seems to him to demand a name which 
should not recall the contradictions of human enjoyment. 
Intellectualism in the modern sense ought not, I believe, to 
be ascribed to any true Greek thinker. The Greek principle 
that knowledge and goodness are one destroys it, root and 
branch. The triumph of “knowledge” for Socrates was to 
classify things rightly ; and to classify things rightly, for him, 
was one and the same with “attending to the most important 
things in life,” the root of moral strength and self-control 
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(Xen., Memor. iv. 5, ii.). It is surely obvious that we are 
here dealing with the view of a sane and large-minded man, 
who has never made the fatal separation between will and 
intellect which modern psychology is now striving to undo, 
while a philosophy, which I think one-sided, is setting about 
the same task by the road of reducing intelligence to will. In 
the same spirit of “classification” must have sounded the 
great lost speech of Themistocles before Salamis, to which the 
historian devotes three meagre lines of reminiscence.’ “For 
the great deeds and men of Athens had ceased when he wrote 
to be a welcome memory to Greece.” “The argument of it 
was,” Herodotus tells us, “an enumeration and a contrast of 
the higher things and the lower in all that is possible for man’s 
nature and situation; and of these having exhorted them in 
every case to choose the higher, he summoned them to go on 
board the ships.” And before returning to Plato, I cannot 
omit to mention the passage of Euripides, recently new- 
created for us by the touch of a master, where the great poet 
militant of intelligence reveals his old love of knowledge 
blended with the praise of the fuller wisdom, which as Plato 
taught, and the New Testament agreed, “is itself that divine 
foolishness, that strength in weakness, before which the cunning 
of the world and the pageantry of power fade and are dis- 
comfited.”—(Nettleship, 1, 885.) 


* Knowledge, we are not foes ; 
I seek thee diligently, 
But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee ; 
Blowing to beautiful things 
On amid dark and light, 
Till Life, through the trammellings 
Of laws that are not the right, 
Breaks, clean and pure, and sings 
Glorying to God in the height.” 


‘ Herodotus, viii. 83. The introduction to Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
Euripides reminded me of this passage, by which I had often been struck 
before, but had never seen its importance recognised. The passage from 
Euripides below is quoted from the same volume. 
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The common principle of all these sayings, of all supreme 
life and art and thought, is, it seems to me, that true 
and great feeling cannot exist apart from true and great in- 
telligence, and partakes of the same character, and is recog- 
nisable by analogous tests. I do not suppose that the under- 
lying unity of the classical and romantic spirit, their common 
passion and yearning, has ever been more profoundly expressed 
than in the following words, which sum up the part of Plato's 
argument which we have been considering: “If it be true, as 
it is, that for the sake of an earthly love, or of a wife, or of a 
son that has departed, many a man has been ready to go to 
the other world, led by the hope of seeing once more those 
whom he yearns for, and of being with them; shall then the 
true lover of the perfect mind, who has strongly grasped this 
very hope, that in the other world, if nowhere else, he shall 
find its reality, shall he be troubled at dying and not go 
thither joyfully? Surely we must believe he will be glad, if 
he was a philosopher indeed.” 

4, These are indications of the experience in view of which 
Plato contends that the man who makes the most and the best 
of his life must always be discontented with what he calls the 


body ;' and that he will live in the practice of dying, that is - 


to say, in the effort to recall and collect the mind into its 
true and complete nature, out of the fragmentary and perish- 
ing experiences which are so closely akin to body, itself the 
focus of all distraction and contradiction. 

We are naturally struck by the opposition of sentiment 
which appears to subsist between views like these and Spinoza’s 
great saying to which I have referred, “The free man thinks 
of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is a meditation 
(=Plato’s word, ‘practice,’ or ‘rehearsal’) not of death but 
of life.” 

But let us look a little closer. In the first place, it is 
perfectly plain that the two great philosophers are arguing in 
the same practical sense, to the effect that the man who knows 

1 The “ carnal mind” of St Paul. 
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how to live, will never be troubled by the fear of death. The 
spirit of both of them is, in the blunt phrase of Lewis Nettle- 
ship (I. lvi), “ Don’t bother about death, it doesn’t count.” 

And further, we carry the spirit of both along with us, if 
we pursue the thought of the same writer (1, 91), and say 
“Fear of death, or clinging to life, is fear of, or clinging to, 
certain fragments of ourselves” (and therefore is what Plato 
calls “bodily”; as indeed such fear is for Plato throughout 
the mark of a carnal mind). “If we could energise a great 
deal more continuously than most of us can, we might experi- 
ence physical death literally without being aware of it.” Or in 
Spinoza’s words (Ethics, 5, 88), “Since from (the highest kind 
of) knowledge there arises the highest possible peace, it follows 
that it is possible for the human mind to be of such a nature 
that that part of it which .... perishes with its body, in 
comparison with the part of it which remains, is of no conse- 
quence.” What we call “death” depends, we begin to see, 
very much on the point of view, and Plato’s meditation of 
death is not very far removed from Spinoza’s meditation of 
life. Both of them mean a conquest over the mood in which 
so many seemingly petty things stand between the soul and 
the truth (Nettleship, 1,71) while a man is alive. What is the 
part which perishes, and what is the part which remains, to 
speak in our imperfect language of parts and divisions, is a 
problem we have not approached. We have confined our- 
selves to ground which I believe cannot be shaken, that in life 
as we know it there is a more real and a less real ; and that in 
attending to the more real, to love and intelligence, the 
“important things of life,” we are certainly and truly reinforc- 
ing an element of our being which is not opposed to, but is 
continuous with, the truer and more essential aspect of what 
we commonly call death. 


B. BOSANQUET. 
Oxsuorr, Surrey. 
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FROM AGNOSTICISM TO THEISM. 


Tue Rev. C. F. DOLE, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., U.S.A. 


I HAVE no desire to make out an argument for Theism, least 
of all things a defence of it. I abhor special pleading, and 
have no confidence in any cause which requires it. I merely 
propose to state, as simply and briefly as possible, the considera- 
tions which urge my mind to a theistic view of the universe, 
or, in other words, to a spiritual philosophy of life. Incident- 
ally, I shall of course presently explain in what sense I can use 
these easily misunderstood words, “theistic” and “ spiritual.” 
Let me confess at the outset how strong my intellectual 
sympathy is with the agnostic position, as represented, for 
example, by such a mind as the late Mr Huxley. In 
fact, the way of agnosticism has proved to my mind 
an admirable and necessary mode of approach to the philo- 
sophical problems of human existence. Thus, if I have ever 
had any postulates of thought, they have been substantially 
the following: that all human opinions are fallible; that 
they are therefore fit subjects of inquiry, correction, and 
further development!; that the open mind, free of bias, 
prejudice, and egotism, is the essential condition of discover 
ing truth; that whatever is true can bear the most search- 
ing examination; that the realm of knowledge is democratic, 
by which I mean that there can be no facts of importance 
which any fair-minded man may not verify, if he will, for 
himself; that no one has any right to profess to believe any: 
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thing which one’s own mind has not apprehended ; that there 
are various subjects of speculation towards which the only 
honest attitude for many minds, at least for the present, is of 
him who says, frankly, “I do not know.” Is not this the 
characteristic temper of the “ Agnostic ” ? 

Let me add that, although reared in an “Evangelical ” 
denomination, my mind has always revolted against the word 
“supernatural,” and the implications which usually go with it. 
I never could easily believe that, besides nature and natural 
processes, there was another world where processes were not 
natural. Thus the biblical stories of miracles were an unassimil- 
able burden, till I caught the clew of the great procession of the 
wonder stories and psychic phenomena which mark the history 
of all peoples, and which we are studying to-day at first hand. 
This sort of study—for instance, Professor William James’ new 
work on “The Varieties of Religious Experience ”—leaves me 
still agnostic as regards any assumed supernatural existence. 

Moreover, I cannot believe in God as many conceive of 
God. They seem to have three different facts in view: There 
is the self; there is nature; of these two facts they are sure; 
and besides, there is God, of whom they are not as sure as 
they would like to be. As an old Doctor of Divinity once 
said to me, looking up to the stars at night, “Ah! if we 
only were sure that there is a God.” Here was the conception 
of a Being, to be demonstrated, perhaps some time to be seen, 
inclosed in a form, sitting on a throne ; a Being now here, and 
again somewhere else,—a third something in addition to the 
universe. I suspect that it was with reference to such a God, 
4 supernatural existence, that Mr Huxley was agnostic. I 
find myself equally agnostic about this supernatural God. I 
cannot disprove the hypothesis that such a God is. But my 
mind does not find such a God in the facts which present 
themselves. Besides Nature (taking this word in its largest 
meaning), I cannot discover the evidence of another Being. 

Once more, I have to be an agnostic about a future life. 
Who really knows that he shall have continued personal 
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existence for ever, as he knows that he loves his wife and 
children? Here is a subject towards which the attitude of 
modesty, rather than dogmatism, seems to be fitting. While 
I go heartily with those who hold to the idea of immortality as 
a valid and rational hope, I cannot feel that this hope is in any 
way strengthened by making it an article of a creed. To 
insist that men shall express a stronger conviction upon any 
given subject than they sincerely possess, seems to me to be 
really, not a confession of faith, but of intellectual distrust. 

I said that I see no evidence of the existence of a God 
superimposed upon the universe, or dwelling somewhere in it 
as an inhabitant,—a sort of a supernatural third Being, besides 
the self and the world. So far as this variety of theism 
prevails, it is a survival of polytheism. In place of many 
supernatural beings, one only remains. Putting aside such an 
idea of God once for all, I proceed to tell what theistic concep- 
tion not only satisfies my mind, but appears to tally with all 
the facts which I know. I may rather say that my thought 
of God grows out of the facts, and is indeed the only satis- 
factory interpretation of the facts which I can find. In short, 
the name “God” is the highest, and on the whole the most 
comprehensive name with which to sum up my understanding, 
and my feeling too, about the universe. When I say that I 
believe in God, I really mean that the universe does not 
appear to me as a mere mechanism, but as pulsating with 
life ; I mean that the intellectual aspect of the universe is the 
most striking fact that I observe; I mean that I find in its 
higher reaches an ethical order or structure; it seems to me 
singularly purposive; I find it one in essence, and nowhere 
chaotic or dualistic; it exhibits to my mind not ill-will o 
indifference, but, as I am more and more firmly constrained to 
think, a predominant good-will. Seeking to study all kinds of 
facts, daring to blink none of them, I am simply compelled by 
the weight of these facts to call this a Divine Universe, or, using 
the highest name which man has ever developed to describe 
reality, I say that the Universe brings me face to face with God. 
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This name indeed seems to me of little moment. The 
profound question is: What kind of a universe do we live in? 
I am bound to answer that we live in a good, a rational, a 
spiritual universe. When men ask, “Is there a God?” I 
reply, We live in a universe which possesses every quality and 
characteristic which rational faith ever attributed to God. 
When men ask, “Shall we ever see God?” I answer that 
we can already see and feel and know every fact which 
constitutes the “divine” nature. 

Before I go on to show how the facts impress me to say 
these things, let me use a simple illustration to explain just 
what I mean in calling the universe “divine” or “spiritual.” 
I am accustomed, for example, to say that I believe in my 
frend as a man, or as a person. Can I prove the rather 
mysterious fact of personality? It is not even easy to define 
it, thoroughly as I believe in it. I see no person, but only a 
physical structure. Nevertheless, when I speak my friend’s 
name I sum up the total impression that he makes upon me. 
It is more than a bodily impression : there is intelligence in it ; 
there is sentiment and affection; there is the exhibition of a 
good-will toward me. All these subtle things are as hard 
facts as my friend’s bones and muscles, and even more indis- 
pensable, if I am to call him by the name of aman. Thus, 
besides the material aspect of the man, there is another aspect 
which, for want of any better term, and by a sort of figure, we 
call the man’s spiritual nature, without which he would not be 
acomplete man at all. In this mode of thought I do not find 
it of the slightest consequence how this spiritual aspect is 
brought about, or what relation it bears to the mechanical 
facts of nerve and brain cells. Choose any theory that you 
Please as to the part which the nerves and the cells and the 
blood play, the fact which holds over is, that none of these 
physical processes have the slightest significance except by 
reason of the intellectual or spiritual results which they work 
out. An automaton would not be a man even if you could 


make it act and dress itself. The man thinks and reasons and 
Vou. I.—No. 1. 8 
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loves; his consciousness lies at the heart of his manhood. I 
Grant that man should learn to produce life as he once d 
7 learned to produce fire, so much the more wonderful is this fi 
nature which I call spiritual. When I say, then, that the e 
_ universe impresses me as divine or spiritual, and when I sum is, 
_ up my total impression of it by calling it God, I mean the th 
- same thing as when I think of my friend,—not as body alone, If 
i but as a spiritual personality,—and when I accordingly sum up at 
ie my total impression of him by calling him my good friend. 

4 I will now explain more in detail how I get this spiritual - 

i, impression of the world. Grant that we all begin with what 
i we call the facts of sense. Grant, if you like, that nothing ever in 
4 comes to us at all except through the door of some one of the kn 
| senses. Go as far as you like in your study of the kind of At 
| phenomena which engage the attention of naturalists like pre 
4 Haeckel. Presently the inevitable question arises: What is fac 
: this mystery which we call matter? We are of it; we play sci 
‘i with it; we handle it and construct with it; we believe in the the 
q reality of its existence; but its essence eludes us. We might the 
-_ as well call it spirit as matter. Among our speculations about istic 
i it, the hypothesis that its atoms are each a whirling centre of a re 
a force serves as well as anything else to cover our ignorance of ber 
its inner nature. con: 
- And now, what is force? We feel its presence everywhere. 
_ We possess a little store of it in ourselves; we learn to tum our 
: a it on and apply it. We live as if in a boundless ocean of it. ever 
: Its tides sweep over and through us. In regard to both thou 
_ matter and force, we appreciate the reality of what Mr Herbert dese: 
q Spencer has called the “ Unknowable.” Philosophical theists our ¢ 
_ have always been modest in naming the mysterious source and expr 
7H origin of things. God is another name for the “ unknowable”; num 
j God is that which is in and behind matter; God is that which ming 
exercises force; or, if you prefer, Force is one of His names thou, 
In other words, that which is behind all things is revealed 9 HH of th 
Force, both in me and everywhere around us. we di 
1 have willingly enough adopted the term “ unknowable.’ T 
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I should as willingly have used the same expression to 
characterise the inscrutable kernel of personality which we 
find so difficult to catch and define in the case of the individual 
man. And yet, however mysterious man’s innermost nature 
is, man is not altogether unknowable. However mysterious 
the universe is, beyond our finding out, it is not unknowable. 
If we never know quite what force or matter is, yet our science 
at every step consists in learning about matter and force. 

The truth is, that through the phenomena of both matter 
and force the unknowable enters the field of knowledge. 

Let us see what other qualities or attributes we discover 
in our universe through which the unknowable makes itself 
known to us. Thus, for example, in a recent paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, its 
president, Dr Charles S. Minot, calls attention to the marvellous 
fact of consciousness. The life of the universe rises into con- 
sciousness, and reveals itself in consciousness. In other words, 
there is something in the nature of things besides machinery ; 
there is life, of which consciousness is the signal and character- 
istic. Try if you can to imagine a universe without anywhere 
a ray of consciousness. Such a universe might exactly as well 
be non-existent. It could have no value or significance unless 
consciousness in some form took cognisance of it. 

This brings us to another fact which we predicate about 
our universe. It is instinct with intelligence. I mean that 
everything that we see passes over at once into terms of 
thought. However carelessly we may use the word law to 
describe the processes of nature, we at least mean to affirm 
our conviction that this is a rational world, and no chaos. We 
express the relations of the atoms and molecules by ideal 
numbers, and the motions of bodies in ideal curves. Our own 
minds are able to hold the universe in a certain sense in our 
thought. This is simply because we are ourselves the children 
of the universal intelligence, and our minds reflect back what 
we discover. 


The universe is also beautiful. This is to say that there is 
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everywhere order, structure, and form. Wherever the play of 
life is, there is beauty. It is a world that makes patterns and 
colours and harmonies, and its forces play in rhythm. It is as 
true to call the universe beautiful as to call it orderly, or to 
say that it reveals energy. Neither do I forget the facts which 
we call ugly, without specimens of which I cannot see how we 
should ever discover the nature of beauty at all. But the ugly 
thing is never wholly ugly. Even the dead things have a 
beauty of their own, or else they are on their way to pass over 
into new forms of life. ‘The worst ugliness is a tribute to the 
reality of beauty. 

Can we now, in any legitimate sense, say that the universe 
is moral? With difficulty, if we set man over against the 
universe. But our thought of man is not as separate from 
the universe. We think of man as the child of the universe. 
Here the life of the world rises towards its fruitage. Elsewhere 
we have a partial expression of what the universe is. Here, 
especially at man’s best, we have the fullest expression of the 
nature of the universe. Man is what the universe has made him. 
Man at his best shows, does he not, the trend of the process of 
evolution in the universe? Here is matter, force, consciousness, 
intelligence, beauty, or art ; also goodness, justice, love. 

This is very obvious to the student of morality upon the 
large scale of history. Morality begins with the dawn of 
intelligence ; it is in the animals; it exists as a social or co- 
operative force, without which animal existence could not go 
on. It is at work among the most childish peoples, who all 
respond to some sort of appeal to the sense of justice. Show 
men’s intelligence that a course of action is for the common 
good, and there sets in a natural tide of obligation pressing 
them to take that course. 

This fact is, of course, most marked in the case of men 
who are quite normal and mature, and less marked in children 
and childish peoples. Why must Darwin find out and tell 
the truth, however little his fellows relish it? Why must 
Haeckel go to the trouble of puncturing popular superstitions ! 
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Why must Wilberforce or Garrison give his life for the sake 
of freeing an “inferior race” from slavery? Why must men 
die at the stake or on the Cross for an idea? Is this all only 
another form of egotism? Or is it not rather because the 
spirit of the universe is in these men’s acts? Because, in other 
words, goodness or good-will is as really a characteristic of the 
hidden life of the universe, as it is of a true and normal man ? 
Whence does justice, love of truth, mercy, sympathy, humanity, 
idealism come from, unless these spiritual factors are as truly 
of the nature of the universe as force is, or orderly sequence, 
or the mathematical relations of a parabola? In short, I find 
in man—not in one man alone, but in all men at their best—a 
natural, not supernatural, incarnation; by which I mean, that 
“the unknowable,” or God, is made known in man through all 
the characteristic qualities of the universe, whose child man is. 
The universe is the macrocosm, man is the microcosm. 

“ An audacious conception,” it may be said. But is there 
any other conception that tallies with the facts or makes any 
sense of them? And is not man—I mean, man at his best 
and most mature development—entirely worthy of this con- 
ception? That he can conceive of a universe at all, much 
more a divine universe; that he can talk of the infinite in 
space and time; that he can prefer a thousandfold honour, or 
love, or the good of men unborn, to the longest life, is the 
mark of his birthright. The “unknowable” is in him. 

I hear, now, a chorus of the voices of distrust. “Very 
good,” men say; “if goodness is in man, and idealism, and the 
love of truth, so are sensualism, cruelty, injustice, and all 
animalism. Are these ugly things also the characteristics of 
the universal nature?” This seemed to be a perfectly valid 
difficulty to men who held the old-fashioned dogma of 
creationism. 1 wonder that men find it a difficulty who hold 
and apply the idea of evolution. To the thoroughgoing 
evolutionist, evil can never seem the same kind of universal fact 
as force is, or intelligence, or goodness. Evil, like cold or 
darkness, is merely incidental and relative. The feebleness of 
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a child, his falls and hurts, his backwardness and waywardness, 
his lapses, his faults and his stupidities, simply mark the path of 
a being who must grow before he comes to fuller and ampler 
health and life. That he is still a child, and not a mature man, 
means that he needs yet more life, and especially the higher 
qualities of life. He errs and falls and “sins” by way of the 
process of life, wherein he finds out for himself what the 
fulness of the life of the universe is. He never breaks the 
Golden Rule without learning a new lesson of the fact that 
the Golden Rule is the way of his happiness. 

Is not ill-will, it is asked, a species of force? The ill-will, 
for example, of a passionate child or an excited mob seems to 
me like the misdirection of the power in a mill by an ignorant 
workman, whereby he and others are injured. In the display 
of passion or hate, in falsehood or cruelty, I see simply the 
crude force of the animal nature. The man is not yet “all 
there.” The very fact of immorality implies ideals to which 
the man is climbing. 

What shall we say of the man slowly dying of cancer! 
We say, what some of us have actually witnessed, that the 
spirit of man never shows itself so sublime, like the child of 
the universe, as when it lifts itself above disease and pain, 
which touch only the body, and translates suffering into the 
terms of a nobler good-will. Here is God in his highest 
manifestation, turning what we call evil into good. : 

The time has gone by when, after having driven the devil 
out of every corner of the phenomenal universe, and failed to find 
the touch of malice or hate in earthquakes or tempests, we can 
be scared by the presence of the devil of dualism in the moral 
order, and persuaded that “sin” is a kind of power, and not, 
rather, the want of power, the mark of low human vitality. 

I have so far simply followed a common modern habit of 
speech and used the word “universe.” But how does anyone 
know enough to make this magnificent assumption? And 
what do we mean when we say that we live in a universe! 
We surely do not know this by the superficial facts of obser- 
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vation. Early men were not unreasonable in thinking that 
they saw the working of all sorts of discordant forces, if not of 
numberless deities, in the processes of nature. Are we 
perfectly sure even now that the earthquake is a part of the 
order of the universe? If our idea of a universe is anything 
like the unity of a machine, we cannot easily adjust the facts 
of earthquakes and falling stars and death to such a mechanical 
universe. 

The truth is, we do not believe in the universe as a piece of 
mechanism. What we think is that all things in it are related 
together, that all things work together. The unity is vital ; it 
is the unity of that which moves and grows, as if it corre- 
sponded to some idea or purpose. As an actual world, seen 
only for the moment, it is not a universe. It becomes a 
universe to us in view of the ideal suggestions that its eonian 
processes reveal. Suppose, for instance, that the only tenable 
supposition of the consummation of the universe was its total 
collapse into darkness and death. I doubt whether in this 
case we should call it a universe. There are facts, such as 
man’s love of truth, his justice and his disinterestedness, which 
lie outside of the processes of a world simply grinding itself to 
extinction. Moreover, the intelligence stands aghast at the 
conception of a meaningless universe which only exists to run 
down. I suspect, therefore, that the word ‘ universe” has no 
valid meaning apart from the conception of an ideal, or intel- 
lectual, or spiritual order, which indeed we do not see actually 
realised as yet, but which the processes of nature, including 
the story of man, urge upon our minds. The universe is not 
merely certain physical processes so correlated as to work 
aimlessly together, but its vital processes work together for 
good—that is, for life, and not for death; for the expression of 
goodness or spiritual personality; and not for annihilation and 
chaos. ‘Thus, we see power in our universe, we see intelligence, 
Wwe see form and beauty, we see also already good-will, or love. 
We conclude that this, the latest of the characteristics of the 
universe to develop into manifestation, is the key and clew to 
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the meaning of the whole. In this case, and in this case only, 
we have a valid universe. As Mr Browning says, 


“ From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 
When see? When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder worlds away, 
When the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play.” 


In short, I cannot use the word wniverse intelligently except 
as I find in it a spiritual meaning. There might conceivably 
be a material aggregation, but not a material universe. 

This sort of unity seems a bold flight of the intelligence. 1 
for one am filled with wonder whenever I turn to it. It 
betokens the marvellous nature which man shares, that he 
should be capable of this thought. But what else or less will 
satisfy man’s thinking? That all the phenomena of existence 
are translatable into the conception of one universe life, present 
everywhere, of whom Power and Mind and Will and Love are 
sO Many names, seems to me vastly more satisfying and 
rational than anything else which we can say. For example, 
Haeckel’s “Law of Substance” does not seem to me at all 
adequate to account for the very things which he makes the 
basis of religion, namely, the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
What a perfectly marvellous world it is if we suppose its 
infinite number of atoms to have combined together of them- 
selves and to have built up the colossal structure of order and 
beauty; to have made history, and written dramas, and 
thought out philosophies, and urged men to bear the crosses of 
sorrow for love’s sake! This is a harder and not an easier 
form of the mystery which theism interprets under the 
name of the One and Infinite God. Haeckel hardly does 
justice to the higher possibilities of his monistic philosophy. 
He therefore seems to me to fail to answer the practical 
problems of human life as regards what duty is, and why ! 
should die rather than deny it, or what truth is, and why, 
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unless I happen to like it, I ought to follow it. Whereas, if 
our monism is once seen to be theistic or spiritual rather than 
mechanical, the intelligence, the goodness and the truth now 
appear, not as mere accidents of being, but as coeval with the 
star-dust, and universal as force is. I not only feel in my body 
the pressure of the law of gravitation, but I feel a nobler 
urgency, namely, the pressure of the universal good-will, 
commanding all men to live like “ sons of God.” 

Let me reaffirm that I am professing to make no hard and 
fast demonstration of Theism. I simply state what I find as I 
study the universe. I am everywhere impressed with the fact 
that thought is dominant; that material things are made 
intelligible only in terms of thought; that, begin as often as 
you will with matter or phenomena, you are presently dealing 
with ideal, moral, spiritual values; that, so far as the universe 
bears any fruit or promises any results, the fruit and the results 
are measured in such spiritual values. I do not find the 
universe bad or indifferent ; I have to call it good.. In short, 
the mystery that is in and behind all things—Mr Spencer’s 
“Unknowable ”—is as truly characterised by goodness as by 
power or by order. ‘This is essentially a theistic interpretation 
of the facts of the world. 

Grant now that this is only at first a working theory. It 
is at least as good as the conception of gravitation or of the 
atomic theory. It seems to tally with the facts and relate 
them together as nothing else does. We try such a working 
theory and inquire how it works. Will it work? I cannot 
see why any reasonable agnostic should not go with me here. 
I observe indeed that most of the agnostics whom I know 
actually proceed as if this were a good and spiritual universe. 
They live as a man would live if he believed in goodness as the 
most substantial reality. They hold virtue, truth, honour, civic 
duty, and humanity as the most precious things. ‘They measure 
success not in what they get as animals, but in what they can 
give and accomplish as men. Thus Haeckel, I take it, does 
not study and write in order to coin his power into money, but 
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to persuade men’s minds, to teach what he holds to be truth, to 
increase human welfare. This is exactly the kind of conduct 
which corresponds to the theistic interpretation of the universe. 
It does not seem to me to correspond with the idea of a chaotic, 
or bad, or meaningless, or atheistic world. If that of which we 
are only the children were futile or bad, or if goodness only 
consisted in an accidental arrangement of nerve cells, I cannot 
see why we should recognise any obligation to be good. Where 
does the obligation arise unless in “the nature of things”? 
But this obligation is a spiritual force, and, to my thinking, 
presupposes a spiritual reality. This is the very fact which 
men have groped after under the name of “ God.” 

The fact is, the agnostic likes to pique men’s curiosity. He 
enjoys the advantage of living the “ good life” just as the most 
consistent theist would live it. He gives access to the moral 
or spiritual forces which play through him. He knows that 
this course works well, and nothing else brings a man satisfac- 
tion. ‘ But see,” he says, “ how little I need the usual religious 
capital in the way of phrases and formulas and creeds. I 
get on without any of them.” As if a man were ever richer 
for phrases and creeds! As if the man who believes in truth 
and goodness were not infinitely more religious than he is who 
talks of God, but really believes in his own selfishness! The 
“religious” men have professed too much. It is they who 
drive the agnostic to say less than he really believes. When 
unreal men make superstition into a religion, real men are 
tempted to say, “ If this is religion, we want none of it.” 

We are brought here to the relation of our Theism to Ethics. 
The highest of all sciences is that which is concerned with the 
principles of human conduct. The most practical of the arts is 
the art of living together in society. Grant the theistic inter- 
pretation of the universe, and at once all conduct relates itself 
to the vital power at the heart of Nature. To do right is 
simply to live in unison with the invisible good-will. When 
man, the child of the universe, expresses goodness or love, he 
simply expresses the highest characteristic of the Spirit of the 
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Universe, the Father and Mother of us all. Here is the only 
permanent foundation of a Science of Ethics. 

We see at once what human happiness, or welfare, or 
satisfaction is at its best. It is the unison of the individual 
life with the life that makes all things. We are happiest when 
there flows through us most fully the motion of the life which 
is summed up into the names of Mind, Beauty, Truth, and 
Good-will. All Experience bears out this assertion. The 
fact is beneath all names, descriptions, and religions. The fact 
at times transcends bodily weariness or pain. Jesus’ beatitudes 
only partially express it. In his hours of uttermost good-will 
a man most completely lives. Is not this what we should 
expect in consonance with the thought of an infinite good-will 
at the heart of the world? Here is a sort of “experience of 
religion,” free of all visions or swoons or rhapsodies, that lies 
within the reach of the most prosaic or humble citizen of the 
universe. ‘Try the recipe and see for yourself. Come out of 
your selfishness or egotism ; enter by any genuine act of good- 
will into the universal order of love, and see if the world does 
not behave as if it were God’s world. 

A simple parable may serve to help some minds still further 
to grasp my meaning. Let us suppose some little vein in my 
hand to be gifted with self-consciousness, after the fashion of a 
man’s consciousness. ‘This bit of a vein goes on to philosophise 
about its relation to the life of the man in whose body it lives. 
It has been told that there is somewhere a man, but it cannot 
see any man. It only sees a little part of my body. It hears 
about the indefinite expansion of the body in all directions, as 
the man hears of the stellar system. The mite of a vein begins 
to doubt whether there is a man. No one has seen him. 
Where is he? There is nothing but nerves and muscles and 
organs. There is no unity apparent except a mechanical one. 
The very fact that I am everywhere in my body, that I, the 
man, am moral or spiritual, and have no fixed habitation in the 
heart or any gland, that my unity is of a person and not of a 
machine, mystifies the poor little agnostic vein. 
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Suppose now this little vein fairly goes over to the side of 
outright pessimism. It “guesses” that no one cares for it; 
it is bruised and wounded at times, and complains that its life 
is not worth living. And yet all this time, so long as it per- 
forms the functions of a vein, I am really taking care of it. I 
suffer in its hurts ; I am glad through it too whenever my body 
tingles with health. The vein does not know when it is well off. 

The tiny vein at last proceeds to act out its pessimism 
about me. It ceases to play its part in the circulation ; it tries 
to get its nourishment as before, but without doing its work, 
or pouring my life blood through it. And now pain sets in, 
and the nerves bring the story of the little vein’s need—the 
need of more of my life! 

Suppose “the gospel” comes to this pessimistic vein; I 
mean the fact that my life is in and through my whole body, 
and that the single condition necessary to enjoy all that I 
possess is that each nerve and vein and cell shall keep in line 
with the flow of my life, shall give the circulation full and free 
play through it, shall pour my life out and share and express it, 
and not try to get and keep life for itself. The sick vein obeys 
the message ; it wills to do all that I ask; it will be hurt and 
bruised if need be, and it will not complain ; it will die for me 
if I require. And now this little vein, once restored to its place 
in unison with my life and my will, has new fulness of life, in 
which all the other veins in my body partake. 

This is only a parable, but it serves to illustrate what the 
nature of the relation is which I conceive we, the conscious 
selves, bear to the universal life. There is a sense in which we 
can never see or know God at all. There is a profound and prac- 
tical sense in which we can be sure of the indwelling reality of 
the life of the universe. It is the sense in which the old writer 
taught that “whosoever loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God.” For, to love or to show good-will is the highest function 
of the life of man. To love is to enter into the divine order. 


C. F. DOLE. 
Jamaica Pain, Mass., U.S.A, 
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DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
MIRACULOUS BIRTH. 


Rev. C. E. BEEBY, B.D., 
Vicar of Yardley Wood. 


1. 


THE question of which I treat is become of urgent interest 
among a large number of professing Christians in all denomina- 
tions. The visible sign of the fact is its treatment as among 
“critical questions” by such eminently respectable divines as 
the present Bishop of Worcester, Professor Sanday, Dr R. F. 
Horton, not to mention the incomplete effort of the Dean of 
Ripon. The time seems now ripe for an attempt to make 
clear the inwardness and real import of that for which, on one 


1 “The Historical Trustworthiness of the Gospels,” Lectures delivered 
by Dr Gore, Bishop of Worcester, at St Philip's Church, Birmingham; 
Lectures iii, iv., published in The Church Times, Dec. 24th, 1902. 
“Sermons on Critical Questions,” a course of sermons preached at St Martin’s, 
Marylebone Road; No. 4, “The Virgin Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ,” by 
Professor Sanday, published in The Church Times, Feb. 6th, 1903. Sermon on 
“The Virgin Birth of Christ,” by Dr R. F. Horton, published in The Christian 
World, Dec. 26th, 1901. Lecture given before The Churchmen’s Union, Oct. 
29th, 1902, at St Martin’s Vestry Hall, Charing Cross, on “ Natural Christianity,” 
by the Very Reverend W. H. Freemantle, D.D., but not published. “The 
Miracles and Supernatural Character of the Gospels,” a paper read at the 
Church Congress, Northampton, by the Rev. H. B. Swete, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. ‘The Supernatural Element in our Lord’s Earthly Life,” 
by Professor Chase, President of Queen’s College, Cambridge (Macmillan). 
“The Virgin Birth of our Lord,” by Dr B. W. Randolph (Longmans), “Some 
Thoughts on the Incarnation,” by the Very Reverend J. A. Robinson, D.D. 
(Longmans). “The Dogma of the Virgin Birth of Christ,” by Paul Lobstein, 
Professor of Dogmatics in the University of Strasbourg, English translation, 
edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. (Williams and Norgate). 
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side or the other, men contend in the debate of the question 
of a miraculous Birth. Once the doctrine began to be dis- 
cussed by theologians, its real significance was sure to show 
forth with all the immense issues involved, altogether unsus- 
pected by the majority of those who repeat the terms of the 
Creed, and honestly enough contend for what they have been 
taught to regard as “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

My object in this paper is to attempt to set forth the 
issues involved in the doctrine, and to make clear some 
implications which are not, it seems to me, as yet sufficiently 
realised by English theologians. 

First let me ask, on what does the expectation of miracle 
to produce Christ depend? And what is the general view of 
the universe and of the relation of God to it, to which such 
an expectation is adapted? It has been laid down by a leading 
divine that “ Humanity in its ordinary course could not have 
produced a sinless man.”* We are able here to join issue at 
once. The whole theological interest of the question lies in 
the points of view thus differentiated. Nature is apparently 
conceived as acting and producing apart from God. Could 
Nature, we are tempted to ask, do anything of itself? Could 
Nature, for example, produce Man? When they are not dis- 
cussing a miraculous birth, most Christian believers, I imagine, 
will indignantly repudiate the suggestion that Nature can do 
anything of itself, as though indeed it were a second God. 
God, they think, can and does act through Nature to produce 
what He has pre-ordained and pre-destined. 

There is no evidence that Nature was ever different from 
what it now is in respect of its primary elements, and the funda- 
mental laws of its operations and forces. Monotheism, indeed, 
is commonly based on the assumed fact of the Uniformity of 
Nature and the universality of the Reign of Law, which is 
recognised as one, with the inference that it represents in some 
manner the operation and work of God. The conception of 


1 « Our Lord’s Nativity,” by Canon Charles Gore, M.A., published in 7 he 
Christian World Pulpit, April 3rd, 1895. 
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miracle is perforce built on the notion of the insufficiency and 
imperfection of Nature’s normal operations and general laws. 
Nature is regarded either as originally the work of a Demiurge, 
or as the subject of “some terrible aboriginal calamity,” to use 
Newman’s phrase. Nature being given over to evil in its normal 
operations, perforce producing and continuing evil in the world, 
we must look for the sign of God’s presence to a small and very 
special department of human life, to a page in human history, to 
a miraculous episode in the course of the Great World-Event. 
It is, of course, a possible conception, but have those who 
maintain it realised fully what it means? If God can work 
miracles and does not; if He merely gives a specimen of 
what He could do if He would, and all through the ages 
of suffering humanity He does it not, but does quite differ- 
ently, such an imagination, so far from enlarging our idea of 
God, and our conception of Him as an object of worship, 
makes Him morally a Being whom it is impossible for moral 
man to worship. It is not an intellectual difficulty which 
compels men to reject miracle; it is the moral sense which 
protests against the whole conception in the urgent interest 
of a fundamental faith. If the miracle contended equally with 
the normal operation of Nature, we might believe that the 
Good Being, meeting with some difficulty, would one day 
overcome Nature completely and win the victory, and so in 
the end the love behind the working of the miracle would be 
manifested in the Almighty Power which rules the universe. 
The miracle is of necessity a strong rebuke of Nature as 
normal operation of the Universe. But when the miracle, 
which, by the hypothesis, is the work of mercy, is but a spot 
in the ocean of what is, by the same hypothesis, unmerciful, 
how can one put one’s trust in the Power behind the miracle ? 
The problem is stated with a certain amount of ambiguity 
in the saying, “ Humanity in its ordinary course could not have 
produced a sinless man.” In a sense it is a truism, for the 
many exceptional and unusual events which happen in the 
world cannot with propriety be called ordinary events; they are 
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commonly called, indeed, extraordinary, yet they take place 
within the order of Nature. It is not a question whether 
Nature or Humanity of its own will, apart from God, could 
have produced a sinless Christ, but whether He could have been 
produced according to the ordinary processes and operations 
of Nature. Previous to experience, how many events are there 
in respect to which it might have been said with some 
confidence that God could not effect these through the 
ordinary course of nature; previous to experience, might it not 
even be held that any one fact in the world is quite as incon- 
ceivable as any other possible or imaginable fact? The first 
manifestation of life on this earth was certainly an exceptional 
and unusual event, extraordinary, as we say in common speech ; 
but if the main notion of evolution be true, it occurred as an 
event quite within the order of Nature, whatever metaphysical 
account be given of the fact. The introduction of a new 
species was by the hypothesis new, and extraordinary in the 
popular sense of the term, but it was not miraculous, that is to 
say, it did not happen suddenly by a Divine interposition, it 
arose out of the ordinary course of Nature’s laws and operations. 
So, too, the first appearance of man is not maintained by any 
at the present day to have been miraculous in the sense that it 
did not occur within the course and order of Nature, so far 
forth at any rate as “the material frame and its powers and 
adaptations” is concerned. By the hypothesis it did not require 
a miracle in the sense in which miracle is asserted of the 
introduction of Christ into the world. 

In the Neolithic age, if the portraiture of a St Paul, a St 
John, a St Francis, a Shakespeare, an Edison, or a Marconi 
had been presented to them, men might well have said that 
Humanity in its ordinary course could not produce such 
beings. But Nature has produced them all. In view of 
what Nature has accomplished, it would seem to be nothing 
but a violent prepossession and special interpretation of “sin” 
which must lay down the “a priori” axiom that Nature 
could not produce a sinless Christ. How they regard 4 
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Virgin-Birth who frankly accept Evolution as the normal 
process of the becoming, or event, of the world and its 
content, I cannot surmise. I cannot but think that the 
most anxiously orthodox theologians must often experience 
a strong wish that they might be able to say, “See 
what Nature has produced! Not a theoretical Nature 
apart from God, but Nature as we know it, instinct 
with Divine Power, has produced Christ. He was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world; God pre- 
destined Him, a kind of first fruits, that is, best fruits of 
creation.” That seems to me a grandly inspiring idea. 
Nature belongs to God. Evolution is the law of His working, 
and see now what, in the slow patient predestination of God, 
Nature, as the instrument of God, has produced, a Christ! 
This is the climax, the acme, the crown of human evolution 
through the processes and operations of Nature, the foretaste 
and prophecy of what God will do “at last far off, at last to 
all,” for all men and for all humanity ! 


II. 


Let me now point out some further implications of this 
view of “ Christ according to the flesh,” as the acme and crown 
of terrestrial Evolution. ; 

Evolution means, very briefly, that Man has emerged out 
of a lower stage of existence, and that some elements of his 
present life are traceable to the lower animal world. This is 
the case not only in respect of the structure and composition 
of man’s physical organism, but in respect also of his primary 
psychical powers, whatever fulness of capacity or height of 
attainment they may now have reached. Man, in his march 
of progress, carries with him the elements of the lower life. 
The question cannot be shirked. If Christ was a physical 
organism in nature, then He carried the elements of the lower 
in Him. He was a natural organism in physical structure 


and composition, built up as a physical organism on the 
Vor. I1.—No. 1. 9 
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skeleton of the vertebrates. He had, we must suppose, all 
the structural organs which are proper to man as genus 
“ Homo,” was subject to all the automatic natural processes, 
and exercised all the normal functions of the natural organism 
such as are common to man. Some of these are expressly 
stated in the records of His life, as that He hungered and 
thirsted, ate and drank, made effort, was weary and sad, needed 
rest and recreation ; and the residue are implied in the silence 
which takes for granted their existence, no hint being given 
that there were any exceptions to the full subjection to which 
He submitted, sharing the animal necessities which belong to 
“the body of our humiliation.” Then again, on the psychical 
side He was human, as well as in respect to His body. The 
facts recited in the gospel records imply the limitations of His 
human nature in respect of knowledge. If Christ’s intellectual 
capacity and secular knowledge were perfect, the only con- 
clusion we can come to is that He did not care for know- 
ledge, and this conclusion is more discouraging and more dis- 
concerting to faith than the opinion of Christ’s imperfection as 
human in respect of intellectual capacity. If Christ was a 
physical organism, by the recognised relations of the physical 
and psychical we should expect Him to be subject to the 
accompanying limitations of a normal physical organisation 
in respect to His human intelligence. His limitation in 
respect to knowledge is, indeed, allowed and even main- 
tained by some of those who, like Dr Gore, would affirm 
Christ on His human side to be a kind of “new creation,’ 
abnormal “in physical structure or composition.” I urge 
this point because it seems to me that they who recognise 
“the intimate connection between the spirit character and the 
physical organisation,” and admit likewise the limitation of 
Christ in respect of knowledge, are on their own grounds 
bound to recognise equally a limitation on the moral side of 
His human nature. 

If we refer to the sacred records of His life and to the 
1 Phil. iii, 21, R.V. 
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apostolic testimony this limitation is manifest. He not only 
grew in wisdom as in stature, but He was subject in no less 
degree to the law of moral growth and development. The 
character of Christ’s sacrifice was the surrender of the human 
will in obedience to the Divine Will. “When he” the Son 
“cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me: In burnt 
offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast no pleasure. Then 
said I, Lo, I come (In the volume of the book it is written of 
me) to do Thy will, O God .... He taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the second.”! This sacrifice of obedience 
to the will of God, which would seem to be the essential 
character of the perfect sacrifice of Christ, was not all at once 
complete ; it was a sacrifice He learned to offer through the 
experience of life, till it was perfected on the cross. He had to 
learn obedience, and He learned obedience in the school of 
suffering. “For it became him for whom are all things, and 
through whom are all things, in bringing many sons into 
glory, to make the author of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.”® The Son, like the many sons, must be made perfect 
through suffering. 

Now let it be observed that the statements compel a con- 
ception of the growth of Christ as something more than an 
inevitable unfolding of a nature already perfect. He was 
tempted or tried. This temptation or trial of Christ was more 
than a mere trial of physical endurance or endurance of moral 
strength. He suffered being tried. Not only did He suffer 
because of the trial, but He suffered in the trial because of the 
infirmities of His nature. “Who in the days of his flesh, 
having offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
having been heard for his godly fear, though he was a son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered, and having 
been made perfect, he became unto all them that obey him the 
cause of eternal salvation.”* Such an account of Christ’s life 

1 Heb. x. 5=9. 2 Heb. ii. 10, R.V. 8 Heb. v. 7-9, R.V. 
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in the flesh seems quite inconsistent with the conception of it 
as the simple unfolding of an already perfect nature. Suffering 
through trial implies real effort needed and put forth to resist 
temptation ; it implies real internal struggle. It implies the 
recognition in His nature of elements capable of seducing Him 
to evil. Did the power of evil assail Him, no temptation from 
without could produce any suffering, through effort and 
struggle in resistance, were there in His nature no elements 
capable of responding to it and of being laid hold of byit. He 
acquired moral strength, the reinforcement of the will to resist 
and overcome, as we all acquire it, by constant trials, through 
the experience of life, and by the discipline which is constituted 
by repeated acts, which finally become habits of resistance to 
evil. It is given as the ground why He has been made the 
great High Priest of redeemed Humanity, that He can feel with 
our infirmities. Not only does He feel compassion for us 
because of our infirmities, but Himself experienced the in- 
firmities which we experience, such as are common to beings 
of flesh and blood, not only in respect of the physical suffering 
but of the moral struggle. He is able to bring succour to 
them that are tried, for the reason that He himself has suffered 
in His own trial and testing “in the days of his flesh.” 

The sinlessness of Christ in this view is the sinlessness of 
One who, not incapable of sin, but really tried and tempted, 
resisted and ‘overcame and did no sin. Sinlessness can, indeed, 
with little propriety be attributed to a human nature which is 
incapable of sin. Such a being, artistically perfect, would be 
morally less perfect than many a sinner who hates sin and 
resists, yet only imperfectly overcomes. We feel it at once 
impertinent to say that God is sinless. Perfect Being cannot 
be sinless because there are in Him no elements which make 
sin a possibility. Only the being who has in him the elements 
of a lower life, as well as the potentiality of a higher, is capable 
of sin; only such can be sinless. Sin, I submit, is a concep- 
tion which in its very nature implies a conflict in and for 
moral beings. You may hold that Christ was sinless, in the 
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sense that He was so constituted in His human structure and 
composition that He could not sin, that “Sin had no concern 
with Christ’s nature,” but then you are bound at the same time 
to avoid all language which should suggest temptation, trial, test- 
ing, effort, prayer, resistance, overcoming, on the part of Christ. 

The conclusion we draw from the facts of the records and 
the apostolic testimony is that which is involved in the opinion 
that Christ was of the same nature in physical structure and 
composition with ourselves, a physical organism in nature, 
flesh and blood in the ordinary acceptation of the terms. The 
normal physical man, as man, standing forth a_ physical 
organism of flesh and blood, carries with him the elements of 
the lower animal world, with the appetites and passions of the 
lower. A being of different physical structure or composition, 
whatever outward semblance to us he may assume, is no more 
human nature, and can have no more sympathy with us, and 
be no more an example which it is possible for us to follow, 
than an archangel or a megatherium. 

We must pursue the subject to its proper end and trace 
Christ as a natural organism to His origin on this earth-plane 
of existence “ according to the flesh.” 

Christ is presented to us, then, in the records of His life 
and in the express statements of the apostolic writers, I 
submit, as an organism in nature, subject to all the ordinary 
limitations of human nature. He grew in respect both of 
His moral and spiritual nature and of His intellectual nature. 
He learned obedience by the things which He suffered; He 
grew in wisdom, He grew in favour with God and with man. 
And further, this mental, moral, and spiritual development 
accompanied, as we might anticipate, a growth in His physical 
constitution. ‘ He grew in wisdom and in stature.” Having 
reached so far back in the earthly origin of Jesus from mature 
manhood to boyhood, we might anticipate that the same 
course of nature would be continued back to its natural 
origin. We might presume that Jesus, since He is thus 
pictured to us as growing in His moral, mental, aginieah and 
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physical nature, would be truly an infant as other infants; 
that He would be introduced into the world by the 
natural process of birth, and that the pre-natal process, of 
which birth is but the natural issue and event, would in His 
case precede. And when we consult the records they seem to 
bear out our presumptions in every respect. Further back 
than this, as the origin of the human life manifested on this 
earth-plane, we cannot go. But if so far I have been followed 
with consent, and the significance of the course we have thus 
pursued to its result be realised, there can arise, it seems to 
me, no further question of real interest or serious concern. 

What is needed now is little more than a definition of 
terms. We can think of the beginning on the earth-plane, 
as constituted by the half-life of man and the half-life of 
a demigod, some being of some material form. We can 
conceive that the introduction of the life into the world was 
effected by means wholly beyond our knowledge, and rest in 
the simple assertion of miracle or the infinite resources of 
Almighty Power. But when my mind is directed to a be- 
ginning of the life in time and space, known in human 
experience, and understood in science, the statement that 
the human life came out of the half-life of a single parent 
represents nothing to my mind. It is not only unthink- 
able, it is destructive of the thought to which I have been 
introduced by the reference above. 

“Conception” and “birth” are both well understood 
physiological conditions. If, in the mind of those who 
use the terms in the Creed, they be used in a non- 
natural sense, in some technical meaning of theology, it 
is incumbent on the theologian to make clear what that 
particular sense is in which he uses them. “The test of 
sound technical language,” in the opinion of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, “is that it is capable of being put into sensible 
English.” No one will deny the right of theology to have 
a technical language of its own. Certainly, if such common 

1 Luke i. 31; ii. 5,6. See also Luke ii. 21-24, and cf. Leviticus xii. 
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terms as these are to be understood in a sense peculiar to 
theological science, it opens out a very wide field of doubt, and 
seems to make religious thought a peculiar possession of a very 
special class of minds. That would seem to be undesirable 
enough; but what is worse is that theology should have a 
technical language of its own, which not only ordinary men 
may not understand, but to which the theologian himself can 
attach no intelligible and definite meaning. 

The only definition of a miraculous birth that I know 
of is that given by Roman Catholic theology. It has 
saved the miracle at the expense of the true conception and 
birth, and true humanity of Christ. He is introduced 
miraculously into the womb of the Virgin, already a perfect 
Man, and is hidden in her, as in a pure tabernacle, until the 
time appointed that He shall, as a spiritual body, come forth 
into the world. That is neither conception nor birth. The 
theory is, in fact, a Valentinian heresy, which later found 
admittance into the Catholic Church. It is not, I believe, a 
doctrine of the Church of England, and it is from Anglican 
theologians that I seek an explanation. The language of the 
New Testament is too plain to make such a doctrine possible 
to those who refer the substance of their faith to the warrant 
of Scripture. It must be confessed at the same time that 
the Roman doctrine assigns the most intelligible meaning to 
the terms of the Creed, if they are to be interpreted as affirm- 
ing the apparently contradictory propositions of a miraculous 
“conception” and a miraculous “birth.” The Roman 
Catholic definition frankly disavows true conception and 
birth, and sets forth some process altogether outside human 
experience, by which Christ was introduced into the world, 
which, for want of better terms, it agrees to call “ conception ” 
and “ birth.” 


III. 


We have considered the doctrine of Christ as a natural 
organism. What is the alternative doctrine of which a miracu- 
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lous Birth is the keystone? It is clearly set forth by a leading 
Anglican divine. An ineradicable taint of sin belongs to our 
nature. The fault is man’s fundamental physical structure 
or composition. “In view of the power of heredity and of 
the entail of the lower animal which belongs to all, there must 
be a physical miraculousness as the foundation of moral 
perfection.” There must be “something that was also 
physically and materially miraculous” in the birth of Jesus. 
It is further explained that “the physical miracle” was nothing 
less than “a new physical creation,” “something miraculous 
in the fundamental structure of His manhood,” yet more 
plainly “something miraculous in its physical structure or 
composition.” * 

The ineradicable taint of sin is here avowedly bound up 
with the physical structure or composition of the natural 
organism. The problem of Salvation is how to escape from 
the body of natural flesh and blood. This school of thought, 
represented by Dr Gore, continues to speak of the flesh and 
blood of Christ, but the terms are used metaphorically. Flesh 
and blood are no longer natural flesh and blood, but elements 
proper to the new kind of organism, new in physical structure 
or composition, which correspond to the flesh and blood of 
the natural organism, and which it is agreed, for want of better 
terms, to call “the flesh and blood of the new spiritual 
Manhood.” In strict accordance with this theory, this school 
speaks of Christ no longer as having taken upon Him our 
nature, but, in more guarded language, declares that “ He 
embodies a nature like our own.” 


We have thus to imagine a body of a fundamental physical 


1 An address delivered by Canon Gore “On the Virgin Birth of Christ,” at 
Wesley’s Chapel, reported in The Christian World, March 21st, 1901, and 
The Methodist Recorder, March 21st, 1901. Dissertations by Chas. Gore, M.A., 
i.§ 7. “The New Manhood,” by Canon Gore, published in The Christian 
World Pulpit, March 28th, 1900. “The Historical Trustworthiness of the 
Gospels,” Lectures delivered in St Philip’s Church, Birmingham, by Dr Gore, 
Bishop of Worcester ; Lecture iv., published in The Church Times, Dec. 24th, 
1902. 
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structure or composition different from our own, yet apparently , 
and superficially resembling our own; a miraculously organised 
structure, with all the common organs of the natural body, 
exercising apparently the same physical functions, subject 
to all the same internal operations of the natural body; a 
bodily life which developed itself apparently under the same laws 
as these we know, a physical frame apparently like our own 
in being renewed again and again in cycles of years, every 
particle of it having in these successive periods been carried away 
and replaced. We have to think of the same organic relation- 
ship of the mental and the physical, a human mind that works 
through the instrumentality of a brain, and a relationship of the 
moral and physical that generally holds, a being limited by the 
laws of moral growth in harmony with the growth of the physical 
organism, a being limited by the law of heredity, so far as He 
was of a particular race, a Jew, in some of the characters of 
His humanity, and born in the hereditary line of a particular 
descent, of the house and lineage of David; but we must tell 
ourselves at the same time that in reality all these processes 
and events of nature were but a semblance, imitations only of 
operations and functions of a natural organism acted in a being 
to which they do not properly belong, at best representative 
only of other actions which took place in an organism outside 
nature. His flesh and blood were not natural flesh and blood, 
but something corresponding thereto in a new kind of miracu- 
lous organism. He ate and drank, He spake, He moved from 
place to place, in semblance only. It was all a part played 
for our edification. His temptation was a splendid dramatic 
action. He humbled Himself in appearance only, for He did 
not take on Him the elements of the lower out of which man 
has emerged as a physical organism in nature, which constitutes 
this body “the body of our humiliation,” and creates the very 
conditions for us of the moral conflict. His death was a 
simulation ; for how can we imagine that God, in creating a 
new kind of physical organism by a special miracle, would 
endow it with the very elements of corruptibility which (by 
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the hypothesis) are the result of the sin of man? His birth 
was not a natural birth; He was not truly conceived. He had 
the semblance of man. It would be unfair to charge those 
who advocate such views with Docetism, but in the absence 
of further explanation it is difficult to give any intelligible 
account of the course of events other than that of the 
Docetists. 

The most serious issue of this doctrine of Christ as “a new 
physical creation” remains to be pointed out. It is plain that 
such a being can be no possible example for us in our human 
nature to follow. We need not be told that “there were, 
after all, necessary limitations to the ‘example’ idea. Christ 
is only our example inasmuch as He is what, by dwelling in us, 
He will ultimately bring us to.”! It seems to follow clearly 
enough from the doctrine, and yet it is not too much to say 
that it entails the elimination out of Christendom of almost 
every sermon and treatise ever preached or published bearing 
on the practice of the Christian life. We have no longer a 
Christ who is the Great High Priest of redeemed humanity. 
We have lost the Christ who can feel with us because He is 
one with us in physical structure or composition. No longer 
can He help us in our trials, Himself having experienced the 
same trials, and suffered with the same kind of suffering. 
“There is no kind of temptation,” taught the late Archbishop 
Temple, “that takes us, which did not in some degree take 
Him.”? With a Christ different from us “in the fundamental 
structure of His manhood,” the sympathy, the hope, the 
courage of that thought are taken from us. “ Leaving you an 
example, that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin,” 
implies capacity on our part, and Christ Himself seems to place 
no limit to our aspiration and hope of attainment, saying, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


1 «The Virgin Birth of Christ,” an address delivered by Canon Gore at 
Wesley’s Chapel, reported in The Christian World, March 21st, 1901. 

2 “Temptation,” by Frederick Temple, D.D., published in The Christian 
World Pulpit, March 2nd, 1898. 
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But our hope lay just in the belief that we are “all of one,” 
and therefore that He is not ashamed to call us brethren. 
What seems to be required by our condition of temptation 
and trial, in order to resist and overcome the evil by the good 
in us, is the reinforcement of the human will by the strength 
of the Spirit of God. That our nature has the capacity, and 
that Christ has proved it, is the good news which the earthly 
life of Christ has brought to many. But if sin is radically 
attached to our fundamental constitution in nature, this capa- 
city may be given as a reward of moral effort, but in no case 
can any moral effort avail for salvation without the acquisition 
of a new kind of physical organisation. Life must come 
directly to us through the impartation to us, in some way, of 
the new physical structure that Christ is. And if we cannot 
rise into higher life by the strengthening of the will in our 
natural constitution, but only by a new physical organisation 
being given us, then I have no concern so far in the enterprise; 
it remains for God to re-construct me. The principle which 
inspires devotion to a miraculous birth falls in with the prin- 
ciple of Sacramentarianism to which we are now bound. It is 
the principle of medieval Catholicism. The salvation of man 
is to be effected by the introduction of a new organic material 
cell. The scheme of salvation is dependent, first of all, on the 
entrance of the new cell miraculously, by processes other than 
natural, which secure for the Mother freedom from all defile- 
ment, and for Christ freedom from the inheritance of all taint 
of sin. This cell must be incorporated in some manner into 
ourselves. It is distributed in the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and the assimilation of it into the physical 
organism through natural processes is the guarantee that we 
shall rise from the dead in a new and glorified body. From 
beginning to end, salvation in the Catholic system is bound up 
with the new material cell. Our hope is in the priest and the 
sacramental system. 

But are believers in a miraculous birth pledged to the con- 
sequential beliefs in which Dr Gore involves it? To my mind, 
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he has thought out the doctrine to its clear issues, and is more 
logical than many of those who profess this belief. The doctrine 
carries with it logically the consequence that Christ, as a human 
organism, should be not a natural organism but a new miracu- 
lous kind of organism ; and if a miraculous birth be unique in 
the case of Christ, it will follow that this new kind of organism 
will be unique also in the history of the human race. We 
cannot but follow Dr Gore when he insists on the fact “that 
there can be nothing moral or spiritual which is not intimately 
connected with our physical structure,” when he further urges, 
supporting his opinion on the authority “of one of the most 
eminent living scientific men,” that the introduction into the 
world of a morally sinless Christ (in Dr Gore’s sense of sinless) 
must have involved something miraculous about His physical 
origin, and infers the probability of the issue of a new kind 
of organism, from the fact of an altogether unheard-of and 
miraculous physical origin. When the human life, so wrapped 
up in the conditions of its physical existence, has its earthly 
origin not in a whole human life but in a part life of one 
parent only, probably a different kind of physical organism 
will arise. Any form of being, imaginable or unimaginable, 
might be the issue, we must admit, of such an abnormal origin 
altogether out of the course of human nature. 

So far, I think, Dr Gore has rendered an important service 
to Theology in making clear the vital questions involved in 
this discussion. But it shows the chaotic state of Christian 
belief, and the unintelligent hold which men have in doctrine 
at the present day, that so many who would be far from pro- 
fessing themselves attached to the Catholic system in the 
technical sense of the term, should cling so passionately to 
the belief in a Virgin-Birth as part of the Christian faith. 
The marvel is retained, but at what a cost! To many the 
loss is nothing less than the very root and hope of the Gospel 
man-ward, Christ our example. 


CHARLES E. BEEBY. 
Yarpiey Woop, WorcesTERSHIRE. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal.’’ Criticism of any article will, as a 
pule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.— Ed. 


“ JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP AND CHRISTIAN SILENCE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1903, p. 335; July 1903, p. 789.) 


I naw Professor Menzies’ reply to my short article on “ Jewish Scholarship 
and Christian Silence” with the greatest satisfaction. For the main com- 
plaint which I ventured to make was not that Christian scholars were 
certainly wrong in their estimate of the Pharisees and of the Rabbinical 
religion, but that they wrongly ignored what Jewish scholars had to say. 
And now, though I only made one short quotation from Professor Menzies’ 
admirable commentary, he has at once replied. Moreover, Professor Oort 
has written an article on Corban in the July number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, and Professor Bossuet has published a pamphlet to refute 
Perles’ detailed attack upon his Religion des Judentums. 'The dawn of a 
brighter day seems breaking. 

I will not attempt to discuss whether Professor Menzies’ forcible and 
ingenious attempt to convict me out of my own mouth is justified or 
not. Even if “the Am ha-Arets was probably the creation of the burden- 
some agrarian and purity laws,” it is, I think, a loose way of speaking, to 
talk of “ the heavy burdens imposed upon the people” by the laws of clean 
and unclean. These laws were “not imposed upon the people,” but only 
upon the priests and upon those who chose to live as if they were priests. 
Even if, through the special causes which I indicated in my Hibbert 
Lectures, they partly helped to create an outcast class of sinners, it is 
misleading to write as if they were imposed upon the people generally as 
obligatory enactments. 

As regards Corban and Mark vii. 11, Professor Menzies makes two 
remarkable statements. The first is that he did not “rely on any 
Rabbinical corroboration of Mark’s statement . . . . but simply accepted 
that statement of the Evangelist.” Therefore he was “not called on to 
refer to Dr Schechter’s article.” But surely this defence involves the very 


question at issue. Of course, if the Gospel statements about the Pharisees 
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are to be “accepted” as correct, there is nothing more to be said. But 
if they are to be tested by all the available means, then I contend that 
any critical commentator on Mark is bound to and “called on” to refer 
to Dr Schechter’s article. 

Secondly, Professor Menzies argues that “in Christ’s time ” “religious 
temper was higher than in the days of the Mishnah.” Therefore (a) the 
Scribes may then have committed “excesses which were not perpetuated.” 
Moreover (8), Christianity may have influenced the Rabbis for good between 
the life of Christ and the compilation of the Mishnah by “showing them 
the weak points of their own system”; and lastly (c), “the Scribes of 
Galilee may have given special [bad] decisions, which did not pass into 
the code.” 

Now these arguments are highly interesting: they are also highly 
problematical. They all come to this: that the true explanation why 
Mark vii. 11 conflicts with the Mishnah and is yet accurate, is that the 
Rabbinic religion of a.p. 200 was better than the Rabbinic religion of 
a.D. 1. But if this be so, then, as I showed in my article (p. 342), the 
usual contention that the Law produced and necessarily produced the evils 
which are denounced by Christ and Paul, wholly breaks down. You cannot 
have it both ways. The Rabbinic religion became more and more legal, 
and the Jew became more and more the devoted and enthusiastic 
worshipper of the Law. If, then, legalism makes men irreligious and 
immoral, the Rabbinic religion of a.p. 200 should have been worse than 
the religion of a.p. 1, and the religion of 600 worse than the religion of 
200. On the other hand, if the “outcast” and other religious evils 
existed in a.p. 1 but not in a.p. 200, then legalism and the law do not 
necessarily imply a low, servile and unethical religion. 

Professor Menzies may say that he has never said or implied that 
legalism necessarily produces a low religious and ethical tone. And this 
is perfectly true. I therefore wish that I had not mentioned his name 
or made those two allusions to his book from which I have learned so 
much. It would have been better had I only mentioned those writers 
who do assert or imply that the Rabbinical religion as such, and in its 
completed development, was a religion necessarily productive of much 
religious and moral evil, because it rested on Legalism. 

C. G. Monrertore. 


THE ABBE LOISY AS A THEOLOGIAN. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1903, p. 602.) 


To those who believe that it would be of advantage to students of theology 
were the works of the Abbé Loisy better known in this country it is matter 
for regret that L’Evangile et TF glise should have been taken as an attack 
on Professor Harnack’s Wesen des Christenthums. That, from one point of 
view, it is a criticism of that famous book is true, and in Germany the 
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criticism is regarded as weighty. Controversy, however, even between 
scholars of the reputation of the two in question, is ephemeral and seldom 
decisive. While assenting, on the whole, to Dr Percy Gardner’s defence of 
Harnack in the April number of this Journal, it appears to the present 
writer that each of the two has something which the other lacks: the 
Frenchman has the quicker eye for actuality, the German for idea. The 
real importance of L’Evangile et ['Eglise, however, is theological, not 
controversial: the author examines the Wesen des Christenthums “non 
précisément pour le réfuter, mais pour déterminer sa véritable situation a 
légard de Vhistoire.” Owing to circumstances which are sufficiently well 
known the book is out of print, and, for the time being at least, it is im- 
probable that it will be reprinted. But the lines on which it is conceived 
are being followed up by other writers: the English reader who desires to 
make himself acquainted with them may be referred to the copious extracts, 
amounting almost to a compendium of the original work, published in the 
Contemporary Review of March last under the title of “The Abbé Loisy 
and the Catholic Reform Movement.” 

L’Evangile et 0 Eglise presents us with an account of Christianity, partly 
historical, partly psychological—since Sabatier’s memorable Esquisse, history 
and psychology are inseparable in this context—which differs radically from 
that given by orthodox Catholicism, orthodox Protestantism, and that 
liberal or scientific theology which, originating in the reformed Church, 
is making its way slowly but surely in the unreformed. The Catholic sees 
in the Church, her hierarchy, her teaching, her sacraments, the direct and 
immediate institution of Christ. When He said 7'u es Petrus, He com- 
missioned Pius IX. to proclaim the dogma of Papal infallability ; when on 
the eve of the Passion He “took bread and, giving thanks, broke it,” He 
taught the doctrine and enjoined the ceremonial of the Mass. This view, 
M. Loisy is aware, is based on an unreal perspective. Catholicism was 
instituted by Christ in the sense in which the Levitical or post-Exilic 
Law was of Divine appointment ; mediately, thatis to say, and as part 
of the Providential world-order. The imminence of the Messianic 
Kingdom is the key to Christ’s personal teaching; the belief in the 
Parousia to early Christianity. It is by anticipation only that even 
Baptism and the Eucharist can be attributed, as institutions, to Jesus. 
He had no thought of a society which was to endure for centuries: neither 
He nor His apostles would have recognised in later Christianity, hierarchical, 
dogmatic, ceremonial, the representative of the simple brotherhood of the 
first days. 

Protestantiam, on the other hand, regards the message of Christ as ad- 
dressed to the individual ; the orthodox and the Liberal Protestant differing 
chiefly as to its content : the former construing it in the terms of the Pauline 
theology, which, whatever else it may be, is certainly not evangelical ; the 
latter reducing it to a simple essence ;—belief and trust in the Father-God ; 
“God and the soul, the soul and God.” Here, again, M. Loisy demurs. 
If the Gospel is not ecclesiastical in the Catholic sense, neither is it indi- 
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vidualist in the Protestant. It has neither the formal character of 
Lutheran nor the mystical of later theology: those readings of it are 
construction or commentary, not text. 

The Gospel has been long enough in the world to entitle us to deal with 
it asa fact. The scientific methods of modern theology, the advance in 
historical and archeological knowledge with the consequent training of the 
imagination to more sustained and at the same time more disciplined flights, 
have made this easier than it was formerly: instead of looking in the 
Gospel for certain preconceived ideas, true or false—a task at once endless 
and unprofitable—we have to ask ourselves, with the assistance of the best 
means at our disposal, what the Gospel really was. Was it, as a matter of 
fact, a message addressed to the individual apart from, or in union with, his 
fellow-men? One answer only is possible. Historically the Gospel and the 
community were correlative : the Christian idea was planted among and has 
never in fact existed apart from the company of believers in Christ. Nor 
was this connection an accident, necessary or unnecessary. The Messianic 
kingdom, which was announced as “at hand,” was the union of believers 
with one another and with Christ in the Father’s house: religion as such, 
Christian or non-Christian, has a side turned towards society, and is a bond 
of fellowship among men. The Christian community is not necessarily the 
Catholic Church ; nor does the recognition of an element of brotherhood in 
religion necessarily make for Catholicism. But against an individualistic 
Christianity M. Loisy’s reasoning is conclusive. The Gospel was not, as a 
matter of fact, individualist ; and individualism is inconsistent, historically 
and psychologically, with the religious idea. 

Abstraction is the bane of theology. Reasoning from conception to 
conception, and so at every step getting further from reality, theologians 
arrive at conclusions which are as inevitable in logic as they are at 
variance with fact. Thus from the evangelical notion of the community 
of believers comes the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII.— subesse Romano 
Pontifici omni humanae creaturae omnino esse de necessitate salutis” ; from 
the religious view of Scripture as a Divine message and record the verbal 
inspiration and absolute inerrancy of the canonical books. Given the 
premisses the conclusion follows. This is the strong point of Ultramon- 
tanism. We must go further back than we think to meet it; hence the 
ineffectiveness of so much Protestant controversy: to give battle on the 
enemy’s ground is to court defeat. But it is not Catholic theologians only 
who have fallen into the pitfall of abstraction. There is an abstract 
analysis as well as an abstract synthesis of Christianity: theologians, 
Protestant and Liberal, are still theologians, and exposed to the besetting 
sin of their class. From the fact that the Gospel and the community are, 
as has been said, correlative, it follows not only that Christianity is 
collectivist in principle, but also that a purely ideal Christianity, invariable, 
true for all time and in every place, is an ens rationis—an empty abstrac- 
tion, to which no concrete in rerum natura corresponds. We have this 
treasure—not certain secondary parts of it only—in earthen vessels. The 
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Gospel is Divine, not because it is unconditioned by its environment—it is 
not, it never was or can be, unconditioned in this way—but because it is 
life and spirit ; because, while informing and modified by the changing 
states of human consciousness, in each and all it gives meaning to life and 
hope in death, entrance upon larger horizons and the breath of a purer air. 
As a vehicle it differs in quality, not in kind, from art, from poetry, from 
philosophy. All are channels through which the living waters flow in upon 
us. In all the content is conditioned: the idea embodies itself in a concrete 
shape, something of the original being lost in the process ; the Word is made 
Flesh. 

The mind of the Christian of to-day is not that of the original followers 
of Christ : it is probable that no single religious conception of theirs has 
come to us without modification. “L’Evangile tout entier était lié & une 
conception du monde et de l’histoire qui n’est plus le nétre.” Its survival 
is due to the fact that it has been able to disentangle itself from this con- 
ception and from others which have succeeded it, and that this disentangle- 
ment was entire, not partial: “c'est lEvangile tout entier, non seulement 
sa prétendue essence, qui n’y était li¢ ‘ inséparablement.’” The Fatherhood 
of God, in which many—and, from the religious standpoint, not without 
reason—would see the substance of the Gospel, means at once less or more 
to us than it meant to the first Christians: historically it must be taken 
in and with its varying content, if we would estimate its relation to Christ’s 
teaching as a whole. Christianity, indeed, can be reduced to an invariable 
essence only by an unreal process of abstraction: it was not given in the 
beginning, it is not now given to us in this way. The Absolute underlies 
religion as it underlies life and the world. The Supernatural, as we know 
it, is not so Divine, the natural is not so human as we think it: there is a 
Divine in the human and a human in the Divine. The hard and fast 
lines which we draw between them exist for thought, not in things; the 
two are fused and interpenetrated, not simply juxtaposed. And, from 
another point of view, it is in virtue of the harmony of the parts that the 
whole lives. To take one part, separate from the rest, and distinguish 
it as “ essence,” “substance,” a “soul,” is an unconscious survival of the 
imperfect scientific methods of the past. 

M. Loisy, as a Catholic, applies these conceptions to his own communion 
—to whose difficulties he is not blind, and of whose manner of meeting 
criticism he has had experience. But the philosophy of religion which he 
represents has a wider application: the Church of Rome is not the only 
religious society whose authorities oppose force to reason and whose teach- 
ing offers moral and intellectual difficulties to thoughtful men. 

“Par suite de Il’évolution politique, intellectuelle, économique, du 
monde contemporain, par suite de ce qu’on appelle d’un mot l’esprit moderne, 
une grande crise religieuse, qui atteint les Eglises, les orthodoxies et la 
formes du culte, s’est produite un peu partout. Le meilleur moyen d’y 
remédier ne semble pas étre de supprimer toute organisation ecclésiastique, 
toute orthodoxie, et tout culte traditionnel, ce qui jetterait le christianisme 
Vor. II.—No. 1. 10 
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hors de la vie et de Phumanité, mais de tirer parti de ce qui est, en vue de 
ce qui doit étre, de ne n’en répudier de I’héritage que les siécles chrétiens ont 
transmis au nétre, d’apprécier comme il convient la nécessité et Putilité de 
Pimmense développement qui s'est accompli dans I’Eglise, d’en recueillir les 
fruits et de le continuer, puisque l’'adaptation de lEvangile a la condition 
changeante de Phumanité s "impose aujourd’hui comme toujours et plus que 
jamais. . . . Sil’on a réussi 4 montrer que le christianisme a vecu dans 
PEglise et par ’Eglise, et qu'il est bien inutile de vouloir le sauver par la 
recherche d’une quintessence, et petit volume est suffisamment rempli.” ! 


Romanvs. 


THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1903, p. 704.) 


Me Puiuir Sipney in the July issue of this Journal describes what he 
calls the Liberal Catholic Movement. It is clear from his remarks that he 
does not understand the circumstances of the case, and mistakes effect for 
cause. His paper consists of mere assertions without a word of proof; 
and from what he says I do not gather that he is in a position to know 
practically anything of the abuses he mentions. Fortunately, by his title 
he limits the field of discussion to England, so I need not concern myself 
about what may or may not go on elsewhere. Before opening out the real 
facts of the case, I must spend a few lines in replying to certain of his 
charges; and as regards my capability for dealing with them, I may say 
that I am an hereditary Catholic and have been a cleric for nearly thirty 
years. Mr Sidney, who, I understand, is a convert and was received after 
the very smallest amount of instruction, has to be asked a few questions. 
Can he give me, from his personal experience or knowledge, one example 
in England (his own limitation) of buying bogus relics? Or of any 
infamous trafficking in masses? Or of any idolatrous worship of the 
Blessed Virgin ? 

I know how easily abuses may creep in, and I am not at all afraid of 
pointing them out, for I believe in public opinion as a wholesome regulator. 
But as regards trafficking in masses, does Mr Sidney know of the stringent 
laws which are in force against any such practice and of the severe 
punishment meted out to transgressors? Like any other legislative body, 
the Church can forbid and punish, but she cannot hinder abuses which 
are flagrant breaches of well-known laws. As truly might the State be 
said to encourage murder because murderers exist. I will add that I have 
never come across in this country any case of buying or selling relics, 
bogus or true, of trafficking in masses, nor have I ever found Catholics so 
foolish as to put any creature, even the Blessed Virgin, in place of the 
Creator. When I get such cases I shall know how to deal with them; 


1 L’Evangile et PEglise, p. 233. 
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until I find such, Mr Sidney must excuse me from wasting my time in the 
pursuit of phantoms. 

Again, he says that the present bishops of Clifton and Nottingham 
were foisted upon their diocese by Rome. He evidently knows nothing 
about the laws which regulate the appointment of bishops in England. 
Canon Law is a subject which it would be unfair to expect an ordinary 
layman to know anything about. But then, why should such an one be so 
ill-advised as to write on the subject at all? English chapters, pace Mr 
Sidney, do not recommend names as dignissimus, dignior, or dignus. The 
bishops of the province claim equal rights with the canons in recommending 
names to the Holy See. In only one instance known to me has Rome set 
aside both chapter and bishops; and that was in the case of Manning. 
In the two cases mentioned by Mr Sidney, Rome offered no opposition at 
all but chose from the names submitted by the legal electors. One more 
point. Mr Sidney seems to be at sea altogether about the subject of 
Infallibility and Anglican Orders. The more liberal (in the sense of 
educated) a Catholic is, the less likely is he to have any belief in the latter 
or to misunderstand the former; and I may add, he will see that there is 
no necessity to bring into court the question of Infallibility when he is 
considering the case of the condemnation of Anglican Orders. I can now 
go on to the real facts of the case. 

I object altogether to the use of the word “ Liberal.” Most disputes 
in this world turn upon the use or abuse of adjectives. The term, innocent 
enough in itself when it means one who has had a liberal education, has 
a sense affixed and generally accepted, which makes it impossible to use 
in a good sense. The Liberalism condemned by the Church is the anti- 
dogmatic principle ; and Newman in his Apologia thus defines it :— 

‘* Now by Liberalism I mean a false liberty of thought or the exercise 
of thought upon matters in which from the constitution of the human 
mind, thought cannot be brought to any successful issue, and therefore is 
out of place. . . . Liberalism is, then, the mistake of subjecting to human 
judgment these revealed doctrines which are in their nature beyond and 
independent of it, and of claiming to determine on internal grounds the 
truth and value of propositions which rest for their reception simply on 
the external authority of the Divine Word ” (ed. 1900, p. 228). 

The origin of Liberalism may be traced to theologians who rationalise 
Faith, and so destroy the spirit of worship. The later school of scholastics 
helped to bring about the Reformation; and their successors have not 
healed the breach. Extravagant assertions, begotten by the Syllogism, 
have brought about a natural recoil. 

Now with Liberalism of this kind no Catholic or anyone who believes 
in Revelation can have anything to do. So I am inclined to deny 
altogether the existence of anything that can be called a real Liberal 
Catholic movement in England. It is like the charge of “ Americanism.” 
If one looks at it as the anti-dogmatic principle, the very term “ Liberal ” 
is contradictory of “Catholic.” There are, I am sorry to say, a handful 
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of half-fledged (or shall I say half-baked?) converts who have never 
realised what the Church is or the reality of her divine mission; but 
these are a mere handful, and they quickly find that their proper place is 
outside the Church altogether. As they have never been in more than 
outward communion with the Church, I do not so much blame them 
as I blame those who received them without full instruction and pre- 
liminary trial. While I have the highest respect for the man who follows 
his conscience, I have none for those whose policy seems to be Quantity, 
not Quality. 

If, then, I object to the term “Liberal” and deny the existence of 
anything like such a movement, I am happy to admit that there is 
progressing a movement which is based on the effects of Liberal Education. 
It is the same spirit which animated Lacordaire and Montalembert together 
with Newman, who concurred in their general line and conduct. It is at 
work in America, and is that force which, as reported, Pius X. recently said, 
is coming to rejuvenate Europe. It has nothing directly to do with the 
Faith except to serve it in the truest and most submissive manner. It is 
opposed only to those who, like owls at noon, blink and refuse to see the 
growth and life round about them. It is the gospel of Light, Life and 
Fresh Air fighting against the heresy of Obscurantism, Fossilisation and 
Mugginess. The really educated Catholic has a balanced mind; he 
knows his own limits, and he deals with things as they are. He is 
at the other side of the circle from the Anglican who longs after what 
he calls the Primitive Church, as though the Bride of Christ, living and 
progressive, suddenly in the seventh century fell into a magic slumber like 
the beautiful princess of the fairy tale, and was only to be awakened by 
the kiss of the ritualistic curate. The educated Catholic sees the Church 
as universal in time as well as in place. She is as living to-day and has 
the same authority as she had at Jerusalem, Nicea, Ephesus, or Chalcedon. 

The educated Catholic, if I must use an adjective at all, is one who 
has the sense of proportion and has learnt to put the various points of his 
religion on their proper basis: some on the sure ground of Faith; others 
on practice more or less closely connected with the Faith and therefore 
jealously to be guarded ; others on discipline, recent or ancient, universal 
or local, special or general, practical to-day or out of date. He protests 
against jumbling everything up together in defiance of theology and 
history, and labelling as dogmas of the Faith what are, in reality, only 
speculations of individuals. He has recognised the importance of the 
Facts. As regards Faith, he inquires into the fact whether God has re- 
vealed or whether the Church so teaches a dogma; as regards everything 
else he tests its agreement with or divergence from other ascertained facts. 
The result is that he distinguishes clearly between Faith and Obedience, 
two separate virtues which the less educated Catholic confounds. This 
distinction does not in the least militate against the perfection of the 
submission of his intellect to a truth revealed by God, or his acceptance, 
in practical matters, of the orders of those who are in a position to com- 
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mand. It only enables him to render, in one or the other case, that 
reasonable service demanded of a reasonable creature to his Maker. 
Blind obedience to order does not appeal to one who has learnt the 
important duty of self-responsibility, and is not a child but a man whose 
obedience is fuller and more perfect because it is manly. To know is the 
surest ground of loving and serving ; and the more the educated Catholic 
knows, the less does he fear knowledge, and the less will he be in danger 
of confounding Revelation and Science, for he will recognise that they are 
on different planes, and, like parallel lines, can never cross. Hence he has 
no difficulty in being filial, docile and generous towards the Church when 
she warns him not to mistake the shadow for the substance. So he, I 
claim, is the truest Catholic and the most devoted servant of the Church ; 
for he uses to the glory of his Maker all the powers of his being. It is the 
half-educated man who is either the Obscurantist or the Liberal. 

The genesis of this educational movement, for that is what it amounts 
to, can be traced to a healthy reaction against the stagnation begun in the 
middle part of last century. It would be beyond my present purpose to 
describe the intellectual blight which seemed to rule the day. Mediocrity 
was the badge of the tribe, repression their engine, and exaggerated 
authority their idol. This, they claimed, was the one solution for all 
difficulties, whether of Faith or Science. The minority, who knew and 
suffered, stood aside silent, sorrowful, but patient. Time is justifying 
them. But the stirring of the dry bones began. A handful of earnest men 
recognising the situation, saw, if anything was to be done, that they must 
begin by reforming themselves. They were contented for some years to 
go back to the foundations of learning. Quietly and without any fuss 
they repaired the lost time. They were possessed by a spirit of thorough- 
ness which has resulted in an educational force which is telling and pre- 
vailing. The firstfruits appeared in 1888 with Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries. Here was a book which was concerned only with an 
investigation of facts. The scientific treatment of an historical problem 
was a revelation of method and aim. This epoch-marking book gave 
to Catholic thought an impetus which has been the surer because it has 
acted slowly. 

Perhaps it is the practical instinct of the English race, joined to the 
eminently practical nature of the Catholic Church, which calls out for facts, 
facts, and again for facts, that has opened to us the doors of intellectuality 
by means of history. While we may vary in our estimate of the meaning 
or the drift of facts, there can be little room for doubting their existence. 
So I hold the important service rendered by that work to the Catholic 
Church in England was that it impressed on us that the more we go to 
facts and study them in their mutual relations the more surely shall we 
discern their real meaning. This new spirit of inquiry into things, of 
looking at the sources of knowledge, of criticising the past, of watching its 
influence on the present, of tracing cause and effect—this, I say, is the real 
and hopeful feature of the intellectual movement in the Catholic Church 
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in England to-day. It is only at its beginnings, but its results are already 
showing themselves. It is misunderstood by many, and discredited by those 
who do not understand it. We have already gained this much. Many are 
impressed with the advantages of Light, Life and Fresh Air, and know that 
thoroughness, solidity, yes, even truth for its own sake, are virtues, and 
worth cultivating. This, then, I think, is the real movement making for 
life amongst us. Laity and clergy alike come under its influence. And 
the admission of our youth, clerical and lay, to the national universities is 
the most hopeful and surest sign of its permanence. 

This being my estimate of the situation in England at the present day, 
I submit that Mr Sidney has not understood it at all ; therefore his article 
has no more serious importance than those which, last year, told a tale of a 
revolt from Rome. 


L, Taunton. 


Lonpon. 


OPTIMISM AND IMMORTALITY. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1903, p. 425.) 


Mr Lowes Dickinson in the Hibbert Journal for April, discusses admirably 
that Optimism which is so characteristic of the Western peoples; finds it 
to be a fact ; finds that the fact is expressed more in attitude and action 
than in words and opinions ; and sets forth on the quest of an hypothesis 
on which it may be possible to justify this optimism to the reason of men. 

He finds a basis for it in the theory of the steady progress and 
advance of all things towards some far-off goal of ultimate perfection, and 
to an unreasoned consciousness of ministering to the attainment of that 
end, this being the main source of enthusiasm, ambition, and action in the 
strenuous individual life. 

But this is not sufficient in itself: there must be, further, in each life 
a more or less definite expectation of individual participation in the 
perfection that is to be attained ; and so we are bidden to believe “that a 
doctrine of progress which is to be a basis for optimism must comprise at 
least the possibility of a Good to be attained by individual souls after 
death.” And here the writer, apparently to his deep surprise, is brought, 
as he says, to the point of view of the Catholic Church. Yet surely there 
is here no cause for surprise, since the Church has been proclaiming 
this “point of view” in the ears of all men from their cradles upward. 
Nothing can be more optimistic than the Church’s view of life, and of its 
possibilities and promise. No optimism could be based on a hypothesis 
surer or more consonant with reason and philosophy than is hers. It 
would be hardly possible to express, in general terms, that hypothesis 
more fitly than in the words of the sentence which I have quoted above. 
One might have expected that the writer, having arrived at this point 
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of view, and having recognised it as that ot the Church, would have been 
at great pains to pursue his researches into the doctrines of the Church in 
the expectation of finding in them that basis of reasonable optimism which 
was the objective of his adventure. Up to a certain point he finds the 
teaching of the Church noble and stimulating: just up to the point at 
which he wanders away into regions of pseudo-theological speculation, 
where the teaching of the Church is in some matters wholly misrepre- 
sented by him ; or where the Church is described as bound by definitions to 
which she has never given any formal assent nor required the assent of her 
children. And therefore he fails to find in the doctrine of the Church that 
basis for an optimistic view of Life of which he is in search, and is driven 
to formulate three postulates which fail to convince, because they lack 
conformity to the general law of progress so far as Science has been able to 
observe and record its operation in the physical world ; and omit to give 
due place and consideration to the inexorable demands of Justice, which in 
any theory of moral perfection cannot be set aside without the effect of 
shattering the ideal. From such a pitfall a surer knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Church can save us and provide us a better and sounder 
basis for our optimism. 

Mr Dickinson finds the doctrine of the Church “noble,” “because it 
recognises that this life is not all: beyond it lies an eternity either of 
Good or Evil; which of these will be the lot of the individual soul depends 
upon its conduct while on earth. The soul is free to choose either Good or 
Evil: and as it chooses so will be its reward”; because it recognises “ that 
the goal of ultimate satisfaction is eternal life in the contemplation of the 
Good”; and “because of its implicit assertion of the infinite distinction 
between Good and Evil.” But this commendation, acceptable enough so 
far as it goes, is followed by a statement to the effect that the doctrine of 
the Church “has other aspects which are irrational, and even immoral.” 
This is a sweeping assertion, and surely needs to be carefully substantiated : 
yet one looks in vain for any such care. What are these aspects of the 
doctrine of the Church which Mr Dickinson finds irrational and immoral ? 
He appears to have made some excursions into the region of a crude and 
rather barbarous eschatology, and to have come to the conclusion that the 
Church’s doctrine “sends men to an eternal hell, not for any fault of their 
own, but because they have been once for all created bad”! He points 
out that this doctrine “will not commend itself to the conscience of 
mankind,” nor “support an optimistic view of the world,” and leaves the 
impression that he seriously believes, and expects his readers to believe, 
that this is the teaching of the Church. If it were, we should all agree 
with Mr Dickinson in his despair of getting any help in his enter- 
prise from the Church. But evidently he has been scandalously imposed 
upon! Is it credible that the Church could teach in the same breath 
(a) that the soul is “free to choose either Good or Evil,” and that “as 
it chooses so will be its reward”; and (4) that men must go “to hell 
because they have been once for all created bad”? 
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Indeed this is nothing less than a caricature! If it be true that 
the doctrine of the Church consigns some men to hell, it is certainly not 
true that it does so “for no fault of their own.” The writer himself, as we 
have seen above, refutes the idea, where in his earlier account of the 
doctrine of the Church he points out that the individual soul is held to 
be “free to choose either Good or Evil: and as it chooses so will be its 
reward” in eternity. 

Again, if it be true that the doctrine of the Church consigns some men 
to hell, it is certainly not true to imply that the Church teaches that this 
is because men were created “once for all bad.” For she denies that 
men were created “bad,” much more that they were created or have 
become irremediably (if that is what “once for all” means) bad. On the 
contrary, the doctrine of the Church declares that man was created integer ; 
a responsible agent endowed with a free will; in a state of perfect moral 
and physical equilibrium ; with an inherent capacity for immortality. 

Though she teaches that man fell into sin, and consequently into immi- 
nent jeopardy of his august destiny, yet she does not teach that he became 
wholly depraved or irremediably bad. On the contrary, she teaches that his 
nature became only in part demoralised ; that its equilibrium was disturbed, 
but not beyond hope of restoration ; and that so far as each individual soul 
is willing to choose the good in this life, good will co-operate with his will 
for the gradual processes of restoration ; until at last, though not in this 
life, the effects of evil shall be eliminated from his nature, and he shall 
attain to final perfection after death. 

And here we have in a doctrine of hope and progress a sound basis for 
an optimism which postulates something even more than “ the possibility 
of a good to be attained by individual souls after death”; which goes far 
to unravel many of the perplexities of human experience in life, and to 
account for and to sustain men in face of the apparent failures and 
disappointments of it: which certainly includes and endorses the first 
of the postulates of optimism which Mr Dickinson formulates in his article, 
viz., “' That the world is not eternally good, but embodies a real (not merely 
an apparent) process in time towards a good end.” 

There remain two postulates to be examined ; but before proceeding to 
deal with them, it is perhaps necessary to add that the Church has never 
given her formal assent to, nor embodied in her creeds, any specific doctrine 
of Hell at all. Nor has she committed herself to any formal or authori- 
tative declaration or definition on the subject ; so that the whole question 
remains still within the domain of “pious opinion.” She has allowed the 
most diverse teaching on the subject within her communion, and has 
abstained from branding as heretical the teaching (¢.g.) of Tertullian on 
the one hand, or of St Gregory Nazianzen on the other. 

The two remaining postulates—“that this end is one in which all 
individuals will somehow participate”; and “that therefore individual 
souls must all of them be immortal and ultimately reach heaven ”—must 
be dealt with together. The former with its delightful “somehow ” does 
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not seem to afford as sound a foothold for the optimist as one might 
desire ; while the latter is based upon a demand that any heaven which 
we can hold to be good must be a heaven for all. Mr Dickinson admits 
that this demand may be represented as “ weak and sentimental”: it does 
not seem to strike him that it is hopelessly immoral ! 

He is surely not the advocate of an Optimism based on assumptions 
or demands which are calculated to destroy in man the sense of moral 
responsibility ; to ignore the idea of the Moral Government of the world ; 
to aim at a perfection which shall lack the element of Justice; to evacuate 
of their force the sanctions of Law; and to degrade man to the stature 
of a puppet that can be coaxed or pummelled by an ultimately irresistible 
force into a negative condition of conformity to a given pattern of 
propriety whether he will or no? Yet he argues on one page that the 
doctrine of the Church is “ noble, because of its implicit assertion of the 
infinite distinction between Good and Evil”; a little later he propounds 
this demand, which he admits may be charged with ignoring the distinction 
between the good and the bad; attempts to sustain it by emphasising the 
obvious truisms that no man is as good or as bad as he conceivably might 
be, or, that no man is altogether bad or altogether good ; triumphantly 
asserts (what none will labour to deny) that few men will be found so 
presumptuous or censorious as to declare that any man is so bad as to 
deserve “eternal hell,” or so good as to deserve “eternal heaven”; and 
with such arguments buttresses this demand, which is at once an affront 
to the courage and dignity of humanity at its best, and a sop to 
the weakness and pusillanimity of man at his worst! The Church, on the 
other hand, upholds before the eyes and hearts of men the highest and 
most inspiring Ideal of Goodness, wrought out in obedience to the 
requirements of the Eternal and Immutable Law of Righteousness ; 
diminishes naught from its demands, and faces without flinching the 
possible penalties of wilful failure; makes glorious the horizon towards 
which men journey with the splendour of a certain hope; sets before them 
a definite goal of ultimate perfection in the achievement of a great destiny ; 
and promises and secures to all alike in their temporal progress such 
stimulus and help by the co-operation of “conquering Good” as each may 
need. At the same time, she is too true to the facts of life to ignore the 
possibility of failure; too sane not to realise that the loss in such a case 
must be great and terrible in proportion to the grandeur and glory of 
success. Yet she is more than tender and cautious in her judgments ; 
she will use these dire possibilities to brace and stimulate her children to 
more strenuous and courageous effort rather than to reprobate their 
seeming failures or to crush their hopes. 

That no man is altogether and wholly good or bad ; that no man can 
attain perfection in this life ; that it is futile to attempt to pass final judg- 
ment upon any man in the dim twilight of the ignorances and miscon- 
ceptions of to-day; that beyond this life there are “many mansions”— 
mansions of purification and cleansing— mansions of joy and peace— 
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mansions of progressive Revelation and enlightenment—culminating in the 
contemplation of the Beatific Vision of the Absolute Good in God Himself, 
whereunto all men, whatever their inherent weaknesses or hindrances of 
circumstance, may ultimately attain—these truths she holds for sure, and 
in her grasp upon them maintains the unfaltering optimism of her stead- 
fast outlook upon life ! 

Yet she recognises as a possibility, that there may be found, in that 
strange and complex mystery which is man, a power of obstinate resistance 
to Good and of invincible aversion to truth, which may ultimately render 
the individual inaccessible to every moral influence which, without pre- 
judice or violence to the integrity of his freedom as ‘a morally responsible 
agent, can be brought to bear upon him; and she sadly acknowledges both 
the justice and necessity of the exaction of the penalties and sanctions of 
that Law which alike gives and demands nothing less than perfection, 
wherever it has been persistently rejected in the beneficence of its promise, 
and as obstinately defied in the prerogative of its power. She may hope, 
she must pray and strive, that there may be but few such losses; she is 
too sane and too honest, too brave and too true, to deny or ignore the 
possibility that there may be some. 

And why should we resent and cavil at this final self-assertion of the 
Law of Life and Goodness any more than at the operation of the same 
law in the material universe? We believe that all things move onwards 
towards an Ideal Perfection. But is this Ideal never to be realised? Or 
can it ever be realised, until all that hinders is taken away, and all that 
mars or tends to mar a single feature of its perfect beauty is eliminated ? 
We believe in this steady upward progress, and we understand somewhat of 
the Law under which all things thus move together toward a perfect end, 
which shall be indeed not an end, but the initiation of a new era of 
unhindered development. 

So, then, we may surely find postulates more rational and more moral 
than those which Mr Dickinson commends to us on which to base our 
optimistic outlook on life. 

These are his postulates : 

(1) That the world is not eternally good, but embodies a real (not 
merely an apparent) process in time towards a good end. 

(2) That this end is one in which all individuals will somehow 
participate. 

(3) That therefore individual souls must be immortal, and must all of 
them ultimately reach heaven. 

On the first we are agreed; only I would say an “eternally good end.” 
It goes to one’s heart to have to reject the delicious vagueness and cheerful 
irresponsibility of the second; while of the last, what can we say but that 
it is calculated to lull conscience to sleep, paralyse all effort, and put a 
premium on a life spent in playing the concertina beneath umbrageous trees 
in a languid acquiescence in the ultimate benevolence of things ? 
So let us try to amend them; and the three will stand thus : 
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(1) That the world is not eternally good, but embodies a real (not 
merely an apparent) process in time towards an eternally good end. 

(2) That this end is one in which all individuals may participate if they 
will ; and 

(3) That individual souls must be, at least, potentially immortal, and 
may all of them ultimately reach heaven. 

Here, then, is the amendment proposed. The last two words ring 
upon the ear with something of the note of anti-climax; but we know 
what they are meant to mean ; and it is, I think, almost axiomatic that in 
moving an amendment one should not unnecessarily depart from the 
language of the original resolution, so let them stand. 

And here we have three postulates upon which with a better assurance 
we may base our optimistic outlook upon life. For they are built upon a 
due consideration of all the facts; they take account of the principle of 
indefectible morality in the progress of mankind towards a perfect and 
eternal end; they allow for the claims of Justice, and acknowledge 
implicitly the Majesty of Eternal and Immutable Law ; they provide for 
the ultimate satisfaction of man’s highest aspirations—for the insatiate 
hunger for eternity — for the passionate though inarticulate demand of 
humanity for the touch of some perfect thing; they point to a destiny 
more august than can conceivably be compassed within the short span and 
narrow limitations of this life; they look to where beyond this darkness 
there is clearer light, surer knowledge, and an incomparably wider range of 
opportunity ; they take account of man’s moral responsibility, and make 
their appeal to his sense of the greatness of his destiny, to his own personal 
dignity, honour, and courage; they refuse to ignore or allow him to 
ignore the possibilities of failure which belong to and are involved in the 
splendid adventure to which he stands committed ; they include within the 
scope of their optimism every man whose life is honest and characterised by 
steady loyalty to the truth that he sees and is convinced of in his heart ; 
and if they contemplate the awful alternative of failure, yet they exclude 
none save the ultimately self-excluded; and they only contemplate it 
because one dares not so tamper with the fundamental and elementary 
principles of morality as to obscure the infinite distinction between Good 
and Evil, or to ignore the deep and immutable relation in which are 
bound up with these both Life and Death. 

PrvcHarp. 
St Jupz’s, BirmincuaM. 
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Studies in Theology.—By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., and P. H. 
Wicksteed, M.A.—London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1903. 


In this interesting and kindling book we have another link in the long and 
representative series of Oxford Essays. For nearly a hundred years 
Oxford has been speaking to the educated English world in this form. 
In the old days Tracts for the Times were succeeded by Essays and 
Reviews. For a later and less original generation, Lua Mundi has been 
followed by the Contentio Veritatis; and now in these Studies we have 
the expression of men who are not endeavouring either to enhance the 
authority or to widen the bounds of an established church and of recog- 
nised creeds, but rather returning, with Butler, to the root of all things, 
to the “religion of conscience,” which is now indeed, all over the religious 
field, being carried to a height of power and calling out a range of emotion 
of which Butler scarcely dreamed. Nothing is more interesting to follow 
in the modern religious debate than the manner in which the ethical 
method of the eighteenth century, the “reason” and “ reflection” of Butler, 
have returned upon us, but invested with a fire, a mysticism, a passion 
once supposed to be the special possessions of an Evangelical or Neo- 
Catholic faith, as contrasted with the “legalism” of an earlier time. 
According to Butler, there is that in the “constitution of our nature” 
which affords a man light enough to live by, and to live well. He will 
not admit, that is, that the sceptic as to revelation has any excuse for vicious 
conduct. Whether he believe the Incarnation or no, the inward light is 
there; and if he does amiss, no plea of ignorance can be set up in mitiga- 
tion of penalty. Butler, as we all know, supplemented the Sermons by the 
Analogy, and added revealed religion to the moral law. But the eighteenth 
century insistence upon “conscience” and “reason” passed on to meet the 
rising tide of history and science on the one hand, and of German specula- 
tion on the other. Kant and Hegel, Schleiermacher, Strauss and Baur 
have intervened between us and Butler, between us and Locke. A revival 
of medizeval ideals, a vast rehabilitation of “authority,” seemed at one 
time to have taken all the savour and life out of the eighteenth century 


appeal to reason. But what, in truth, has been the common mark of 
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religious thinking in very diverse camps during the last generation? 
Surely the triumphant return of “conscience” and “reason” to a position 
in the sphere of religion far more commanding even than that which the 
eighteenth century assigned to them. They were the props and adjuncts ; 
they have become the foundations. They were the rivals and enemies of 

enthusiasm.” ‘They have come back to us “touched with emotion,” the 
only justification of our deepest hopes, the “ master-light of all our seeing.” 
In the breakdown of miracle and revelation, the moral experience of man 
has become at once infinitely more important, more mysterious, and more 
awful. 

And in harmony with this changed position of things, the language of 
moral speculation constantly tends, as in this book, to lose the stoic calm 
which once belonged to it, and to take on the note of mysticism, of deep 
and passionate feeling. The life of conscience has become, for so many ot 
us, the life with and in God ; and the “ Imitatio” of our age will take shape 
when, with the same self-effacingness and the same whole-heartedness, a 
man of equal religious genius is able to draw for us the daily experience of 
a faith, the daily conversation of a spirit, which knows nothing of the 
Christian creeds as such, while based deep upon the fundamental experi- 
ences which produced them. 

Of this transformation, as one might almost phrase it, of “reason” into 
“enthusiasm,” this new book of Oxford Essays is an interesting example. 
It may be taken as representing the best current thought and culture of 
the Unitarian body, especially as this thought and culture have been 
influenced by Oxford, through the foundation of Manchester College. Of 
its thirteen essays, seven have been contributed by Mr Estlin Carpenter, 
who till recently was Professor and Vice-Principal of the College, and the 
remainder by the well-known Dante scholar, and successor of Dr Martineau 
in the Little Portland Street Chapel, Mr Philip Wicksteed, who delivered 
several of these addresses as Lecturer in Sociology at Manchester College. 
They deal with such subjects as “The Education of the Religious 
Imagination,” “The Place of Jesus in History,” “The Place of Immortality 
in Religious Belief,” “The Liberal Faith,” “Sociology and Theology,” 
“The Place of the History of Religion in Theological Study,” and so on: 
subjects, all of them, of perennial importance, on which the succeeding 
Oxford generations will and must spend themselves as long as Oxford 
lasts. 

If we compare the volume with Lux Mundi on the one hand, and the 
striking essays by the “Six Oxford Tutors,” or such a volume of liberal 
theology as Dr Rashdall’s Oxford Sermons, on the other, we shall find, it 
seems to me, more real kinship between the High Church and the Unitarian 
collections than between the Unitarians and the Broad Churchmen. The 
High Churchmen, entrenched behind authority and revelation, against the 
“wild living intellect” of man, feel the same certainty, speak with the 
same unction and glow, as do the representatives of Unitarian thought, who 
have let in the enemy and made their peace with him,—no less and no more. 
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While the preachers of a “ Vermittelungs-theologie,” wavering between two 
radically inconsistent ways of explaining life and thought, may write indeed 
with elevation and charm, but not, it seems, with the missionary ardour 
either of the man who stakes his all on revelation and dogma, or of his 
fellow, who, having frankly abandoned all that is commonly meant by 
these great words, throws himself on the moral and intellectual life of 
man, on the history of the world and of conscience, as the only sources 
of religious knowledge. The latter, to his evident amazement and joy, is 
finding himself supported as he had scarcely dreamt to be. New powers 
seem to issue from the world itself, from the common course of history and 
daily life, to meet his appeal, and they are producing on ground that 
appeared to have been laid waste a new bloom and promise of faith. 

For it cannot be too plainly emphasised that what we are now witness- 
ing in the religious life around us is the emergence of a fresh religious 
conception, exercising the same thrilling and vivifying power as the older 
beliefs in Incarnation and Sacrament. For large numbers of religious 
minds, as has been already said, conscience has become, has taken the place 
of, revelation. Its witness is not to any external “scheme” or isolated 
history, but simply to its own laws and their implications, looked at in 
the light of experience and history. This witness may be far yet from 
being intellectually complete ; but now it is not merely a theory, not merely 
a psychology, it is a faith,—that is the important point. Christianity was 
a faith, long before it was dogma or philosophy. And in this new awe 
which says “ Reverence Thyself,” as all the sages have said it, but adds 
“For in thyself alone is the message of God,” there is a power of infinite 
development, of which the throb and impulse are to be felt in essays like 
these. It is as though the human mind, freed from a number of dead 
conceptions, were drawing nearer than ever before to things primal and 
ineffable ; and in a wholly new sense, what was ethic is seen to be religion,— 
religion, moreover, that no longer feels itself in danger, as all liberal 
varieties of dogmatic Christianity must and do perpetually feel themselves 
in danger, from science, history, and criticism. Rather it knows in science 
and criticism its best friends ; and the tone of exultation that is beginning 
to ring through it is the tone of those who already foresee an approaching 
unification of experience and faith, no less far-reaching and commanding 
than the great unification elaborated by medizval thought, whereof the 
ruins lie around us. 

Compare, for instance, the well-known sentences from the Apologia :— 
“Starting, then, with the being of a God”—says Newman—“I look out 
of myself into the world of men, and there I see a sight which fills me with 
unspeakable distress. 'The world seems simply to give the lie to that great 
truth of which my whole being is so full... . If I looked into my mirror 
and did not see my face I should have the sort of feeling which actually 
comes upon me when I look into this living busy world and see no re- 
flection of its Creator. ... I am far from denying the real force of the 
arguments in proof of a God drawn from the general facts of human 
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society and the course of history, but these do not warm me, or enlighten 
“me.” 

And then follows the eloquent and famous passage in which Newman 
surveys the world in its length and breadth, its history, races, governments, 
and faiths, and finds in it only “a vision to dizzy and appal,” producing 
the conviction that “if there is a God, since there is a God,” the human 
race must be “implicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity,” and is 
“out of joint with the purposes of its Creator.” 

There, in one of its classical expressions, is the pessimism which is the 
real foundation of all religions of authority. Mr Balfour follows on the 
same track in the Foundations of Belief. But if you turn over these 
“Studies,” you will find that the authors of them are moved by the 
spectacle of the world to a precisely opposite conviction. To them it is 
clear that “in man, his history and power, his thoughts and aspirations, his 
conscience, affections, will, lies the clue to the interpretation of his place in 
the world, and the ultimate source and seat of all religion.” Morality, no 
longer imposed from without, “is discerned as a part of the social order, 
because involved in the constitution of humanity itself. And there the 
unique character of man’s moral judgments has been clearly disengaged as 
the very centre and essence of his life; they cannot be reduced into any 
other terms of quantity or kind; and that good which he recognises as 
having authority over him . . . . is seen to be no other than the reflection 
in his own soul of the infinite purpose which enspheres all our being.” 

Thus the power which in science meets and bears witness to our 
intelligence, in the moral life, personal and social, meets and bears witness 
to conscience. For thousands of educated men at the present day there 
is the whole of faith. And as in the writers of the book before us, so in 
the educated mind generally, it is a point of view not dependent only on 
the weakening of tradition, but much more on the general enriching and 
strengthening of our historical culture. These “Studies,” although full 
of attraction and spiritual charm, have not the “natural magic,” the ex- 
quisite mind-play of the Apologia or the Grammar of Assent ; they show 
some redundancies and repetitions, inseparable perhaps from the spoken 
form ; and their finest thoughts are not always finely or clearly put. But 
who, that looks carefully at the wealth of knowledge of the world’s religious 
past shown in Mr Carpenter’s essays, or at the loving and exact study 
of the Middle Ages implied in Mr Wicksteed’s, can doubt that we have 
here the evidences of an historical culture far in advance of Newman’s ? 
These writers know more of man’s history, both secular and religious, 
than Newman knew; and their belief in the God who speaks through 
it is no groundless optimism. As to optimism, indeed, let anyone read 
the fine essay by Mr Wicksteed on “The Fear of God and the Curse 
of Sin,” if he desire to see with what courage, what determination “to do 
without opiates,” this ethical creed, when it has been adequately tried and 
tempered by life, can meet the terrible things of human fate, and still hold 
firm. And it holds firm because of the mystical element, the element of 
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actual, personal communion with the Unseen and Divine which it contains. gre 
The man who knows nothing of Incarnation or Resurrection in the ad 
traditional sense may still be as passionately certain as St Paul that wit 
“neither death nor life, .... nor things present nor things to come, mo 
. . .. Shall be able to separate us from the love of God,—which is in we 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” pos 
“ Which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” I carried the Pauline passage to rep 
its end, for naturally these Christian preachers deal not only with Theism, fou 
but with Christianity. In the two essays on “The Relation of Jesus to His kee 
and our Own,” and “ The Place of Jesus in History,” we have an examina- exy 
tion of what Christianity may and does mean for the conscience and heart the 
when divested of its older claims and sanctions. ‘The transference of bad 
Christianity from the region of history to the region of psychology is the imy 
task of our epoch,” said Amiel long ago; and these two essays, so far as and 
they go, are a contribution to it. They represent a point of view more too 
frankly historical and relative than that taken by Dr Harnack in the and 
famous Lectures, and more likely to commend itself to critical minds than is k 
the interpretation given in Professor Wernle’s Anfange des Christenthums. lanc 
Has even Dr Harnack sufficiently grasped the truth now fermenting onl: 
among us—that once part company with the root doctrines of Chris- sup 
tian dogma, the Incarnation and the Resurrection, and the whole edifice hel; 
must go? Christian philosophy begins anew. What the greatness of Pro 
Christ was and meant in itself, we can neither know nor measure,—no ince 
more at any rate and no less than in the case of all other human nature. Mar 
But what Jesus Christ is to us Europeans, as Prophet, Teacher, and King ceiv 
of the ideal society founded by His life and death—that we can know Mr 
and express in the normal terms of history and experience. And what life 
we gain from the rallying point thus provided—from the living parable, and 
the “simple and sensuous” embodiment of divinest truth, which lives shov 
deep in heart and conscience, however free and sharp may be the fruit 
intellectual process with which it is connected—may be gauged from Eng 
a comparison of these essays with much of the devout non-Christian ethic agai 
of our day, such a book, for instance, as Les affirmations de la conscience 
moderne, by M. Gabriel Séailles. ‘Without a parable spake he not unto 
them.” And His own life is the supreme parable of history, possessed 
of the indestructible force, the endless adaptability, the timelessness, in fact, 
which belongs to the highest life of man, whether in its moral, or its The 
intellectual, or its esthetic aspect. Can the thought of our day, 
constructive and analytic, rescue Christianity sufficiently from its own 
decay to save for us this possession of the life of Christ, and bring it 
once more into vital contact with theistic philosophy on the one side, and Tas 
practical ethic and organisation on the other? There lies for many of us, lectu 
at the present moment, the question of questions. 1900 
At any rate, Manchester College, the only truly free school of religious skete 
history and philosophy that we possess, is manifestly—as these essays show of x 


—contributing with courage and high ability to a discussion of infinitely 
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greater importance to our English society than it knows. But essays and 
addresses are but fragmentary and fugitive. From this remarkable College, 
with foundations deep in English Puritanism and its doors open to the 
most recent knowledge, with its honourable and unfettered traditions, may 
we not hope for much more ?—for some statement of the whole Christian 
position, philosophical and historical, which shall adequately express and 
represent the new religious powers in our midst? There will always be 
found in Christendom the forces that love with Sir Thomas Browne “to 
keep the road”; and beside them also will never be wanting the temper 
expressed by Sir Thomas Browne’s fellow-citizen, Dr John Taylor, one of 
the worthies of Manchester College in the eighteenth century, when he 
bade his divinity students “attend to evidence”—*constantly, carefully, 
impartially, and conscientiously.” But between those who “ keep the road ” 
and those who “attend to evidence,” the gap at the present moment is 
too wide, the waste of human energy too great. From many quarters 
and in many countries the new “authority” which is to supersede the old 
is being slowly built up—an ordered and reasoned whole. But in Eng- 
land, at any rate, we are sorely in want of such a “Life of Christ” as 
only a rare combination of learning with historical imagination can 
supply. Oxford has recently given us some memorable and weighty 
help towards Christian reconstruction in the Exploratio Evangelica of 
Professor Gardner. Will not the College of James Martineau complete its 
incorporation with the university life of England by carrying forward 
Martineau’s great task, upon lines no less largely and searchingly con- 
ceived? Unitarianism, through Martineau,—according to a dictum of 
Mr R. H. Hutton’s, lately quoted in these columns—contributed to English 
life “something that went below opinion—a revelation of spiritual character 
and power.” From the full historical culture, the free and sensitive temper 
shown in these Unitarian “ Studies,” we venture to hope for such historical 
fruit in the future, fearlessly planned and massively carried out, as our 
English theological world—still bound by far too many of those restrictions 
against which Pattison protested—cannot very readily supply. 


Mary A. Warp. 
Lonpon. 


The Bible in the Nineteenth Century.—By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
Lecturer on the History of Religion, Manchester College, Oxford. 
Pp. xv, 512. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 


Tas substantial volume is a somewhat expanded reproduction of eight 

lectures delivered in the provinces to general audiences during the years 

1900-1903, and intended to arouse an interest in biblical studies by a 

sketch of the progress made in the century just ended, and an indication 

of some of the results attained. Of the eight lectures, two might be 

described as general ; the first on “ The Struggle for Freedom of Inquiry,” 
Vor. II.—No. 1. 11 
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and the last on “ The Bible and the Church”; one deals with the history 
of the Revised Version ; two with prominent topics in the criticism of the 
Old Testament (“Changed Views of the Law, and of Prophecy”), and 
three in like manner with the criticism of the Gospels as the central 
portion of the New. Questions of theology in the stricter sense have been 
intentionally kept in the background, except in the last lecture. 

It will be seen from this outline of its contents that the character of 
the book reflects its origin. It has a degree of unity sufficient for its 
purpose, though not quite closely knit. It naturally does not attempt to 
cover the whole ground, but proceeds rather by following up typical 
questions and typical examples of the greater questions. We are not 
surprised to find a certain amount of illustration drawn from the writer's 
special subject, the comparative study of religions. 

Mr Carpenter is in many ways excellently qualified for the production 
of such a book. His style is easy, graceful, and above all things lucid. 
He has the art of developing his exposition smoothly and pleasantly, and 
—what is especially valuable in a work of this kind—of interweaving precise 
dates and the like without the appearance of stiffness and woodenness that 
so often results from precision of statement. 

One has rather the feeling that the knowledge of the various subjects 
treated is not quite evenly distributed ; it is more marked in regard to 
some periods and phases of the history of the subject ; and it is not always 
brought down quite adequately to the present time. I think that I 
should be inclined to say this especially of the lectures on the Gospels. 

I know well how difficult it is in rapid surveys of this kind to make 
statements perfectly accurate not only in what is said, but also in what is 
suggested. Perhaps it would be hypercritical to take exception to the 
following sentence apropos of the Versions : 

“In the East [the Christian Church in the fourth century] had long 
included the Syriac-speaking people in the upper valley of the Euphrates ; 
in the South it was carried from Egypt into Ethiopia; north of the 
Danube, through the labours of Ulfilas, it touched the Goths” (p. 83). 

Every statement taken by itself is strictly true. But might not an 
inadvertent reader think that the only Syriac version circulated in the 
neighbourhood of Edessa? To the best of my belief there is no mention 
anywhere of the Palestinian Syriac, not to speak of the later Philoxenian 
and Harclean. And might it not also be thought that “the labours 
of Ulfilas” had been mainly north and not south of the Danube (in 
Meesia) ? 

A little further on we are told in reference to the so-called “conflate 
readings,” that “the evidence of the recension of the Greek text of the 
Old Testament in the fourth century shows that this method of editing was 
then actually practised at Constantinople” (p. 86). The home of Lucian 
and the Lucianic recension is rather Antioch, though it is doubtless true 
that the Antiochene text largely took possession of Constantinople. 

When it is said that Gnosticism came “into historic view first in Asia 
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Minor” (p. 253), one can see what is meant—the writer is thinking of 
Cerinthus. But I think that I should prefer the claims of Syria (Simon 
Magus, Dositheus, Menander, Saturninus). 

A special danger of the descriptive survey is that of making summary 
statements too summary. I should consider the paragraph on pp. 282-3 
a case in point, especially such a sentence as “ Cambridge was largely under 
the spell of Simeon’s influence, while Oxford was busy with the Fathers.” 
No doubt Cambridge was under the influence of Simeon, and Oxford was 
busy with the Fathers ; but there were other things besides going on at 
both Universities. It is an act of natural piety that no one would wish to 
blame, that Mr Carpenter should rather magnify the writers of his own 
communion ; but the reader needs to be a little on his guard. 

In regard to the substance of Mr Carpenter’s position, there are two 
points more particularly that seem to me open to criticism. The first is 
as to the relation of the Law to the Prophets; and the second as to the 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel. 

On the first of these I do not know that we greatly differ; but it 
seems to me that Mr Carpenter (like many other writers) rather exagger- 
ates the antithesis. Indeed, I much doubt whether the language that he 
uses is consistent with itself. One half of it I can cordially accept. For 
instance, this: “The Law was the vehicle through which the truths of 
the higher Prophecy were preserved and adapted to the national life” 
(p. 153). And this: “It was prophecy which gave to Israel’s religion the 
strength needful to endure the tremendous catastrophes which befel it, 
and it did this by translating its ideal actions into a definite code of 
individual and national duty” (p. 192 f.). 

But if this be so, what becomes of the opposition between Law and 
Prophecy as it is stated (¢.g.) on p. 180? And what becomes of the 
“ glaring contradictions” that are discovered in the priestly code itself? 

“On the one side is its whole scheme of holy things—vessels, robes, 
furniture, and sanctuary ; its holy persons . . . . its holydays.... On 
the other hand is the picture of the holy God symbolically dwelling in His 
chosen Israel’s midst. He demands that His people shall resemble Him, 
and what has this to do with special objects, seasons, men? The two 
views were no doubt fundamentally inconsistent ; yet one was for a time 
necessary to the other” (p. 152 f.). 

How can two things be at once “ fundamentally inconsistent” and for 
a time “ necessary” to each other? I would invite Mr Carpenter to cross- 
examine himself a little on this head. It is in the phrase “ funda- 
mentally inconsistent ” that the fallacy lies. That others besides the author 
would use it does not make it true. 

The chapter in regard to which I should have the greatest number of 
questions to raise, would be that on the Fourth Gospel. 

Of course there are things in this chapter which I am glad to see. I 
am glad to see various points in the statement of the external evidence in 
regard to which Mr Carpenter seems to me to take the reasonable view. 
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I am glad to see that he demurs to the ‘rigour’ with which M. Jean 
Réville (in what I must needs call his one-sided and over-rated book) 
exploits the Prologue. I am glad, still more, to see recognised (p. 421) 
the note of impassioned conviction that runs through the Gospel. I 
read with real pleasure the description of the appeal to Christian experi- 
ence on p. 424. 

But, on the other hand, I should greatly deprecate the use made of two not 
very well considered passages in Contentio Veritatis, as though they repre- 
sented the latest word of modern criticism. I cannot derive any hope from 
the hypothesis, to which Mr Carpenter appears to incline, of dual authorship. 
The new reasons alleged for this seem to me very slight and insufficient. 
Many a detail in the comparison of the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics 
reminds one of Bacon’s advertunt eventus ubi implentur, negligunt ubi 

fallunt. And the old traditional objections reappear without any attempt 
to test them and see how far they are valid. 

When I turn to the broader characteristics of Mr Carpenter’s book, I 
again find myself moved to make two criticisms—two, which are really 
different aspects of one. 

If I were asked what is the chief underlying fault of the whole, I should 
say its dominant intellectualism. 

This intellectualism takes two main forms. It treats as though it were 
the history only of ideas, what is really the history of much more than 
ideas, the history of great providential facts. And in like manner it 
appears to hail the critical process as though it were an end in itself, to 
be contemplated with complete satisfaction, however barren it may be of 
any real advance in religion. 

This, as I have said, is the dominating character of the book, and in 
some parts (as, ¢.g., in the last chapter) it is specially prominent. And yet 
every now and then the writer lets himself go and seems to touch some- 
thing really deeper. This happens especially when he is following the lead 
of some definitely biblical conception. 

Thus on p. 208 he writes as follows:—“As Yahweh rose into the 
majestic grandeur of the Lord of the world, king of the forces of earth and 
heaven, the scene of his energy expanded, and the prophet saw the scope 
of his working correspondingly enlarged. For one power conceived one 
purpose, and made for one goal. A new sense of the unity of history rose 
dimly in Israel’s mind ; the past was no haphazard succession of incidents, 
it was bound together by a continuous thread of moral convention ; all its 
changes were seen continuously marching to one end, the establishment of 
the reign of God over man, as His sovereignty was already acknowledged 
by nature. Israel thus became the depository of a great trust for the 
world’s welfare ; and to this conception of a divine idea destined to be 
worked out by the nation for the good of man, the prophetic spirit dedicated 
itself with enthusiastic devotion.” 

Nothing could be more admirable—if only we may take it not merely 
as an idea in the minds of the prophets but as literal truth of fact, a truth 
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that the prophets held and proclaimed, not as a vague guess of their own, 
but because God willed that they should hold it, and because He caused 
them to hold it. The strong conviction that a divine purpose runs 
through the whole of history, embracing the twentieth century after the 
Christian era as much as the millenniums before it, is the very foundation 
of the Christian religion, not the less valuable or the less certain because 
it descends to us from ancient Israel. 

By the side of the last passage representing the Old Testament I should 
like to quote another, to which I have already referred, as representing 
the New. 

“To us Christianity is often something abstract and impersonal. In 
one aspect it is a great historical generalisation. But the early believers 
spoke of Christ, and they thought of a person, not a movement. To them 
Christianity was a life, not an organisation, or a tendency, or the impal- 
pable spirit of an age. They looked upon the changes which Christ had 
wrought, and they saw in them a mighty manifestation of the moral and 
spiritual forces which held the world together, which gave consistency to 
the outward universe, and shaped the destinies of history ” (p. 423 f.). 

Again, excellent. But once more the question is as to this experience 
of the early Christians: is it one that we can afford to lose? Can we 
afford to regard it as a mere curiosity in the cabinet of the past, which we 
take out from time to time and look at with a certain amount of rather 
patronising praise? Or is it not rather an intense reality which we in the 
twentieth century are called upon to make our own, just as much as an 
Ignatius or a Justin? Which is the better worth having—this, or the poor, 
pale anemic thing described in the first two sentences of the quotation ? 

Really I feel that I can claim Mr Carpenter as on the right side in 
spite of some appearances to the contrary. I have alluded to his optimism 
as to modern critical conclusions. In his last chapter he passes in review 
a number of these and pronounces them all very good. The chapter on 
the Fourth Gospel shakes one a little in that easy faith. But for the time 
our author seems to acquiesce in it; and not only to acquiesce in it as part 
of the discipline which accompanies progress, but as though the critical 
theories themselves carried with them nutriment, equally grateful and com- 
forting. But as he approaches the end of his book the writer suddenly 
turns round upon himself, and after all his corrections of the Bible, once 
more comes to it in the attitude of a learner. 

“Tn insisting that the Bible must be interpreted in the light of historical 
imagination, modern study has not made it an easy book for the casual 
reader. It sometimes requires us to realise antique forms of belief from 
which the thought of to-day has moved far away; it carries us among 
distant peoples who interpreted life in terms often widely different from 
ours. Much of it, moreover, presupposes an elevation and an intensity of 
spirit which we are only able truly to approach in rare moments of clearness 
and trust. Behind its familiar language lie conceptions and appeals to 
which we cannot respond without efforts of sympathy and aspiration. To 
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read the Bible aright is to rise to its standards and appropriate its truths. 
But this involves more than its mere literary appreciation. Its understand- 
ing demands of us a certain strenuousness of apprehension ; we are called 
to serious endeavours if we would reach its lofty altitudes of faith. For its 
great sayings enshrine the highest attainments of human insight, when the 
veils that hinder our vision have been for a season withdrawn ” (p. 511). 
This is the kind of note on which the book ends, and it is also the note 
on which I should like to end this review. There are “two voices” in the 
book, as in so many others, and both have in them an element of truth. 
The other voice is the more insistent ; but this is the more congenial, and 
I believe that at bottom it will be found to be the more deeply and 


permanently true. 
W. Sanpay. 
Curist Cuurcn, OxForp. 


Modern Views on Matter—The Romanes Lecture for 1903, delivered by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, June 12th, 1903. [Published by the University 
Press, Oxford. ] 


Tue problem which has always been of predominating interest in Physical 
Science is that of explaining the structure and behaviour of matter in 
terms of its ultimate constituents. Regarded from the standpoint which 
has now been gained by science, the problem can be seen to fall into four 
fairly clearly defined stages. In the first stage, all matter is regarded as 
composed of molecules, and the varying phenomena of nature are explained, 
in so far as it is possible to explain them, as caused by the movements of 
these molecules, This view, limited though it is, is capable of explaining 
the phenomena of heat and cold, evaporation, solidification, and other 
thermal processes. The second stage of the problem lies in the domain of 
chemistry. The molecules are regarded as composed of a number of atoms, 
and the various kinds of molecules are obtained by combining different kinds 
of atoms. The number of different kinds of units of matter required for 
the explanation of nature has been reduced from the enormous number of 
different kinds of chemical substances to the comparatively small number 
of the chemical elements. 

These first two stages of the problem are ancient history. It has, how- 
ever, always been tempting to speculate as to whether there was a further 
stage in which the various kinds of atoms could all be explained as com- 
binations of a still smaller number of different units. As an instance of 
such speculations may be mentioned Prout’s hypothesis, which attempted 
to interpret the atoms of the different elements as combinations of various 
numbers of a single fundamental unit, the hydrogen atom. This hypo- 
thesis would require the atomic weights of all the elements to be exact 
multiples of the hydrogen atom, and, as experiment has shown this not to 
be the case, the hypothesis has long been discarded. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s message in the Romanes Lecture is that a third stage 
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in the problem is now almost completed, and that physicists have obtained 
a solution to the question of the structure of the atom for which there is 
an overwhelming mass of experimental evidence. Briefly stated, the 
proposed solution is as follows. Electricity is a substance: further than 
this, it is the only kind of substance, and all matter is merely an accumu- 
lation of electric charges. Going further into detail, it appears probable 
that these electric charges are all of exactly the same amount, although 
some are positive and some negative; and that the atoms of the chemical 
elements are formed by varying numbers and arrangements of these 
charges, or electrons, as Sir Oliver Lodge calls them. There are, for 
instance, about 700 electrons, 350 positive and 350 negative, in the 
hydrogen atom; there must be about sixteen times as many in the oxygen 
atom; and about 225 times as many, say 160,000, in the radium atom, 
which is the heaviest atom at present known. 

To estimate the probability that this proposed solution is the true one, 
we must glance over the experimental evidence which has led to it being 
formulated. There are three pieces of evidence which show that the 
second stage in the problem is not the final stage, or in other words, that 
the atom of chemistry is not the ultimate unit of matter. The first of these 
is afforded by the observed laws of electrolysis, and is “ that every atom of 
matter can have associated with it a certain definite quantity of electricity 
called the ionic charge; that some atoms can have double this quantity, 
some treble, and so on; but that no atom or any piece of matter can have 
a fraction of this quantity, which therefore appears to be an ultimate unit, 
a sort of ‘atom’ of electricity.” The second piece of evidence is drawn 
from the study of spectrum analysis: it is found that each kind of atom 
emits a characteristic spectrum, and this spectrum can only be interpreted as 
evidence of vibrations of the different particles of which the atom is com- 
posed. In brief, spectrum analysis shows that the atom is not, as was at 
one time thought, indivisible. The third piece, or rather mass, of evidence 
is supplied by experiments on the cathode rays, studied by Hittorf, 
Crookes, Lenard, and others. These rays consist of swarms of flying 
projectiles, and it is the sudden stoppage of these projectiles which gives rise 
to the X-radiation discovered by Réntgen. “At first these cathode rays 
were thought to be atoms of matter, though their extraordinary pene- 
trating power rendered such a hypothesis difficult of belief, and caused 
Crookes to speak of them as matter in a fourth state.” It has now been 
definitely established, by the researches of Professor J. J. Thomson and 
others, “ that these flying particles are not atoms of matter, but are bits 
chipped off the atoms, fractions of an atom as it were, the same identical 
kind of bits being chipped off every kind of chemical atom.” 

It has been the triumph of experimental and theoretical physics in the 
last decade to combine these three pieces of evidence, and to show, so to 
speak, that the three sign-posts point in the same direction. It was found 
in 1899, by Professor Zeemann of Amsterdam, that the characteristic 
spectrum of an atom could be altered by suitably arranged magnetic forces. 
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This, as was shown by Professor Lorentz of Leyden, could only mean that the 
vibrating particles in the atom were charged with electricity. And finally, as 
the result of a long and intricate series of experiments and calculations which 
cannot be described here, it turns out that the charges on these vibrating 
particles are all equal to the “atom” of electricity, of which the existence 
was suspected from electrolytic phenomena; and that this charge of 
electricity is also equal to the charge on each flying particle of the cathode 
rays. Also, that the mass of each of these vibrating particles is equal to 
the mass of each particle of the cathode rays, being equal to about one 
seven-hundredth of the mass of the hydrogen atom. 

“In all these and other ways,” to quote Sir Oliver Lodge, “ the electron 
has become a familiar object. . . . Multiples of it, but no fractions, are 
possible. ... It is the most definite and fundamental and single unit 
which we know of in nature. 

“It has thus displaced the — atom of matter from its fundamental 
place of indivisibility. The atom of matter has been shown capable of 
losing an electron, of having at least one chipped off it. The electron has 
been shown to possess in kind, though not in degree, the fundamental 
properties of the original atom of which it had formed a part; and it 
becomes a reasonable hypothesis to surmise that the whole of the atom 
may be built up of positive and negative electrons interleaved together, 
and of nothing else; an active or charged [atom] having one electron in 
excess or defect, but the neutral atom having an exact number of pairs.” 

As to the exact manner of this interleaving there is, so far as the present 
writer is aware, very little evidence, but Sir Oliver Lodge hazards the 
suggestion that the electrons are to be thought of as flying about inside the 
atom, as a few thousand specks like full stops might fly about inside the 
Sheldonian Theatre. To support this suggestion, however, some means 
will have to be thought out by which it is possible for an atom to possess 
a characteristic line spectrum, and to abstain from immediately frittering 
away all its energy in the form of radiation. 

There is a difference, although not very clearly defined, between a 
charge of electricity and a body charged with electricity. The justification 
for provisionally identifying the electron with the former rather than the 
latter lies in the fact that a charge of electricity possesses inertia of its 
own, quite apart from that of the material body, if any, with which it is 
associated. As Sir Oliver Lodge remarks: “There may possibly be two 
different kinds of inertia, which exactly simulate each other, one electrical 
and the other material”; but this is extremely improbable. “It is 
possible, but to me very unlikely, that the electron, as we know it, contains 
a material nucleus in addition to its charge. . . . In that case a portion of 
its mass would be otherwise accounted for. I say ‘ accounted for,’ but it 
would be equally true to say ‘unaccounted for.’ The mass, which is 
explicable electrically, is, to a considerable extent, understood; but the 
mass which is merely material (whatever that may mean) is not understood 
at all. We know more about electricity than about matter.” However 
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paradoxical this last sentence may sound, it is in a sense undoubtedly true, 
and the reader cannot but be struck by the rapidity with which this know- 
ledge has been gained. The key to the structure of the material universe, 
if Sir Oliver Lodge’s position is accepted, has been found to lie in the laws 
of electro-dynamics, and these are hardly a quarter of a century old. On 
the other hand, the Newtonian law of gravitation still remains unexplained. 
In another sense, however, it may be asked if the distinction between 
electricity and matter is not largely a matter of definition. Granted that 
matter and electricity, as we know them, are both reducible to electrons, 
in what way does it matter whether we regard the fundamental electrons 
as matter or as electricity, or as both? Or rather it might be asked 
whether it is logical to do any one of these three things. Matter and 
electricity have been explained and reduced to their simplest terms by the 
new conception of the electron, and to explain the electron we must go 
forwards, not backwards. 

If this interpretation of matter is accepted, and there seems to be little 
doubt that in the main it must be accepted, the fourth stage of the 
problem now lies open. The electron is not ultimate, for it does not 
account for radiant light or heat, or for electric and magnetic forces. It 
is, however, known, thanks to the genius of Maxwell, that everything in 
physical science that is not accounted for by the electron is accounted for 
by the luminiferous ether postulated by physicists. The fourth stage of 
the problem of physics is to explain the electron in terms of the ether, or 
what comes to the same thing, to explain both in terms of the single 
ultimate medium of which the material universe is constructed. 

The lecture concludes with an account of the recently discovered 
phenomena of radioactivity. If the atoms of the various elements differ 
only in being different groupings of the same fundamental electrons, it 
ought to be possible to fulfil the ambition of the alchemists and transmute 
one element into another. In the radioactive processes investigated by 
Rutherford, Curie and others, it seems probable that a transmutation of 
this kind is spontaneously taking place. The nebular hypothesis has 
made us familiar with the possibility of a structure becoming unstable 
and regaining its stability only after throwing off a part of itself. The 
radium atom appears to be capable, under certain conditions, of throwing 
off a part of itself, and so subdividing into two new atoms—a primary and 
satellite, so to speak. This is no mere fanciful speculation, for Professor 
Rutherford has determined the size of the “satellites” with considerable 
accuracy, while Sir W. Crookes has designed an apparatus by which the 
individual “satellites” can be seen impinging upon a suitably chosen 
target as they are thrown off from the parent atoms. This property, 
although most marked in the case of radium, is by no means confined to 
this single element; and it is possible, the lecturer suggests, that the 
chemical elements are all subject to a process of evolution, similar to the 


evolution of living species. 
J. H. Jeans. 
Trinity Cotiecr, CAMBRIDGE, 
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On an Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe.—The Rede 
Lecture, June 10th, 1902.—By Osborne Reynolds, M.A., F.RS., 
LL.D. (Cambridge University Press.) 


A uypotuesis which claims to be the only possible hypothesis for the 
structure of the Universe might surely have been presented in a more 
comprehensible way. Only after reading again and again does the 
hypothesis emerge in connected form. How bewildered the audience must 
have been when told that they might have the fullest confidence that the 
structure of the Universe is purely mechanical, and that there is one and 
only one conceivable purely mechanical system, a system described by the 
lecturer in terms which they could not follow! How dejected they must 
have felt, as they left the Senate House with the assurance still ringing in 
their ears that they were all mere waves—waves of empty nothingness 
passing through a space packed with infinitesimal billiard balls! Even a 
materialist, if such chanced to be present, must have felt his self-esteem 
lowered. He had imagined that, at the least, he was composed of little, 
hard, round lumps, but now he was told that he must resign that con- 
stitution to the ether and be content, himself, to consist of a region of 
little vacuums between the lumps. 

We must put aside these extravagant claims of the lecturer for 
reality and truth, and examine the hypothesis from what I believe is the 
only permissible point of view—its success in connecting known facts and 
its suggestiveness in the search for new facts. We can never in our ex- 
periments get down to the ultimate structure of matter, but can only 
watch its manifestations on the large scale as it affects our senses. It 
appears obvious, then, that as new types of mechanical system are discovered, 
so new structures of the Universe may be imagined. ‘To say that one and 
only one construction is possible, and that this is the one, is to put oneself 
on a level with a clockmaker who, examining the outside of a clock 
which he cannot open, asserts that such and such wheelwork is the only 
possible machinery by which the clock can go. At the best, as has often been 
pointed out, our imagined ultimate structures are but working models, and 
to claim that they are more is as if a man, devising the strings and rods 
to work a puppet show, were to assert that similar but invisible strings 
and rods worked the living actors in the scene which he seeks to represent. 

Ruling out the lecturer’s claims for uniqueness and reality as quite 
inadmissible, and considering his hypothesis as nothing more than the 
description of a working model, let us attempt to follow its construction 
and see what phenomena it will represent; for a mechanical model 
devised by a physicist of such insight and such brilliant achievement as 
Osborne Reynolds is sure to be worthy of careful examination. 

If a number of shot are put into a cup and shaken well, they tend to 
settle down into closest packing, an arrangement in which each one is 
touched by twelve neighbours placed symmetrically round it. Professor 
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Reynolds terms this “normal piling.” Any disturbance from this arrange- 
ment results in larger interspaces of air, and the shot fill a larger volume in 
the cup. They are then said to be in “abnormal” or “strained piling.” 
It is easy to represent the corresponding cases in two dimensions with 
counters on a table. ‘The increase in volume when the piling changes from 
normal to abnormal is termed “dilatancy.” Many years ago Professor 
Reynolds explained a well-known phenomenon of the sea-shore by dilatancy 
of the grains of sand, His explanation is so admirably clear that I quote 
it in full, It serves as an excellent illustration of the principle. 

“ When the falling tide leaves the sand firm, as the foot falls on it the 
sand whitens, or appears momentarily to dry round the foot. When this 
happens the sand is full of water, the surface of which is kept up to that 
of the sand by capillary attraction; the pressure of the foot causing 
dilation of the sand, more water is required, which has to be obtained 
either by depressing the level of the surface against the capillary attraction, 
or by drawing water through the interstices of the surrounding sand. This 
latter requires time to accomplish, so that for the moment the capillary 
forces are overcome ; the surface of the water is lowered below that of the 
sand, leaving the latter white or dryer until a sufficient supply has been 
obtained from below, when the surface rises and wets the sand again. On 
raising the foot it is generally seen that the sand under the foot and around 
becomes momentarily wet; this is because, on the distorting forces being 
removed, the sand again contracts, and the excess of water finds moment- 
ary relief at the surface.” (Phil. Mag., xx. p. 475.) 

Here we have the raw material of the new hypothesis—grains and 
dilatancy. We are to suppose that space empty of ordinary matter, 
space containing nothing but ether, is filled with minute, round, equal 
grains. The grains are perfectly hard and rigid, so that if two collide, 
their exchange of momentum takes place absolutely instantaneously. (By 
the way, it may be fairly argued that we have here a subtle form of “the 
conception of action at a distance,” in the instantaneous transfer of 
momentum through finite lengths, a conception which Professor Reynolds 
characterises as metaphysical, and which he says is forever displaced by his 
new ideas.) The grains are arranged in normal piling—very nearly, not 
quite, for they are not quite tightly packed. Each is knocking about 
among its neighbours, pressing them back so as to make just a little more 
room for itself. The grains have no mutual attraction, but only repulsion 
when they collide with each other. Hence there must be pressure on the 
outside boundary, if we think of a limited region, to keep them from 
scattering. Such a system will transmit waves. If we imagine, for 
example, all the grains in a vertical plane to receive simultaneously a jerk 
upwards, this upward jerk will be transmitted on and on to every plane 
parallel to the original plane. If each grain is a two million billionth of 
an inch in diameter and has on the average a billionth of its diameter play 
to knock about against its neighbours, if its average speed of knocking about 
is 16 inches a second, and if the external pressure is 750,000 tons to the 
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square inch, then the waves will travel with the speed of light. So light 
is accounted for. 

So far, the ether. Now let us turn to the constitution of matter. 
Let us imagine that a group of grains is, as it were, grasped, and let us 
think of it as being turned a little way round while still maintained in normal 
piling except for the little play allowed. There will then be a surface, or 
rather, a region, of misfit between the group and the grains outside it, a 
region of somewhat larger interspaces. Outside this region of misfit the 
grains will be slightly displaced from normal piling, but less and less 
displaced as we move away from the group. The corresponding case in two 
dimensions can, again, easily be illustrated by counters on a table. Such a 
group will, according to Professor Reynolds, possess individuality, in that the 
number of grains constituting it will remain constant. Grains may be con- 
tinually crossing the region of misfit or greater gaps, and entering the group, 
but an equal number will leave the group at other parts of the region. 
The group, then, is constant in volume and persistent in the number of 
its contents. While the individual grains remain quivering, each nearly 
about the same point, the region of misfit may travel on like a wave 
through space. Here we have the molecule, a sort of thin closed shell, 
the region of misfit, in which there are greater interspaces and fewer grains. 
Matter, then, is defect of grains. Absence of matter is full complement of 
grains. In the water molecule the total defect is of the order 1 in 10,000. 
In the mercury molecule it is of the order 10 in 10,000, and so on. 

Outside the group the piling is, we remember, slightly abnormal. The 
external pressure is, as it were, striving to reduce the abnormality, but the 
motion, the to and fro quivering of the grains, prevents the reduction, 
and the system is persistent. 

If two molecules, however, are near each other, the abnormality in 
piling may be reduced by their approach, for, as they come nearer, their 
abnormalities overlap, the same disarrangement serves to some extent for 
the two, and the total abnormality is reduced. Hence the external pres- 
sure forces them towards each other. We may compare this with the 
rushing together of two bubbles on the surface of water, when the approach 
relieves the total strain of the water surface. This approach of the mole- 
cules represents gravitation, and Professor Reynolds, calculating the rate of 
approach of two groups of molecules, finds that it is just that observed 
in gravitating matter. The hypothesis also gives an account of electrical 
actions which we need not enter into. 

If careful study of the full mathematical theory, recently published, 
warrants the conclusions which I have described, this hypothesis is a very 
great achievement. It is the first working model of the Universe which 
will make bodies gravitate, and will by the same machinery transmit the 

waves of light. Should it prove to be mechanically sound, it is certain 
to be a useful guide to research. 


J. H. Poyntine. 
Tue University oF BirMINcHAM. 
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The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries.—By T. M. Lindsay, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. Pp. xxii+398. 


Tuis is probably the best book on its subject, at any rate in English. It 
is so in virtue of a certain breadth and manysidedness of religious 
sympathy and outlook, enabling its author to unite in a higher synthesis 
the excellences of its chief predecessors at home and abroad. Success is 
here due not so much to scholarship and knowledge of early Christian 
literature; nor even to the rare common-sense and sanity of judgment 
conspicuous in the book ; but rather to full comprehension, on the one 
hand, of the spirit and genius of primitive Christianity, and on the other, 
of the analogies afforded by the experience of Christian missions in our own 
times. “In the early centuries and on the mission-field we are studying 
origins. ... A visit to the mission-field, especially to one among a 
people of ancient civilisation who have inherited those original speculations 
which were the fertile soil out of which sprang the earliest Christian 
Gnosticism, is the magic carpet which transports one back to the times of 
primitive Christianity. The visitor sees the simple meaning of many a 
statement which seemed so hard to understand, with nothing but the 
ancient literary record to guide him. He learns to distrust some of the 
hard and fast canons of modern historical criticism. . . . He learns that 
the modern Western mind cannot so easily gauge the Oriental way of 
thought as it persistently imagines” (p. xi, cf. 101 f.). Such perceptions 
give a peculiarly vital quality to Dr Lindsay’s picture of conditions; and 
this happy result is furthered by the conception he has of his task and the 
method he takes to achieve it. In both he shuns the abstract, and strives 
to view phases and stages of the Church’s past in their concrete reality. 
Thus he would “ pourtray the organised life of the Christian society as 
that was lived,” long ago, in little communities dotted about the Roman 
Empire. “The method of description has been to’ select writings which 
seemed to reveal that life most clearly, and to group round the central 
sources of information illustrative evidence, contemporary or other.” Such 
central authorities are selected as “reveal the greatest number of details.” 
Surely this is the right way to avoid artificial or subjective combinations ; 
and though the writings available are not in all cases of equal value as 
typical and homogeneous records of the periods which they are used to 
illustrate, yet, on the whole, the method can be applied, and is here 
applied, to good effect. 

Thus much has been said on our author’s general attitude and method, 
because these go far to make or mar any discussion of such a subject. His 
more special attitude to his central themes is summed up frankly in the 
following terms: “ My first postulate is this. I devoutly believe that 
there is a Visible Catholic Church of Christ . . .; but I do not see any 
Scriptural or even primitive warrant for insisting that catholicity must find 
visible expression in a uniformity of organisation, of ritual, of worship, or 
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even of formulated creed.” As to its continuity, “its basis is the real 
succession of the generations of faithful followers of their Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ.” ‘My second postulate concerns the ministry. There is 
and must be a valid ministry of some sort in the Churches which are 
branches of this one Visible Catholic Church of Christ ; but I do not think 
that the fact that the Church possesses an authority which is a direct gift 
from God necessarily means that the authority must exist in a class or 
caste of superior office-bearers . . . , and that it cannot be delegated to the 
ministry by the Christian people.” Dr Lindsay goes on to lay bare “ the 
fallacious antithesis” between the “dogmatic truth” that the authority 
comes “ from above,” and the historical fact that under certain conditions 
it comes “ from below,” i.e. from the membership of the Church itself. 
“Why not? May the Holy Spirit not use the membership of the Church 
as His instrument?” ‘To the state of mind which insists, on the contrary, 
that “ the principle of the historical continuity of the Church” implies what 
is claimed by the ambiguous phrases “ apostolic succession” and “ historic 
episcopate,” he pertinently replies, that this is analogous to the Judaizing 
limitation of the “ security of the Divine Covenant ” to the sphere of “the 
circumcision”; it is “to destroy the real for a limited, though*’more 
sensibly visible, universality”—a result which St Paul so passionately 
opposed in the interests of a larger and truer unity. 

Coming to the contents of these eight lectures, one observes in the first, 
that on “'The N.T. Conception of the Church of Christ,” the essentially 
positive, constructive, and comprehensive spirit of Dr Lindsay’s interpreta- 
tion. “Such is the N.T. thought of the Church of Christ—a Fellowship, 
a United Fellowship, a Visible Fellowship, a Fellowship with an Authority 
bestowed upon it by its Lord, and a Sacerdotal Fellowship whose every 
member has the right of direct access to the throne of God, bringing with 
him the sacrifices of himself, of his praise and of his confession.” Nor are 
these mere empty or rhetorical phrases, without definite and natural con- 
tent for our author. Rather, he shows how thoroughly their meaning for 
him reflects their meaning for the N.T. writers and for Christians at large, 
down to the time of Cyprian, in whom he first traces “the conception of a 
mutilated sacerdotalism, where one part of the Christian worship is alone 
thought of as the true sacrifice, and a small portion of the fellowship—the 
ministry—is declared to be the priesthood.” Particularly good is the 
account of the N.T. idea of the Church, an “ ideal reality,” which “is 
what it is to be”; which is so essentially a unity, in virtue of the relation 
of all its members to their Head, that the same term “can be used to 
denote communities of varying size, from the sum total of all the Christian 
communities on earth down to the tiny congregation which met in the 
house of Philemon.” This “ oneness of an ideal reality” can be present in 
many places at the same time, and in such a way that, as Ignatius says, 
‘“‘ Where Jesus Christ is, there is the whole Church” (4 xaQoXcxiy exxAnoia). 
. . » It is in this One Body, present in every Christian society [¢f. 1 Cor. 
xii. 27, duets dé éore Xpioroi, read in its context], that our Lord has 
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placed His “ gifts ” or charismata, which enable the Church to perform its 
divine functions ; and all the actions of the tiniest community ... . are 
actions of the whole Church of Christ.” Herein lies the sure warrant for 
the autonomy of the Apostolic Churches and their ability to authorise men 
of requisite “ gifts” to exercise a valid ministry in their midst. 

On the basis of this determinative chapter the successive stages of the 
Church’s life are pictured in vivid and genuinely historic fashion. First, 
under the heading, “ A Christian Church in Apostolic Times,” we have a 
careful synthesis of the data afforded by 1 Cor., as illustrated by other 
primitive writings. In some points the evidence is perhaps outrun a little ; 
in others (¢.g., the meal of sacred fellowship, as gathered from 1 Cor. and 
the Didache), different types of it are too readily combined ; while in an 
incidental reference to the Lord’s Supper several authorities are wrongly 
cited for the Eucharist as following a common meal (p. 51, note). But the 
main lines are truly drawn, as when it is shown that the Pauline letters 
“are not consistent with the existence within the community of any 
authority whose power comes directly from a source outside the brother- 
hood” (p. 59); even the “prophetic” ministry of various types had to 
authenticate itself to the local Church as “speaking the Word of God.” 
In the chapter on the “ Prophetic Ministry of the Primitive Church ”— 
which was analogous to prophecy under the O.T.—the distinctions between 
it and office proper are duly indicated. Thus, while both types rest ulti- 
mately on “gift,” the former—whether in apostle, prophet or teacher— 
needed no appointment or ordination to ratify the divine call, which came 
to the man personally and immediately ; but the latter soon came to depend 
(though not at first in Gentile Churches, e.g. 1 Thess. v. 12 f., 1 Cor. xvi. 
15 f., 17) on regularisation by a formal act of the local community. In 
the chapter entitled “The Churches creating their Ministry,” our author 
develops what is perhaps his most distinctive idea, viz., that there origin- 
ally existed in different localities different types of organisation, and that 
it was by diverse lines of approach that the final, more or less uniform, 
type was reached about the fourth century. The patriarchal dynastic 
idea, which found expression in the headship of James and his first 
successors in the Jerusalem Church; the relation of patrona to clientes, 
re-appearing in the persons of rpoicrauevor at Thessalonica ; the organisa- 
tion of the Jewish Synagogue and of the heathen confraternity ; the 
“seven” leading men of the Jewish village community (like the Indian 
Punchayat)—all these may have contributed to the final result. The 
chapter entitled “Changing their Ministry” sets forth the life of the 
Churches of the second and third centuries, in relation to the natural 
development by which the twofold collegiate ministry of the first century 
became threefold, first in certain regions, and then throughout the Empire 
at large. Here, for the first time in English, full use is made of the older 
elements in what Dr Lindsay misleadingly calls the Apostolic Canons, 
meaning the “ Ecclesiastical Canons,” edited by Harnack as Apost. Kirchen- 
ordnung. “Order, not orders,” is the spirit of most of the literature of 
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this period, including Ignatius ; and what the Church altered in the third 
and fourth centuries, that it had power to alter back again in the sixteenth 
century—and may alter still further in the twentieth. 

Long after local official ministry was unified by the rise of the single 
bishop at the head of the presbyteral college, traces of the older order 
lived on in the collegiate idea of the ministry, the non-clerical character of 
the office of presbyter, and in certain survivals of the principle of personal 
inspiration as distinct from official authority. But the influences tending 
during the second and third centuries to an ever completer supersession of 
the primitive idea of the Church and its ministry, are made to appear in 
the chapter on “The Fall of the Prophetic Ministry and the Conservative 
Revolt” (in Montanism and its Western equivalent, Tertullianism). 
Already the change of attitude is marked in Irenseus, who tests prophecy 
by its subservience to the rulings of presbyters, whereas the Didache had 
made prophecy subject only to the judgment of the Spirit in the local 
Church. But even early in the third century, Church life, as reflected in 
the Canons of Hippolytus, has a distinctly primitive spirit. This can no | 
longer be said of it after the middle of the century, in certain circles in the | 
West of which Cyprian is the chief spokesman. Here the change was really | 
complex in character and due to the influence of several factors, notably 
Roman institutions and the Roman spirit itself, legal and objective in its 
conceptions; while the revolution was facilitated by O.T. legal analogies, 
once the mind became thus susceptible to them. But the net result, at a 
time when the increase of numbers had of itself set in operation tendencies 
to depart somewhat from the earlier idea of the Church as a Fellowship in 
saintliness, was a new conception of the Church—more collective, external, 
and political than of old; and this had as its correlative a new notion of 
the ministry as a priesthood, with the bishop as normative type. This 
“maimed sacerdotalism,” as compared with the original Christian idea of 
the priestly people, led on to a steady increase of collective episcopal 
action, in Synods that showed their real affinities by assimilating them- 
selves more and more to the organisation of the Empire. The later stages 
of this process, by which Christianity replaced the Roman state religion, 
not without becoming largely acclimatised to the heathenism with which 
it had constantly to effect compromises (often most deadly when unconscious 
on both sides), are studied in the last lecture, a lecture which deserves the 
more attention in that it probably contains most of its author's original 
work. 

But our space is exhausted. We can only note appreciatively the 
appendix on the History of modern controversy on early Church organisation, 
before turning to the less grateful duty of indicating certain defects which 
mar the accuracy of this fine book, and will probably lessen its proper effect 
in the very quarters where its main lessons are most needed. We refer to 
them partly in order to make clear that our estimate of the work in its 
main outlines has been formed in full view of such defects, which do not 
really affect its firmly-laid foundations. First, then, it falls far short of a 
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proper standard in the domain of proof-reading, both in text and notes. 
Next, its exegesis of single passages in extra-biblical authorities is not 
always as careful as could be desired—especially as certain critics seem never 
to see beyond shortcomings of this class. Finally, in more weighty matters, 
exception is to be taken not only to certain literary judgments as to dates, 
eg. of Barnabas, the Didache, De Aleatoribus, and perhaps the Canons of 
Hippolytus, but far more to the too easy-going way in which the integrity 
of this last, in its late Arabic dress, is practically assumed, to the neglect of 
comparison with the largely parallel Egyptian Church Ordinances and the 
closely related canons published by Hauler, along with the Latin fragments 
of the Didaskalia (lying behind Apost. Const., i—vi.}—a third-century 
witness of prime importance, yet of which no use is made. But though 
some features in his vivid pictures of Church life in the second and third 
centuries may be invalidated by too uncritical a handling of certain 
documents, Dr Lindsay has done signal service in working up the 
materials so far as made available by other scholars. Thus he has pro- 
duced a most telling and generally trustworthy synthesis of what, after all, 
can only be seen truly when it is seen in relation to a living society, 
interpreted in the light of its inner ideals, difficulties, and endeavours to 
attain the best modus vivendi amid the sum total of existing conditions. 


VeERNON Bart.et. 
MansFiIeLD OxrorD. 


Encylopedia Biblica.—Edited by T. K. Cheyne, D. Litt., D.D., and 
J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D.—A. & C. Black, Vol. iv., 1908. 


I. TrEsTAMENT. 


Wirn this volume the end is reached of a truly remarkable work, for 
which scholars will long be grateful. Its general characteristics are by 
this time well known, and need not be described again. Many hard things 
have been said, and said with abundant warrant, about the extravagance of 
criticism shown by some of its contributors in their theories, and of course 
by this time everyone knows Jerahmeel, if only by name. But it would be 
unfortunate if the whole work were to be condemned on account of the 
excesses of a few contributors, even though the chief sinner in that respect 
be also the chief editor. There is a very great deal in this volume which 
is of substantial value, as affording a survey of the materials and the results 
of critical inquiry up to the present time. Concerning Jerahmeel I will say 
little. Professor Peake, in the first number of the Hisserr Journat, pointed 
out the arbitrary manner in which the evidence (?) for the theory is obtained, 
and I would only add the question, “ Why Jerahmeel?” If the text of the 
0.T. is to be dealt with as Canon Cheyne deals with it, an equally good 
theory could be worked out for any assigned name. One is reminded of 
Vou. II.—No. 1. 12 
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Goldsmith’s parody of the critical method of his day, “The Emperor Ki is 
certainly the same as King Atoes; for if we only change X into A, and 
i into toes, we shall have the name Atoes.” Whatever may be the worth 
of the Jerahmeel theory, it would surely have been better to expound it in 
a book devoted to the subject rather than in an encyclopedia. Meanwhile 
the reader of the present volume, who is dismayed at the havoc wrought 
upon the Hebrew text in the interest of Jerahmeel, may take comfort from 
a passage at the end of the article on “Texts and Versions,” by F. C. 
Burkitt. He says: “It is always wholesome to remind oneself of the com- 
parative soundness of the text. That there are blots, especially in the 
O.T., some of them probably irremovable, must be admitted; but they are 
not enough seriously to obscure the main features of the narratives related 
or the ideas expressed.” Turning now to the less debatable and more 
generally acceptable contents of the volume, mention should be made of 
the article by Professor Addis on “ Right and Righteousness,” wherein is traced 
the development of the idea of “conformity to a norm” up to its highest 
ethical and theoretic significance. Professor G. F. Moore deals with 
“ Sacrifice” in a long and exhaustive article which is of especial interest in 
its exposition of the beliefs and ideas for which sacrifice was the recognised 
expression. The prevailing conception of sacrifice and offering is that of 
a gift to God, and it does not appear that the idea of self-denial on the 
part of the person who makes the offering is implied. That which will be 
most acceptable to God is not necessarily that which is hardest to part with. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the elaborate ritual of sacrifice in 
the O.T., it appears there as a means of obtaining the favour of God, 
according to the circumstances of the worshipper, and, on the whole, without 
reference to his moral condition. The use of this divinely sanctioned means 
of winning the favour of God was open to bad men as well as to good 
ones; hence the denial of the efficacy of sacrifice on the part of the 
prophets. That they distinctly entertained the ideal of a purely spiritual 
worship is, as the author says, improbable. But they denied that sacrifice 
had any value or efficacy with God. What He required of men was not 
cult, but conduct. The prophetic teaching did not to any great extent 
modify the ritual of sacrifice, still less abolish it ; but in the later literature 
it is rather the prophetic than the priestly idea of sacrifice which prevailed. 
The general Rabbinical theory, to which, however, there were some ex- 
ceptions, was that repentance was a sine qua non of all sacrifices. 
Naturally, after the Temple service had been abolished, sacrifices, whether 
in themselves sufficient or not, were impossible; and by force of circum- 
stance the ethical principle prevailed over the ceremonial. The subject 
of sacrifice in the N.T. is dealt with in a separate section, and does not fall 
under notice here. 

The name, history and opinions of the Sadducees are discussed by F. 
C. Cowley. He offers a derivation of the name from the Persian zindik, 
a term for an unbeliever, said to have originated in the third century .D., 
but necessarily much older. The conjecture is ingenious, but rests, so far 
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as I can see, upon no positive evidence whatever. If the name Sadducee 
had been, in ordinary usage, a term of abuse, it would be easier to under- 
stand how a Persian word should have been chosen to denote something 
felt to be specifically un-Jewish. But the Sadducees themselves used the 
name, and certainly did not admit that their Judaism was less genuine than 
that of the Pharisees. The derivation from Zadok, or rather the implied 
reference to the sons of Zadok, the traditional holders of the priestly office, 
seems to account for the use of the name. And it is no objection that the 
particular opinions ascribed to the Sadducees are not connoted by the name. 
The name is historical, not doctrinal. The account of Sadducean history, 
what there is to be told, is good; and their doctrinal peculiarities are 
clearly set forth. With this article should be read that on “ Scribes and 
Pharisees,” which, however, does not come within the scope of the present 
notice. 

In the article “ Satan,” stress is laid upon the view that both the name 
and the idea are native to Jewish thought, and owe less to Persian in- 
fluence than has been usually maintained. The name is unquestionably 
Semitic ; and as for the idea, the position of Satan, in the earliest Hebrew 
passages, is quite different from that of Angromainyu in the Persian 
dualism. The most that can be said is that the Persian belief may have 
influenced to some extent the later development of the Jewish doctrine of 
Satan. It is suggested that “the Satan” owes his origin as a distinct 
figure among the “sons of God” to the “ growing tendency, manifest both 
in Zech. and Job, and even as early as Ezekiel, to distinguish Yahwé’s 
attendants by their functions. And may not the main reason why he 
gained a more distinct and enduring individuality than, e.g., the ‘man with 
the measuring line,’ or the ‘interpreting angel’ (Job xxxiii. 23), be found 
in the constant presence of evil and the increasing desire to dissociate it 
from God? The Satan .... may be one of those figures due to the 
crystallisation of temporary functions which had long before been recog- 
nised as performed by Yahwé or one of his spirits, into permanent 
personalities. . . . There is much to be said for Marti’s suggestion that 
he is the personification of the self-accusing conscience of Israel.” 

Canon Cheyne’s article on “ Saul” is chiefly a Jerahmeelisation of the data 
furnished by the Hebrew text, convincing to those who have accepted the 
premisses of that theory, but to less instructed readers not very helpful. 

It is, of course, impossible to give account of all that is interesting in 
this volume, and that interest is by no means confined to the critical 
treatment of historical or legendary personages. One of the best features 
of the Encyclopedia Biblica is the prominence which it gives to archeology, 
using the latest results of research obtained from inscriptions and the 
observations of expert travellers. The articles Shekel, Trade and Com- 
merce, Weights and Measures, contain a vast amount of information of the 
utmost value to scholars, and are perhaps with more right included in an 
encyclopedia of the Bible than a good deal which this volume contains. 
In the article Shekel it is shown how “the Jews were, as a rule, content 
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or obliged to use silver coins of foreign origin, and the two series of silver 
coins issued by them belong to periods of revolt against their rulers.” 
These two are the shekels usually ascribed to Simon the Hasmonean, and 
those coined by Barcocheba. The former, however, are by many modern 
scholars assigned to the time of the first war against Rome. The invention 
of coinage dates from the seventh century s.c. “ No coins were issued in 
districts from which they would be likely to penetrate to Palestine before 
the time of Darius Hystaspis (522-485 x.c.). All biblical references to 
shekels or any kind of money before the return from the exile, must there- 
fore be understood of uncoined metal, for which the scales were used.” 

The article on T'’rade and Commerce, by G. A. Smith, extends to twenty- 
five pages, and is admirably done. Full use has been made of Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Egyptian records, and the result is given in a survey of 
all the trade routes of Western Asia, an account of all the commodities 
exchanged in trade, where they came from and where they were taken to, 
and a most useful list of all the trade terms in the O.T. The whole 
is illustrated by a good map showing the various caravan routes. An 
exhaustive survey such as is here given is an invaluable help to the study 
of the archeology of the Bible, and the inclusion of this article I should 
consider one of the chief merits of the Encyclopedia Biblica. But it is 
remarkable how very small, by comparison, is the proportion of purely 
Hebrew or Israelite trade to the whole volume of commerce here described. 
As the writer points out, it was the great empires which made trade; and 
thus the relation is reversed between Israel and the surrounding nations. 
In order to understand the social development of Israel, that of the other 
nations is studied, with the result that the commercial affairs of Israel are 
almost lost sight of in those of Egypt and Assyria. And even the trade 
that was carried on within the borders of Israel was chiefly due to enter- 
prise outside. Of course, no one ever supposed that the pre-eminence of 
Israel was commercial; but in studying the O.T. one is apt to take for 
granted that the centre of gravity, so to speak, is always to be found 
within the limits of Israel and Judah. It is therefore all the more 
instructive to be shown how, in certain respects, the Jewish people were 
an insignificant element in the population of Western Asia. 

Among the other archeological articles should be noticed that on 
Tabernacle by Benzinger, in which, after a careful examination of the 
description in Exod., the conclusion is reached that the Tabernacle never 
really existed. What is described as a portable sanctuary, to serve the 
purpose of the worship of Yahwé before the Temple of Jerusalem was 
built, was in reality a fiction based upon that very temple. “The whole 
historical tradition from the period immediately following the settlement 
down to the date of the building of Solomon’s Temple, has no knowledge 
of any tabernacle. . . . It was not the Temple that was built on the 
model of the Tabernacle; it was the Tabernacle that took its shape, 
character, and importance for worship and the theocracy from the Temple.” 
This conclusion is based partly on the fact that the details of construction, 
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as given in Exodus, are not consistent and could not have been embodied 
in an actual building, and partly on the fact that such a structure is not 
mentioned in the older Pentateuch sources, and is inconsistent with what 
is mentioned there. All that really was carried about, according to the 
older sources, was a simple tent-sanctuary, which was not the seat of an 
elaborate organisation of priests and guarded by a host of Levites, but 
had a single minister or attendant, viz., Joshua, who was not a Levite at 
all. 

The mention of the Tabernacle naturally suggests the Temple; and 
a full account is given of the building and the services conducted in it, 
in two articles, one by Benzinger, the other by Box. The first includes 
descriptions, so far as the data allow, of the Temples associated with 
the names of Solomon, Ezekiel, Zerubbabel and Herod. Of course, that 
described by Ezekiel was only an imaginative construction ; but as Ezekiel 
was a priest. and presumably knew something of the earlier temple, his 
theoretical sketch is not without value. The site of all the temples is 
identified by Benzinger with that of the present dome of the rock, as 
against the view of W. R. Smith and others, who place it in the south-west 
of the present Haram. This latter might be possible for the Temple of 
Herod, but only on the improbable supposition that the latest temple was 
built on a different site from that of the previous ones. Exact information 
upon all points is not attainable in regard to the details of plan and con- 
struction of any one of the temples. For that of Solomon, the O.T. 
is the chief witness. For the Herodian temple we have the description 
given by Josephus, and the tractate Middoth in the Mishnah. Benzinger 
gives most weight to that of Josephus, and regrets that the statements of 
the Mishnah are not always consistent either with themselves or with 
Josephus. Probably Benzinger has done the most that is possible with the 
available data, at all events in the space at his command. 

For the Temple service, as conducted in the Herodian Temple, the 
chief authorities are again Josephus and the Mishnah (tractate Tamid). 
Here the authorities are on the whole in agreement, and a detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the whole day’s work in the Temple. <A good account is. 
given of the various officials from the High Priest downward. It would 
be interesting to know the origin of the term High Priest, which does not 
represent either the Hebrew or the Greek words. The point, however, is 
not mentioned. The officer called the “ segan” is usually considered to 
have been the deputy of the High Priest. Schiirer argues against this, 
on the ground that a substitute was annually elected, a week before the 
Day of Atonement, to act for the High Priest on that day if required. 
But a deputy might be needed on other occasions during the year ; and it 
is not impossible that the “segan” was appointed annually. In the 
Talmud, however, the full title of this officer is “ segan of the priests,” not 
of the High Priest alone. Schiirer identifies the “ segan ” with the captain 
of the Temple ; it seems more probable that the latter is represented by 
the title “ish ha-birah,” or (as it occurs later), “ sar-ha-birah,” i.e. “ man ” 
12a 
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(or “ prince”) of the fortress. The total number of persons employed 
about the Temple must have been very great. Josephus says that the 
priesthood in his day amounted to twenty thousand men, and apparently 
this does not include the Levites. Of course, it was seldom if ever that 
the whole of the priests were present at once. But it has to be remembered 
that the Temple was the seat of all the official life of the Jewish people, so 
far as their relation with the Roman government allowed. There appears 
to have been even a kind of banking business carried on, of which the money 
changing referred to in the Gospels was only one department. It is 
certain that the Temple had an enormous revenue, both in money and 
goods, and employed a host of officials whose only connection with things 
sacred was their rank as priest. The description of the several ceremonies 
in the daily service is clear and minute, and leaves little, if anything, to be 
desired. 

Before leaving the archeological department of the Encyclopedia a 
word should be said about the maps, which are very good. They include 
Western Asia, with the Trade Routes already mentioned, also those of 
Palestine and Phoenicia on a larger scale; further, a map of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, etc., for the Assyriologist ; a map of Syria and Palestine according 
to the Egyptian monuments, and also according to the Amarna Letters. 
Lastly, a map of Trachonitis Hauran, etc., which is particularly welcome, 
as a detailed map of that region has not hitherto been easily accessible. I 
am indebted to it fur the identification of a site mentioned in the Mishnah 
which I had been unable to locate. It is not too much to say that the 
maps are a small encyclopedia in themselves. 

The article “ Texts and Versions,” by F. C. Burkitt, has already been 
mentioned, but deserves more special attention. Here I have to deal only 
with the O.T. portion, which, rather curiously, is placed after the N.T. 
section. First comes the account of the Massoretic text, and in view of 
the severe judgments passed upon that text by many critics, it is refreshing 
to find here a cordial recognition of its considerable merits. Of course it 
does not present an exact transcript of the original text; but it certainly 
is not the hopelessly confused wreck that it is sometimes considered to be, 
as, ¢.g., by Canon Cheyne, in the interest of Jerahmeel. And if it be said 
that the present Massoretic text is a fairly consistent one, but that it was 
produced by various editors who transformed an earlier and, as we might 
say, Jerahmeelite text, that would be only to replace one difficulty by 
another much greater. Conjectural emendation is a legitimate means of 
attempting to recover the original text, but not when it is applied on the 
assumption that the Massoretic text is everywhere untrustworthy. Where 
it is so applied the result is mere guesswork, and Jerahmeel is a fancy 
_ portrait. The chief method for the recovery of the original text is the 
study of the versions, and of these the most important for the O.T. are the 
Greek (LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion), the Latin (Old and 
Vulgate), and the Syriac. 

Of all these, and their chief recensions and editions, an admirably clear 
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account is given in this article, which is distinguished throughout by 
moderation and common sense, as well as by expert scholarship. 

Of other articles in this volume, in themselves well worthy of attention, 
it must suffice to name those on “ Wisdom Literature” and “ Wisdom Book,” 
by Professor Toy; “ Writing,” by Professor Bevan, and on “ Week” and 
“ Year,” by Professor Marti. 

The various articles briefly noticed above are only a few specimens 
from the mass of material contained in this volume, to the whole of which, 
or even to that part of it which deals with the O.T., it is quite impossible 
to do justice in a few pages. The only verdict that can fairly be passed 
upon the work is one of emphatic praise, even in spite of its occasional 
extravagances. ‘These are at least amusing. But it would be very 
unfortunate if a work so elaborate, so rich in information not easily 
accessible elsewhere, and so scholarly, were to be condemned on the 
ground of a few startling eccentricities. Of its merits in the field of N.T. 
criticism it is not within my province to speak ; but to all (or nearly all) 
who have contributed to the O.T. portion, students of the Hebrew 
literature owe beyond all question a very great debt of gratitude. 


R. T. Henrrorp., 
Stanp, MANCHESTER. 


II. New TrstaMeEnr. 


On the Old Testament the Encyclopedia Biblica exhibits a certain 
unity, the Graf-Wellhausen theory being generally assumed. On the New 
Testament no such unity has been aimed at. In the very frank and 
interesting note included by the publishers in the last volume this is 
plainly stated. The editors have been free to choose the best available 
scholar to write each article, to whatever country he belonged, and to 
whatever Church. Among the contributors are Jews, Episcopalians of 
various schools, Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists. 
The editors had no views of their own to further, and thought it right to 
give a true reproduction of the present state of theology by seeking 
the co-operation of writers of various tendencies and views. The book, 
therefore, while highly fitted to inform the English-speaking public as to 
existing theological movements, is little in the interests of any system. A 
work thus planned and executed deserves a hearty welcome. It is a great 
gain that positions in theology which hitherto have been but vaguely 
known to English readers, are now set forth in English by their principal 
advocates or by able scholars who have adopted them. On the other hand, 
the consequences of the policy thus adopted by the publishers and editors 
may be of various kinds. The views of the Churches will have to be sought 
elsewhere than in the Encyclopedia. Many readers will feel it hard to 
decide between the contradictory views the Encyclopedia sets before them ; 
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‘theology must appear more difficult, perhaps less attractive. As an instru- 


ment of education, the Encyclopedia will not be in great favour. It must 
also be found as time goes on that some of the new views put forward will 
fail to maintain themselves, so that the Encyclopedia will come to appear 
as a collection, not of facts only, but also of curiosities of speculation. Still, 
publishers and editors are entitled to the gratitude of all honest people for 
what they have done. It was time that such a book should be published, 
and there is no doubt that its appearance will mark an epoch in 
N.T. studies in Britain, and will enable a new start to be made in 
the effort towards that higher religious unity which can only be based on 
a full knowledge of the truth about the Christian Scriptures. 

The task of the critic of such a work is not easy ; he is called to review 
the most important inquiries now going on in N.T. study. We shall 
content ourselves with less than this, and shall, in the first place, point 
out some general features of the Encyclopedia on its N.T. side, and then 
comment on some of the more notable articles. 

The Encyclopedia arose out of O.T. rather than N.T. study. The 
light now shines, owing to the splendid success of Semitic studies, from the 
‘O.T. on the New, not, as formerly, in the other direction; and it is 
noticeable how many Hebrew scholars here undertake to light up matters 
found in the Gospels and Epistles. This is the natural order, and it is a 
matter to be thankful for that it should thus prevail ; but in certain cases 
the O.T. point of view has led to omission in the treatment of the N.T. 
When an article deals with a subject occurring in both Testaments, it often 
happens that the O.T. part is full and satisfactory, but the N.T. part in- 
adequate. The article “Slavery,” by Benzinger, is all on the institution 
among the Hebrews ; of the slavery of Greece and Rome there is no men- 
tion ; the student of Corinthians or Philemon is not helped even by one of 
the cross-references which are so admirable a feature of the work. In 
the articles “Robe” and “ Rain,” more might have been done for the 
N.T. student. Under “Righteousness” and “Reconciliation” the 
said student finds hardly anything for him; even without going into 
Biblical theology, a field the Encyclopedia is not meant to cover, more 
might have been done. Rabbinical study also does not get much attention ; 
one finds no explanation how the Scribes of the time of Jesus were so 
different from those of the earlier and also of the later time. The student 
feels doubtless that the antiquities of the N.T. are in their origin O.T. 
matters, and that from this point of view the Encyclopedia provides much. 
The article “Synagogue,” by Professor I. J. Peritz, is an excellent short 
statement as to the building, institution, and service ; and there is a very 
interesting new derivation of the name “Sadducee”; see the article by 
Mr A. E. Cowley. 

On the side of classical studies also we notice some defects. Professor 
Gardner’s “Quirinius” is a very fair and well-balanced statement of the 
subject of the taxing, justice being done to Professor Ramsay’s contentions ; 
and the geographical articles by Professor Woodhouse are models of clearness 
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and brevity. The article “Stoics,” on the other hand, tells hardly anything 
of the striking affinities between Stoic and Christian thought, on which the 
views of B. Bauer and of the Dutch school are largely based, and of which 
one may see a most suggestive statement in Pfleiderer’s Introduction to 
Paulinism in the new edition of his Urchristenthum. The Encyclopedia 
has little to say of the Gentile belief and practices with which Christianity 
came in contact after it set out from Palestine. 

On coming to what may be called the great articles, on which, as 
much as on the careful editorial work and the able scholarship of the 
writers in general, the public estimation of this Encyclopedia must depend, 
we notice a wide dissimilarity of method on the part of the various 
writers. Some of them accept the books of the N.T. on the whole, and are 
guided by the text as settled by criticism, though with the necessary 
attention to variants, in the endeavour to sift out the historical facts. 
Others are disposed to make their way by emendation, by dissection of 
contexts, by the rejection of passages, or by setting whole books aside. 
That the latter method, followed till now chiefly in Holland and in 
Germany, is being adopted by English writers also, we here find ample 
evidence. The application of such methods to the O.T. is, as every one 
knows, a notable feature of the Encyclopedia, but in the N.T. also there 
is much of it. As a curious example of difference of method, one may look 
at the article on the Temptation of Jesus, written in part by Dr Moffatt, 
in part by Canon Cheyne. Dr Moffatt comes first and regards the narrative, 
as has generally been done of late, as a parabolic account of a real occurrence 
in the earlier experience of Jesus. “The difficulty of Jesus at the outset 
naturally was to see and choose the true method; his subsequent trial, 
recurring at frequent stages, was to adhere to the choice made in this 
initial hour of insight. The logia passage on the temptation thus repre- 
sented the disciples’ memory of Jesus’ memory.” The great O.T. scholar 
deals with the incident in another way —in fact, in two other ways. 
First he proposes to illustrate it from some Oriental custom or 
observance, which existing in early times might naturally have led 
men to postulate such an event as the threefold trial at the opening 
of Jesus’ ministry, and with this view repeats a story recently communi- 
cated to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology. A philosopher 
of Ispahan told Professor Browne of an attempt he had made at the 
outset of his career to obtain control over the jinns. Forty days spent in 
a solitary and dismal spot, a diminishing quantity of food, the appearance 
of a lion, these are some of the incidents. This particular philosopher was 
not successful in his attempt, but the point is to be seen in the existence in 
the East of some such initiatory ceremony. Does not this, Cheyne con- 
cludes, give plausibility to the view that the early Christians held their 
Master to have obtained control over the demons by performing this rite 
at the outset of his ministry? The temptation story accordingly is a piece 
of “mythic embroidery”; but we are also invited to consider, as throwing 
light on it, the temptations of Zarathustra and of Gautama. And the view 
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stated by Dr Moffatt at the beginning of the article is spoken of with 
reprobation. ‘“ We need not indulge the pleasant fancy that Jesus himself 
may have given the impulse to the production of the narrative by giving 
some of his nearest disciples glimpses of his early soul history. The fancy 
is not only unnecessary but also unwise.” As an example of divergent 
methods of interpretation it will be hard to match this article. There 
is an explanation in the first paragraph that the three methods are not 
exclusive of each other; but surely they are so. 

Dr Moffatt gives us a number of very good articles in which he shows 
the wide knowledge of the literature on each subject which we expect from 
him, and exercises a sober and careful judgment. His article on the 
“Sermon on the Mount” is an admirable piece of criticism on a difficult 
subject. There is nothing nearly so complete in English. Dr Moffatt 
holds that the sermon was really spoken by Jesus in its original form, and 
that it bore the title “To Disciples.” With the latter conclusion many will 
not be able to agree. His “Stephen,” and his articles on the “ Pastoral 
Epistles,” we can only mention; they are all thoroughly wrought and of 
great interest. 

A word on Canon Cheyne’s contributions to our knowledge of the 
N.T. They are always arresting. He offers several emendations of text, 
as on Matt. iii. 11, where the notion of bearing the shoes of a great man 
has been felt difficult by many scholars. The mighty one, he thinks, is 
neither God nor the Messiah ; he is a warrior, and it is his weapons that 
the Baptist says he is not strong enough to carry—a Hebrew (not an 
Aramaic) word misread occasioning the confusion. Of the “Raca” passage 
he offers a rearrangement and exposition, following, but improving on, an 
American scholar. Some of Canon Cheyne’s short articles, such as those 
on “Saints,” and that on “Truth,” are very fine examples of the softening 
and deepening influence of O.T. scholarship on N.T. study, and will have 
effect. 

The articles of Professor N. Schmidt on “Son of God” and “Son of 
Man” are probably those in this volume which raise the deepest questions, 
and will take longest to find general acceptance. They belong to the 
newer treatment of the Gospels by the help of Aramaic; to the fascinating 
endeavour, that is to say, to find out how the sayings which have reached 
us only in Greek, and after being handed down among all manner of influ- 
ences, sounded when first spoken. Some of Professor Schmidt’s conclusions 
can be and have been reached by others, and without Aramaic, such as that 
Jesus did not use the title “Son of God.” It is possible to hold this and 
yet to think that Jesus felt himself to stand in a special relation to God 
which others did not occupy. To this Professor Schmidt will not consent. 
The pronouns used with the word Father by Jesus when he speaks of “ your 
Father,” and “my Father,” but never except once of “our Father,” have 
been held to prove that he felt his own Sonship to be a different thing 
from that of his disciples. But Professor Schmidt assures us that these 
pronouns would be entirely absent in Aramaic; they belong to the Greek 
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version, not to the original, in which Abba would stand alone—a very 
important statement. The passages which speak of a special Sonship, 
such as “ No man knows the Father but the Son,” and the parable of the 
vineyard, are all ruled out of court as not being original. If there is no 
passage where he called himself the Son of God, neither will Professor 
Schmidt allow that he was thus addressed by the demoniacs or by his 
disciples. The narratives of the trial our writer follows Brandt in con- 
sidering unhistorical, and he adopts the view of Wrede (“Das Messiasge- 
heimniss Jesu”) that Jesus did not regard himself as the Messiah, and when 
afterwards identified with that figure had to be represented as concealing 
his Messiahship. It was from the Greek side, not the Semitic, that the title 
Son of God accrued to him. On the title “Son of Man,” Professor 
Schmidt writes a treatise of which it is impossible to give any idea here. 
The occurrence and meaning of the phrase in Semitic dialects is fully set 
forth, and a very full account is given of the modern discussion. The 
writer adopts the conclusion of Wellhausen and Lietzmann, that the 
Aramaic bar-nasa which must underlie the Greek 6 vids tov avOpwrou, 
is incapable of such emphasis as to fit it for a Messianic title, and 
was never used by Jesus with any Messianic intention. In the Greek 
Gospels it is always Messianic, but this is due to misapprehension of sayings 
of Jesus. He spoke of what was due to man generally, to any man. Man 
could forgive sins, would rise again, etc., this was the nature of the claims 
he made; but he was early taken to have been making claims for himself, 
and the simple Aramaic bar-nasa changed into the enigmatic Greek title. 

It may be well to regard these articles of Professor Schmidt’s with a 
suspended judgment. As for the Aramaic question, Dalman, while not 
regarding “Son of Man” as a Messianic title, holds that it cannot have 
meant simply “man.” The passages explained by Professor Schmidt by 
the key he has provided seem in some instances flat and unemphatic. 
“Man has power to forgive sins,” will do, and “Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath,” and “Man came eating and drinking”; but in most of the 
passages, even those allowed by Schmidt after a careful examination, to go 
back to the original teaching of Jesus, this rendering gives a poor sense. 
“So must a man suffer of them,” and “ Man has not come (into the world) 
to be served but to serve.” 

These articles contain an immense amount of work on the various 
elements of the problems, but they raise more questions than they answer. 
The acceptance of the conclusions of Brandt and of Wrede, which cannot be 
regarded as established, endangers the position taken up to a serious degree. 
If Jesus made no Messianic claim and was a teacher of humanitarian doc- 
trine, conscious of no special religious position, how is the opposition of his 
fellow-countrymen, and how is the crucifixion to be accounted for? The 
_ holders of the new views will have to set to work, like Dr Abbott, to con- 
struct a doctrine of Christ which will explain the extraordinary hold he 
had on his followers, and a life of Christ accounting for his fate. 

The great articles of Professor Schmiedel on the Resurrection and 
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Ascension narratives and on Simon Magus and Simon Peter are to be 
regarded as constructive. Some of the stones of which they are built up 
have been recently discovered, like the fragment of the Gospel of Peter ; 
some have been brought into their true light by recent discussion, and 
now comes the great architect to put them in their true relation to each 
other, and to set forth the whole process to which they belong. The 
writer appears as a true continuer of the Tiibingen theology ; he is guided 
by the canon that the great Pauline Epistles are earlier than the Gospels, 
and show an earlier stage of tradition, so that statements in the Gospels 
found to be inconsistent with those of Paul must yield to them. As Paul 
speaks of visions only of the risen Christ, and not of any hearing of his 
words, the reports of the speeches at the Christophanies must be given up, 
and those of touching and eating. As Paul makes the vision of Peter first, 
and it undoubtedly took place in Galilee, the vision of the women at Jeru- 
salem must be given up, with the empty tomb, and all the appearances on 
the third day at Jerusalem. The three days between the death and the 
resurrection are connected, on the one hand, with the Jewish belief that the 
soul hovered so long after death near the body it had left; on the other, 
with the journey to Galilee, which would take three days, and at the end 
of which the first vision may have taken place. The article shows a 
masterly faculty of method, and like a good workman, the writer always 
seeks to explain those elements of the tradition which he does not accept 
as historical. ‘The way in which a motive is found for each representation 
sometimes produces the impression that the writer claims to know more 
than man can know of literary processes so remote and so obscure. A 
matter which ought to receive notice is the style of translation of this and 
of Schmiedel’s other articles. The writer's German style is highly argu- 
mentative, and the translator shows insufficient acquaintance with the 
logical force of German adverbs and conjunctions, so that the article is 
made needlessly disagreeable to read. The other translations in this 
volume are good. If an opportunity occurs, the articles of Professor 
Schmiedel ought yet to be translated into English idiom. 

The article “Simon Peter” contains a great amount of matter on the 
pillar apostle ; in the Gospels, in the period of the Acts, and in church 
legend. Here, too, Paul’s statements are preferred to those in Acts, or 
the representations of 1 Peter. One cannot always agree with the writer. 
When he states that Peter could have put a stop to the Judaistic persecu- 
tion of Paul, and cannot therefore have altogether sympathised with the 
latter, one remembers that at Antioch he does not appear in a position of 
such ascendancy, and that the Pauline Epistles deal with him, except in 
the Antioch affair, in a friendly tone. Full justice is done to Peter’s moral 
qualities, especially his noble attachment to his Master (col. 4588). The 
most noticeable part of the article, however, is that dealing with the Peter 
legend. There has been so much playing of late with Peter at Rome and 
founder of the Church there, that one welcomes a thoroughgoing proof 
that Peter never was at Rome. The use made by Schmiedel of the 
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apocryphal Acts of individual apostles, which have recently come more 
fully into the scholar’s hands, and the origin of which is now better under- 
stood, has enabled the proof to be made more convincing than it could 
before. The development of the Peter legend is now clear. Peter never 
appears at Rome apart from Paul. Sometimes it is Paul under the cari- 
cature of Simon Magus, with whom he is at Rome, sometimes Paul in his 
own character. (In the article “Simon Magus” the impersonation of Paul 
as Simon Magus is fully explained.) Peter then comes to Rome, firstly to 
confute Paul, the “ deceiver,” the “enemy,” as he himself tells us he was 
called ; then as Paul rises in the estimation of the Church, Peter and he 
are at Rome side by side working together. Lastly, Peter is put first, and 
the foundation of the Roman Church ascribed to him. 

In Professor Schmiedel’s article “Silvanus,” the second Thessalonian 
Epistle is rejected as not by Paul. Many will prefer the verdict of 
Professor M‘Giffert in the article on the Thessalonians (Epistles to), who 
inclines to consider this Epistle genuine, though scarcely worthy of Paul. 
Neither scholar mentions Askwith’s Introduction to the Thessalonian 
Epistles, 1902, which is a solid contribution to the subject. 

On the Pauline Epistles we have in this volume Professor v. Manen’s 
articles on “ Romans,” and on Rome (Church of). The point of view here 
taken up is known from the writer's earlier article on “ Paul” in vol. iii. 
The great argument for denying the traditional data and authorship 
of the principal Pauline Epistles is, that they do not appear to have 
influenced Christendom before Marcion. The early Apologies know them 
not; the creed does not acknowledge them; it can be argued with much 
force that they were not written till late in the second century. For the 
reply to the Dutch view the reader has to turn to the article on Galatians 
by Professor Schmiedel ; and readers of the Hissert JovgNat will remember 
“Did Paul write Romans?” by Professor Smith in No. 2, and Professor 
Schmiedel’s reply under the same title in No. 3 of this Journal. For a state- 
ment of the ordinary view as to Romans, the reader must look outside the 
Encyclopedia ; we notice that Hort’s excellent little book on Romans and 
Ephesians is not mentioned, even in the bibliography. It is unnecessary to 
repeat arguments so recently given in these pages, but attention may be 
called to v. Manen’s complaint at the end of the article that no complete 
discussion of his views has yet been published. It might be found possible 
to supply this want. No doubt it is met in great part by the demonstra- 
tions which are found in books on early Christianity, that the new religion 
could not pass in its Jewish form to Gentile lands, and that Paul supplied 
it with a form in which it could so spread. Much, no doubt, remains to 
be done to make this argument complete; in particular, it is necessary to 
realise what Paul’s oral presentation of the Gospel to Gentiles must have 
been, as distinguished from his learned statement of it in the Epistles, and 
how it would compare in the mind of a Gentile hearer with the teachings 
and the rites in which he had been brought up. Again, v. Manen insists 
that the Paulinism of the Epistles is a developed faith, and cannot have 
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been attained so early as 59 a.v. “ A man does not become at one and the 
same moment the adherent of a new religion and its great reformer” (col. 
4139). This surely is begging the question, and it may admit of 
demonstration that Pauline thought, so consistent and uniform, as careful 
study finds it to be in the various Epistles, must be the work of one mind 
and belongs to the situation presented in the first century and not to that 
of the second. 

In his article on the Early Church of Rome, v. Manen gives an 
admirable sketch of the social conditions in which that Church grew up. 
His contention that Acts knows of no Christian Church at Rome before 
Paul’s arrival in the city, and that the “brethren” who came to Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns to meet him, are not Christians but Jews, 
may be doubted. The inconsistencies of the last chapter of Acts, no doubt, 
go far to justify a dissection of it into separate narratives of different 
tendencies. 

Students of the textual history of the N.T. will be grateful to Mr F. C. 
Burkitt for his great article on “Text and Versions,” an independent 
treatise bringing the subject up to date in a way much needed. His proof 
of the real occurrence of the Syrian revision, the hypothetical character of 
which was the great weakness of Hort’s system, is specially to be welcomed. 


ALLAN MENZIEs. 
Sr Anprews UNIVERSITY. 


Babel and Bible.—By Friedrich Delitzsch. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. W. Johns, M.A. Pp. xxix+226.—Williams and Norgate. 
Price 5s. 


Tue sensation which Professor Delitzsch’s first lecture aroused in Germany 
is somewhat startling. Of course it was the presence of the Emperor and 
the consequent wide publicity given it by the newspapers which brought it 
prominently before the public. Apart from this it would, no doubt, have 
attracted comparatively little notice. But what is surprising is that it 
should have called forth so large a number of replies, in which long 
antiquated views of the Bible should be hotly defended. This whole 
side of the controversy throws a rather unpleasant light on the deep 
cleft between the Church and Biblical science that appears to exist 
in Germany. As it excited so much attention, it was natural that 
numerous Old Testament scholars should also have expressed their 
judgment on the lecture. We have, accordingly, a whole series of pamph- 
lets, several of which are of real value. I name here simply those 
of Budde, Giesebrecht, Léhr and Gunkel. The first lecture contained 
many points to which exception might be taken, but nothing which 
touched any fundamental article of the orthodox faith. Much of it was 
the merest commonplace. That the Pentateuch had been successfully 
analysed into several documents, that some at least of its earliest narratives, 
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especially the Deluge story, had been ultimately derived from Babylonia, 
that it is lost labour to attempt harmonies between Genesis and physical 
science, all this has been recognised long ago by most theologians. But 
though every contention of Delitzsch were to be granted as to the debt 
of Israel to Babylon, or even as to the development in Babylonia of a 
monotheistic faith, there is here nothing at all that need disturb us. But 
much that is said is very disputable. The Babylonian origin of the 
Sabbath is perhaps probable, but it can hardly be regarded as proved, 
and the character of the Babylonian unlucky day is far removed from the 
Jewish Sabbath, and still more so from the Christian Sunday. Neither can 
it be said that the meaning of El, the primitive Semitic word for God, is at 
all so clear as Delitzsch affirms, and even were his view, which substantially 
coincides with Lagarde’s, that it means “ goal,” made out, it would remain 
questionable whether he does not altogether over-estimate its significance. 
Further, that the name Yahweh was current among the Northern Semites 
a thousand years before the origin of the Hebrew nation is quite probable. 
The fact is, indeed, still disputed, but it is intrinsically probable that the 
name had a long history before the time of Moses. It is not the name, 
however, that is so important, but the character of the deity who bears it. 
And in view of the large number of theories still defended by many scholars 
as to the significance of the name, it is rash to say that Yahweh, as the 
Existing and Enduring One, was the spiritual possession of these nomad 
Semitic tribes. Greater exception has been taken to the utterances on 
Babylonian Monotheism. Delitzsch asserts “that free and enlightened 
minds taught openly that Nergal and Nebo, Moon-God and Sun-God, the 
Thunder-God Ramman, and all other Gods were one in Marduk, the God 
of Light.” This statement is based on an inscription published by Mr 
Pinches in the twenty-eighth volume of The Journal of the Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute. In this inscription Merodach is identified with 
thirteen other Gods, and in the original tablet, which is now broken, was 
probably identified with many more. Mr Pinches gives some other 
intimations of a tendency to Monotheism in the Babylonian religion. 
Some points, however, require to be borne in mind in estimating the 
importance of the inscription. Its date is not given by Delitzsch, and Mr 
Pinches speaks only vaguely. On page 11 he refers to it as possibly later 
than 650 2.c., but at the close of his paper he suggests the possibility that 
Persian and Hebrew influences may account for it. To these Delitzsch 
does not refer, but when he quotes the inscription as proving that Babylon 
as well as Israel succeeded in attaining a pure Monotheism, this possibility 
ought to have been discussed. Besides, we have in this inscription nothing 
more than a piece of esoteric speculation, which at present seems to stand 
quite isolated, possibly, indeed, nothing more than the enthusiastic utter- 
ance of some fanatical devotee of Marduk, who wished to claim for his 
deity the honours of the whole Pantheon. Moreover, this had, so far as 
we can see, absolutely no influence in checking the crass polytheism of the 
religion, whereas in Israel Monotheism triumphed and became the common 
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property of all. And of one thing we may be quite certain, that Hebrew 
Monotheism was not borrowed from abroad. The second lecture shows, 
especially in its introduction, marked traces of the controversy which the 
first lecture had excited. We have quite belated attacks on the old- 
fashioned doctrine of revelation, without any realisation that with the 
old doctrine the fact of revelation does not stand or fall. Equally belated 
is the attack on the blood-thirstiness of Yahweh exhibited in several Old 
Testament narratives. In fact the lecturer, whatever his merits as an 
Assyriologist, when it comes to theology occupies much the same position 
as the man in the street. He talks like an eighteenth-century rationalist. 
When, further, he belittles the religion of Israel in comparison with the 
religion of Babylon, one can only account for the strange forgetfulness of 
patent facts on the assumption that the one-sidedness of his opponents has 
provoked him into an attitude equally one-sided. It is as absurd for cunei- 
form scholars to deny the originality of the Hebrew prophets as for Jewish 
scholars to deny the originality of Jesus. What sort of an idea of revelation 
can any one have who urges against a recognition of the Old Testament as a 
religious canon, a revealed book of religion, “ that it includes such literature 
as the Book of Job, which, with words that in places border on blasphemy, 
casts doubt on the very existence of a just God”? Or what is the reader 
to think of a statement like this: “To be quite frank, beyond the revela- 
tion of God that we, each one of us, carry in our own conscience, we have 
certainly not dese:ved a further personal Divine revelation”? To prove 
this by reference to the treatment of the Decalogue in the Lutheran 
and Roman catechisms is surprising enough, especially in view of the 
fact that Delitzsch himself misquotes it; but to make our deserts the 
measure of God’s grace is still more so. Some other points may be just 
mentioned. One may share the feeling that of late, conjectural emenda- 
tion has run riot in the Old Testament text, without believing for one 
moment that Assyriology has re-established the credit of the traditional text. 
In agreement with Kuenen, though without mentioning him, Delitzsch thinks 
that the tree of knowledge is a later addition to the original story of the 
Fall. In spite of the fact that the tree of life has parallels in myths of 
the golden age, while the tree of knowledge has none, Budde’s view that 
the tree mentioned in the original story was the tree of knowledge seems 
to be preferable. [The latter part of Gunkel’s note in Jsrael und Baby- 
lonien, p. 47, n. 23, is a little perplexing, at any rate if I am right in 
believing that Kuenen did take the view adopted by Delitzsch.] I content 
myself with the bare mention of the strange reference to cremation on 
p. 120, and of the irrelevant padding in the account of the Mohammedan 
Paradise. The editor has prefixed an introduction which, while interesting, 
pays rather undue deference to the lecturer, and betrays little consciousness 
of his defective equipment outside Assyriology. On page 223 there isa 
misprint in Hengstenberg’s name. 
Artuur S. Peake. 
Wuatiey Ranoe, MANCHESTER. 
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Critical Questions.—Being a Course of Sermons delivered in St Mark’s 
Church, Marylebone Road, N.W. By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D., and others. With Preface by Rev. James Adderley. Pp. 
204, crown octavo.— London: S. C. Brown, Langham & Co., 
Limited, 1903. 


Co-orERATIVE literature is one of the marks of the present age. I speak 
not now of the great encyclopedias, dictionaries, and works of reference 
generally, to which many scholars have contributed their several researches, 
but rather of collections of essays written by different authors from a common 
standpoint. Oxford has been especially prolific in these joint productions. 
The fashion was set by the now historical Essays and Reviews, which pro- 
voked a number of joint replies, among which was Aids to Faith. Hellenica 
was on the less controversial subject of Greek thought. More recently we 
have had Lux Mundi, Contentio Veritatis, and Personal Idealism. “Critical 
Questions ” is a pre-arranged series of sermons preached in St Mark’s Church, 
Marylebone Road, by some of the best scholars of the English Church. It 
is interesting as part of a process which began within the memory of men 
now living, but of which few of us are likely to see the end. The process 
is not confined to the Anglican Church, but is actively going on also 
within the Roman Communion. It is the attempt of men of light and 
leading within the Church to accommodate the Christian Faith to the mind 
and spirit of the age. So long as Science was dominated by a dogmatic 
materialism there was little hope for success in any such undertaking, 
but now that this attitude has been in great measure abandoned, the 
auspices are more favourable. 

Professor Kirkpatrick leads off boldly with the statement with which 
all must agree, that “Truth has nothing to fear from frank and reverent 
investigation of its title-deeds.” But then Pilate’s awkward question 
—Quid est veritas ?—still presses for its reply; and the anagrammatic 
answer which is so often given to it,—Est vir qui adest,—is more stimulat- 
ing than satisfactory; since the problem really is—What propositions 
about this man are to be accepted as true? Are we, for instance, to accept 
the statement that he was born of a virgin? Professor Sanday challenges 
us to the consideration of this question, and we must not shirk the issue. 
Let us begin by admitting that we have no right to deny any alleged 
fact because of its extraordinary nature. Parthenogenesis in the case of 
man may be among the secrets of the universe for aught we know to the 
contrary. ‘The question is therefore one of evidence. Now the evidence 
for this alleged fact is to be found in the early chapters of the first and 
third Gospels. The first two chapters of Matthew by Canon Sanday’s own 
admission “ appear to belong to that portion of the First Gospel that is 
latest and least certain” (p. 148). It is therefore on the early chapters of 
Luke that he bases his defence of this article of the Christian Creed. 
From the Jewish tone of the Canticles, especially of the Benedictus, he 
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concludes that they cannot be the composition of St Luke. Moreover, 
the stress laid upon the Jewish law in the narrative setting (222-24) “is 
very unlike St Luke, the disciple of St Paul, the great opponent of every- 
thing legal, and very unlike the date, 75-80 a.p., when the Christian Church 
had long given up these Jewish usages” (p. 135). Canon Sanday is 
therefore driven to the conclusion that “in these chapters St Luke was 
using an older writing.” In this older writing he notices two special 
characteristics— 

(1) There is about it a certain womanliness of tone. 

(2) It appears to stand in some special relation to the Virgin Mary. 

How, then, did such a document come into the historian’s hands? “St 
Luke had some special source of information connected with the court of 
the Herods.” This was doubtless derived from Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (Lk. viii. 3). She was one of the women who found the 
stone rolled away from the sepulchre, and reported to the disciples a vision 
of angels (Lk. xxiv. 1-10). She doubtless remained a member of the 
Church in Jerusalem, where she and Mary, the mother of Jesus (Acts i. 
14), would have been likely to have been thrown much together. To her 
in a moment of quiet confidence the mother of the Lord imparted the 
wondrous events which she had so long kept in her heart. Through her 
they somehow found their way in a written form to St Luke. 

Such is the evidence offered us for “the strange and awe-inspiring story 
of the wondrous Birth,” with regard to which Canon Sanday, with his 
usual candour, admits that it was not “ included in the public teaching of 
our Lord Himself or (for some time, we may believe) of the apostles.” 
St Paul certainly had either never heard of it or else deliberately rejected 
it. But against “the partial silence of the apostolic age” Canon Sanday 
thinks we may set “the very marked emphasis of the age that immediately — 
succeeded that of the apostles.” 

Now when the clergy appeal to reason, surely the laity ought to exer- 
cise their reason. When we are asked to accept any fact on testimony, 
the first question is as to the character of the witness. What, then, do we 
know of the character of Joanna? Positively nothing but this, that she 
was one of “certain women which had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities” (Lk. viii. 2), of whom Mary Magdalene, “from whom seven 
devils had gone out,” was another. 

On this subject the clergy have the great advantage that arguments on 
the contrary side to their own are regarded as profane and irreverent. 
But if we would appreciate the force of this evidence, we should look upon 
it in some such way as this. Suppose Mark Twain’s prophecy to be ful- 
filled, and Mrs Mary Baker Eddy to figure to after ages as the foundress 
of a great religion. And suppose that some future historian of Christian 
Science were to incorporate into his work a document, partly in prose and 
partly in verse, containing startling revelations with regard to this gifted 
lady’s birth—a document of which no account could be given, but which 
was surmised to contain the whispered confidences of Mrs Eddy’s mother 
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to a female friend of neurotic temperament, I think we know already what 
would be Professor Sanday’s own judgment as to the amount of credence 
to be attached to these belated revelations. Surely men of learning and 
enlightenment would do more real service to truth and piety by protesting 
against a semi-Pagan accretion to Christianity, even though it was accepted 
by Ignatius, than by attempting to bolster it up by arguments however 
subtle and ingenious. Professor Sanday says that we run no danger now 
of “losing sight of the full humanity of our Lord.” Let us ask him in 
parting—How can a being possess full humanity if he has only one human 
parent ? 
Sr Grorcr Stock. 


Oxrorp. 


Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Bishop 
of Durham.—Two vols.—By his Son, Arthur Westcott. Macmillan 
& Co., 1903. 


TuoseE who had the privilege of coming into contact with Dr Westcott, how- 
ever slightly, or who have known him even through his writings alone, will 
hear of his published Life with eagerness, and with a little apprehension. 
With eagerness, for if they ever knew a little of him they are certain to 
wish for a fuller acquaintance: and with some slight fear, lest a character 
wonderfully beautiful, but set (in all save the closing years) in surroundings 
which lacked dramatic features, should seem in printed pages less winning 
or less worthy of reverence than it truly was. They may at once be 
reassured. Mr A. Westcott has carried out the task which he evidently 
loved, so as to satisfy the eagerness of those who desire to learn more of the 
bishop, and yet with a reverence and a reticence which offer nothing that 
can jar. He is to be thanked heartily for giving us so much, and for giving 
it with so little of the author intruded that one is left in the silent society 
of the great soul which is pourtrayed. ‘To read these pages is to receive 
something of the blessing of such intercourse. 

By most readers the Life will not all be found of equal interest. That 
was inevitable ; for it took years to bring out into sight all the power and 
goodness that lay at first concealed in that retiring and humble nature. 
The brilliancy of school and college careers gave promise for the future, 
and those most closely associated with him never doubted the real greatness 
of the man, even in early years. But few had the opportunities for seeing 
this, save when now and again a prize won, or a book published, gave 
evidence of ability, thoroughness, and nobility of mind of more than a 
common order. So the years at Cambridge passed away, leaving J. B. 
Lightfoot, the friend and pupil of Westcott, occupying the larger position 
in the University, while the latter was lost to the general view for eighteen 
years as an assistant master at Harrow. Of that long interval there is 
comparatively little to record ; not because the time was in any sense lost, 
but because the life was that of a student not easily known, and wanted 
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incident to make it memorable. Work was strenuous all the time, and it 
was carried on with a faith in its unseen consequences which never wavered, 
and which the later years only illustrated on a larger scale, and crowned to 
sight. The revision of the text of the new New Testament was already 
going on by the two friends Westcott and Hort, although the publication 
of their Greek text was not to come for many a year yet. And besides 
the school work, which was always done most conscientiously, wide and 
exact reading was all the time furnishing Westcott with that wealth of 
knowledge which enabled him later on to handle every subject he 
approached as a master, and continually surprised people who supposed his 
greatness to be that of the theologian alone. 

This stage was ended by the offer of an examining chaplaincy, and 
shortly after, a canonry, at Peterborough, by Bishop Magee, at the close of 
1868. Westcott accepted this without hesitation, but not without some 
anxiety, for it involved a loss of income to give up the large house he now 
had at Harrow; and though he was the last man to care for money on its 
own account, he felt it might be difficult to provide for the education of 
his large family of sons. But neither faith nor resolution wavered if duty 
seemed clear; and so Westcott entered on another stage which led on to 
his life’s work. He retained his canonry at Peterborough fourteen years, but 
during the greater part of this time his main work lay at Cambridge, and 
he resided at Peterborough during the Christmas and long vacations. 

While at Peterburough, Westcott arranged the Paragraph Psalter, at 

first only in MS. for the use of the cathedral chanting, though it was 
subsequently published in 1879. It is greatly to be regretted that during 
the score of years since that date this Psalter has not become more 
widely known and used in churches. It owes its title to the fact that the 
psalms are divided into their natural paragraphs, over which are set brief 
headings. These afford real assistance in the intelligent and devotional 
use of the psalms, besides ensuring the proper variation of the musical 
settings where this is required. But the merits of the Psalter do not end 
with these advantages. With the thoroughness which characterised every- 
thing he did, Westcott revised the Prayer Book Psalms minutely, and 
pointed them anew in such a way as to make the emphasis of the words 
and of the music accord; while in a few cases where this is urgently re- 
quired, he separated clauses which have been wrongly grouped as a single 
verse, or grouped others which have been mistakenly divided. To ears 
accustomed only to the Psalters in common use, chanting from the 
Paragraph Psalter sometimes appears rather difficult or strange at first. 
But it is not really harder, and it is far more beautiful and devotional. It 
is not too much to say that there is no English Psalter which deserves to 
stand even second to this one, and none which makes music interpret the 
psalms so well. 


1 Years later, after a visit to Peterborough again, Westcott wrote: “I was delighted 
with the psalms at Peterborough. I am very proud of having helped in that work. I 
often wished that King’s would have followed.” 
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In the letters written from Peterborough one begins to catch glimpses 
of the wisdom and insight with which Westcott threw the spell of his 
influence over his own boys as they grew. What could be more healthy, 
or really more profound advice for a letter to a boy at school to carry than 
the following ?>—“ Keep fresh all your good resolves, and while you work, 
work with all your heart. At other times, if home thoughts can 
happily mix with all you do, you will be happy and do what we all wish.” 
Or again: “I hope that you will have a very happy time, and you know 
well how to make it so. Don’t be hasty to make friends. For the first 
time you can look quietly about and see what boys are really like. . . . 
A boy’s language is a sure sign of his character, and I should say quite 
certainly that you should have nothing to do with a boy who uses words 
which you would not wish your mother to hear. This is a very simple rule, 
and a very good one.” 

When in 1861 the Hulsean Divinity Professorship at Cambridge had 
fallen vacant, Westcott had thought of becoming a candidate for it. But 
he found that his friend Lightfoot was entertaining the same idea, and 
believing that the latter stood the better chance, renounced his purpose, 
notwithstanding Lightfoot’s desire to stand aside in his favour. Lightfoot 
was then elected, and resolved to bring Westcott back to Cambridge also 
when another opening offered. This occurred in 1870 with the vacancy 
of the Regius Professorship, when Lightfoot used all his influence for his 
friend, and Westcott was elected. He had now found his right. place, and 
his influence was soon felt in Cambridge, where during the next twenty 
years his main work lay, although he held his canonry concurrently with 
his Professorship till 1882, and from 1883 a canonry at Westminster. At 
Cambridge the three lifelong friends, Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, were 
together, and this in itself was an encouragement and a power. The 
spirit in which Westcott entered upon his work is shown in words he wrote 
to Professor Maurice in reply to his welcome: “If an unbounded faith in 
the reality of the spiritual work which Cambridge can do, and an intense 
love of Cambridge, can give any power, that — I think I can claim. 
For the rest, I know my weakness too well. 

The Life contains an interesting reminiscence of these years by 
Professor Stanton ; and to many a reader whose own recollections go back 
to Cambridge between the years 1870 and 1890, these pages must call up 
memories which one is glad to cherish, even if they are not of more than 
comparatively distant contact with Professor Westcott. A mere attendance 
at the lectures which he gave to candidates for Holy Orders was enough to 
make one feel the sunny purity of the ethereal soul which seemed half out 
of place at the lecturer’s desk. What an expressive face his was! Met in 
the street when hurrying along, the mind drawn within, it would look grey, 
and set, and dried, the broad brow hidden partly by the cap, and the small 
stature and nervous movement claiming no notice. But during the lecture, 
in which a verse and a half of St John’s writings would be discussed, un- 
folded, and illustrated by many another passage, till it became plainly 
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impossible within the hour to reach further than these few words, or to 
touch upon five-sixths of the section which had been intended, there would 
break from time to time a light over the face and in the deep expressive 
eyes, which one knew was a reflection of the light of Heaven that was shining 
upon the lecturer’s own soul. 

To chronicle here the steps by which Professor Westcott worked out 
the ideal ever before his eyes for Cambridge, is not necessary; they may 
be traced adequately enough in the Life. Nor need one stay to dwell on 
his work on the Revision of the English Bible, which began almost with his 
residence at Cambridge, and did not cease till after its close. ‘The publi- 
cation of the Revised New Testament in 1881, and almost at the same 
time that of the Westcott and Hort Greek Text, brought the stress of 
this particular work to an end, though weekly meetings still continued of 
the Cambridge committee at work on the revision of the Apokrypha. 
"rhe immensity of the labour involved in the Greek Text alone, the revision 
of which was carried out with unexampled minuteness and completeness 
through twenty-eight years of toil by the two friends, and with a single- 
hearted quest after truth which has never been questioned in either of the 
workers, would by itself suffice to make Westcott’s name memorable for 
ever. But Cambridge owes him more than any mere enumeration of 
achievement or results accomplished can express. For while many men 
earn gratitude of others for what they do in their service, the noblest 
characters deserve this chiefly for what they are. Westcott did far more 
than most men; but what he did was not noticeable chiefly on its own 
account. His acts were but the expression under the conditions of the 
time, of himself. His life lived for twenty years in Cambridge was an 
influence and a blessing ; and Cambridge men felt that they were uplifted 
by having him among them. It is always more blessed to give than receive, 
and Westcott was one of those who can confer the greater benediction by 
drawing those around to give their best—the veneration of their hearts. 
This feeling found some expression in the movement to procure a portrait 
of him for presentation to the University. Sir W. B. Richmond was 
commissioned to paint this in 1887, and the portrait now hangs in the 
Fitzwilliam. But the painter has left us another portrait in words, hardly 
less vivid, which may be given here :—“It was delightful to watch the 
ever-moving face, like the seasons, for its variety,—how those clear grey 
eyes flashed, and the brows became almost knotted with the intensity of 
a thought growing behind them ; and then, when the thought was brought 
to birth, the wrinkles were smoothed out, and, like the cloudless sky of a 
summer day, his splendid domed forehead exposed a serenity and calm 
almost godlike. There was no part of his face which did not illustrate 
emotion: worn with thought, puckered with conflicting struggles, the 
whole countenance told the history of a temperament wearing itself away 
with conflict. The spiritual expression was prevented from being senti- 
mental by the virility in the man’s nature. One could see under that 
sweet face the possible presence of a great storm, and under that restrained 
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nature a fire and a passion burning the very life. And it was this sort of 
perfection of human attributes which gave the charm as well as the force 
to his character. One felt in the presence of a man that knew the fire, but 
whose spiritual nature knew how to use it for good.” 

During the last seven years of Cambridge life Westcott was also Canon 
of Westminster. The appointment was doubly welcome for its own 
sake, and as coming almost immediately after his resignation of the 
canonry of Peterborough, which was due to a painful and perplexing 
action on the part of Bishop Magee, borne by Westcott with striking 
dignity and generosity. He became also at this time examining chaplain 
to his old friend and pupil Archbishop Benson. Several of his smaller 
books are the outcome of work at the abbey, where he threw himself into 
the preaching that fell to him, though he found it very exhausting. He 
loved the abbey himself, and delighted in leading others to know and love 
it. In these years, too, Westcott began to take a prominent part in dealing 
with social and international problems, though they had held his interest 
from quite early life; he thus found fresh lines of usefulness opening out 
to him. If any place would have drawn him from Cambridge it would 
probably have been the abbey, which he preferred to three deaneries that 
were offered him. But it was no voluntary step which eventually broke 
the tie of twenty fruitful years, and when an imperious call came, it 
required him to say farewell to Westminster as well as Cambridge. 

This summons was of course the offer in 1890 of the Bishopric of 
Durham, vacant through the death of Bishop Lightfoot. To Westcott the 
greatness of the burden and of the opportunity were alike apparent. Ona 
later occasion he spoke with some indignation of the opinion which slighted 
the work of a “real spiritual statesman” in comparison with that of a 
scholar. But his humblemindedness, and, one may perhaps add, the habits of 
the student through forty years, made him shrink from undertaking such an 
office. The thought of taking up his friend’s work, however, and confirming 
what he had begun at Durham, gave a sacredness to this offer which made 
ita clear duty, and Westcott, though he paused, did not hesitate. The 
spirit in which he faced his new work cannot be expressed better or more 
simply than in his own words written to tell his eldest son of his decision : 
—*.... I was bound to obey ‘a clear call” even in evening time. In 
the prospect of such a charge every thought of fitness vanishes. There can 
be no fitness or unfitness, but simply absolute surrender. I think that I 
can offer all; and God will use the offering.” It was a constant faith with 
him which he expressed in connection with the Archbishop's great office 
later on: “If your work did not bring the needed strength, I should be 
afraid. But happily work that is offered as a sacrifice always does.” And 
one gets a glimpse of the simple reality of the self-sacrifice in his own case 
in a letter written after eighteen months at Durham to an old friend and 
fellow scholar who sent him his latest publication :—“ The experience of 
constant action and constant speaking is new to me. Books are practically 
inaccessible. My heart often fails me, yet I try not to look backward.” 
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The story of the ten and a half years spent at Durham forms the most 
striking part of the life of Westcott, and that which will prove the most 
interesting to such readers as had no personal acquaintance with him. 
This is partly because the closing years were far more filled with incident, 
and contained some notable acts, such as the settlement of the great coal 
strike by the bishop, whose courage, wisdom, and saintliness, neither 
Masters’ Federations nor Trades Unions could resist. Partly it is because 
the full maturity of Westcott’s nature was only reached in his old age. 
He was still young at heart, still growing, when, several years after the 
allotted limit of three score years and ten was passed, he laid down the 
burden of toil and entered on his rest in the summer of 1900. It is rare 
indeed to meet with anyone so old in wisdom and in work, so young in 
hope, in wonder, in simplicity of heart, as he. Partly, too, this section of 
his life being the most recent, is the best remembered. For this last reason 
it may be passed over more rapidly here, while it is fully told in the Life. 
There one sees the bishop’s unfailing activity though he was “generally 
tired”; the simplicity with which he regarded nothing in his palace, or 
even in himself, as his own, but consecrated with himself to his office; the 
lowliness of heart which only grew the fairer as it was set upon the pinnacle 
of a great position, and surrounded by the honour and the veneration of 
men. Wherever he went, his influence rarely failed to reach, and never 
reached without ennobling. Alike on his clergy, on the captains of industry 
in the diocese, and on the masses of the Durham miners, his spell was cast 
for good. And as he set himself increasingly to face the social problems 
of the age, its national difficulties, and its international tasks, whether in 
the way of missionary extension or of political obligation, his hold upon 
the mind of the country at large increased. Without tracing the particular 
steps he took, the real character of Westcott’s life during these years, and 
something of the secret of his power, may be sufficiently indicated here by 
three quotations. The first is a letter to a clergyman :—*Since I am 
called upon to impose a burden, I dare not shrink from laying it on him 
who will, I believe, by God’s help bear it best; and in doing this I think 
that I follow the guidance of the Spirit. God grant that you too may see 
your own duty plainly! To His counsel and love I commit you.” Who 
can wonder that a bishop who ruled thus was obeyed, and that with 
reverent and joyous service? The second quotation voices the thoughts 
of many a layman in this north country diocese, who like the speaker was 
one of a crowd that listened to the bishop as he spoke on some occasion to 
further what was being done for the welleing of the suffering of the poor, 
or for the better manhood of the hardy toilers:—He was “the grandest 
ould man fer taaken ivver aa cam akross yit—wen y'eer ‘im taak et’s just 
like reeden a byuke—clivver! He tyuk his hat off i? th’ blazen hot sun, 
an aa thowt he lukt th’ varry sowl o’ gudeness. He wanted nee bishop's 
hat te mak ’im luk gud wi’ that gud, onnest, upreet and smilen fyes. Aa 
mebbis canna discribe things as aa out te dee, but there’s nee mistak aboot 
et,—th’ Bishop’s a gloryus ould man. Aa’s setisfised this koonty ‘Il loss a 
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bonny gud man wen Bishop Westcott’s gyen.” The third quotation must 
be that of a title only. A dozen pages of the Life are filled by a sketch of 
“Bishop Westcott as Diocesan,” contributed by Archdeacon Boutflower, 
who was his domestic chaplain throughout his episcopate. They are among 
the best in the book, and should by all means be read, as giving with much 
insight a very concise and beautiful account of the bishop by one who had 
singular opportunities of observation, and evidently the capacity for both 
estimating and venerating the great character with which he lived in close 
and daily contact. 

“Call no man happy till his death” is a maxim of ancient prudence 
which in Westcott’s case had an application of a different kind. For 
while there was much in every stage of his career which deserved this 
description, it is perhaps not too much to say that he was happiest of all 
in his death. This came at the last with a certain swiftness, for he was 
only ill a week, and even then had little suffering. So to the very verge he 
continued the strenuous self-forgetting course which had found delight in 
work for others all through a length of more than ordinary years. His 
last public act was to preach to a large gathering of miners in the 
cathedral. But it was not this alone which made the moment of his 
passage a happy one. Just two months before, he had said farewell to the 
wife who had been his closest companion for eight and forty years, and had 
in his thoughts borne the name of giArary since she was a little girl of 
twelve sixty years before. It is plain enough to any reader how desolate 
those two months had seemed in spite of all the bishop’s courage and faith, 
and notwithstanding his gratitude for her sake that he had proved the 
survivor, ‘That rest should come just when life first grew really weary, 
exactly a year after his youngest son had gone before, and two months 
after his wife was taken from him, when hardly any of his earlier friends 
were left, was surely the happiest crowning of a long and noble life. Six 
months before, when preaching the Commemoration Sermon in his old 
college chapel, Westcott used words which give so beautiful a review of 
his own life that one cannot forbear to quote them, characteristic as they 
are:—“In this chapel, and in these courts, fifty-six years ago, I saw 
visions, as it is promised that young men shall see them in the last days,— 
visions which in their outward circumstances have been immeasurably more 
than fulfilled. I have had an unusually long working time, and I think 
unequalled opportunities of service. When I have failed, as I have failed 
often and grievously, it has not been because I once saw an ideal, but 
because I have not looked to it constantly, steadily, faithfully ; because I 
have distrusted myself and distrusted others; because again and again I 
have lost the help of sympathy, since I was unwilling to claim from those 
‘who called me friend’ the sacrifice which I was myself ready to make. So 
now an old man I dream dreams of great hope, when I plead with those 
who will carry forward what my own generation has left unattempted or 
unaccomplished, to welcome the ideal which breaks in light upon them, the 
only possible ideal for man, even the fullest realisation of self, the com- 
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pletest service of others, the devoutest fellowship with God: to strive 
towards it untiringly, even if it seems ‘to fade for ever and for ever as we 
move.’ ” 

One lays down the Life of Westcott feeling thankful, but unsatisfied. 
It tells one much of a man of whom one is glad to know all one can, and it 
never tells too much; so one is thankful. But might it not have told 
rather more? How little is said of Westcott’s relations with the Arch- 
bishop when his friend Benson had been replaced by the Old Stalwart whom 
we have lately lost! Hints occur in some of the letters to Mrs Westcott 
that there were other matters written, both on men and things, which 
would have been full of interest, and not unfitted for a wider reading, but 
they have not been given in these pages. It is curious, again, that while 
Westcott’s early life was spent in Birmingham, with which he never quite 
lost touch, and while his interest in social and political affairs from first to 
last was a keen one, there is never the faintest reference to one whose 
position both in Birmingham and in English public life is so dominant as 
that of Mr Chamberlain; surely this can only result from intentional 
suppression. But enough: let us lay down the book with thankfulness ; 
and if there be any unsatisfied feeling intermingling, let us turn with hope 
to wait the further instalment of the great scholar’s teaching which his 
publishers already promise, in Westcott’s “Notes on the Epistle to the 


Ephesians.” 
E. P. Boys-Smitu. 


Horp.e VICARAGE, 


The Virgin Birth of Christ.—A Historical and Critical Essay.—By Paul 
Lobstein, Professor of Dogmatics in the University of Strasbourg. 
Translated by Victor Leuliette, with Introduction by W. D. Morrison, 
LL.D.—Pp. 138. London: Williams & Norgate (Crown Theological 
Library), 1903. 


Ix 1890 Professor Lobstein of Strasbourg published in French a brief study 
of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, which he revised and enlarged for a 
German edition in 1896. An English edition is now issued with his approval, 
and he has contributed fresh matter to the notes and references, especially 
with regard to the recent English literature of the subject. In his new 
Preface he goes quickly over Dr Randolph’s recent lecture, point by point, 
but he regards this as only a popular presentation of the results of Bishop 
Gore, whom he considers “ the worthiest and most eminent exponent of the 
traditional doctrine in England to-day.” But controversy always gains in 
real interest by increase of intimacy and mutual regard between those 
engaged in it, and it is not surprising to find that in the body of the essay 
Lobstein addresses himself with most interest to the apologia of another 
French Protestant, Godet. Perhaps, therefore, we may say that in the ample 
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stream of literature upon this subject we may take this essay (representing 
also, as it does, Sabatier and Albert Réville) on the one side, and Godet’s 
treatment in his S¢ Luke on the other, to give us the discussion as treated 
in the circle of French Protestant theology. 

The main intention of Lobstein’s essay is construction: he desires to 
support Christian faith and piety. When he has to refuse credence, it is 
done without a shadow of reproach for those who originally put forward 
the narratives which lie at the basis of the doctrine or those who uncriti- 
cally accepted them and passed them on; and he is himself especially 
concerned to supply a genetic account which will be in a true sense a 
history of the belief as a human phenomenon. And, still more, he is deeply 
anxious to secure all the factors which he takes to be valuable for the 
religious consciousness. 

In the negative work of removing the veridical character from the 
narratives Lobstein takes the view that the two narratives are not only 
different but contradictory, both as to general character and as to particular 
facts; that in the Gospels in which they appear they are not really incor- 
porated, but are in fact irreconcilable with the main body of the succeeding 
narratives ; and that they stand completely aloof from other presentations 
of the Gospel within the New Testament—the silence of St Mark, of the 
early sermons of the Apostles, of the Johannine Gospel, and especially of 
St Paul, being taken by him to be inexplicable by supporters of the 
Tradition. On the critical side his conclusion is so definite that to him- 
self “it does not seem to admit of doubt”; and yet when we remember 
that Godet was as emphatic in the opposite direction, we feel the 


_ hopelessness of expecting a solution of the question in this region, with 


our present material at least. 

But if the narratives are not veridical, there must be some reason for 
their appearance, and Lobstein gives his theory of their construction. It 
is the mythical method which he adopts; but he uses it in a sober and 
considerate way, objecting to the rough use of it by-“a rationalism bereft 
of the religious sense ” in opposition to “an orthodoxy bereft of intelligence” 
(Note 16). Between Jewish and Pagan factors in the construction of 
the mythical narratives he is entirely in favour of the Jewish: the factors 
he relies upon are the Messianic expectation, giving “a theocratic sonship ” ; 
and the speculative theses of pre-existence and the Logos. By Jewish, 
therefore, he means not only Palestinian Judaism, but the Alexandrian 
schools, ‘The original Evangelic narratives he refers to the work of popular 
imagination in Palestinian circles intervening between the apostolic preaching 
and the operation of the speculative engrafting of a physical sonship of 
God upon the theocratic or spiritual sonship. He opposes resort to Pagan 
factors as unnecessary and as inadmissible; and, less definitely, the 
reference to ascetic tendencies of thought. 

On the theological side, the significance for Christology and Redemp- 
tion, Lobstein regards the doctrine as “a translation of a religious 
interest of the utmost importance.” But he considers that a true Chris- 
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tology has no need for the translation. As to the provision for sinlessness, 
he holds that the Evangelists make no use of the Virgin Nativity for this 
purpose, nor does St Paul; and for the supremacy of Christ and the 
efficacy of His work it is similarly unnecessary, indeed in his view entirely 
inappropriate. Of course, Lobstein’s treatment depends upon theological 
tenets which are not those of the theology of the Creeds. His view of 
Paulinism is evidently not the usual one in either Roman or Protestant 
theology, relegating to Augustine what has been generally referred to St 
Paul. And his Christology is expressed in terms of such elevation—* a new 
creation,” “a new personality,” “ the head of humanity,” and the like—that 
there would be appropriateness at least, one would think, in finding the 
mode of its commencement signalised in some extraordinary, if not super- 
natural, way. All theologians will readily agree with him that the primary 
appeal is to the ethical and spiritual side of personality ; where the differ- 
ence comes is that many are not prepared to depart from the older view 
which extends the lines of personality to include the physical nature, and the 
lower ranges of soul dependent thereupon. These factors of our complex 
nature the Virgin Birth recognises ; and though we are unable to say that 
it is indispensable, or even to explain how it incorporates the lower nature 
into the plan of redemption, it stands as a reminder which has proved 
effective in the past, and of which the disappearance would cause a sense of 
loss to those who regard human nature as a whole as the subject of the 
redemption effected by Christ. 

Comparing Lobstein with Godet, it is obvious that we have two discus- 
sions which cannot be brought into contact. In the area of critical inquiry 
Lobstein resorts to a mythical method of reading history which recasts the 
narratives, while Godet is satisfied that they are the product of minds 
moving on the whole in the sphere of historical narration; in the theo- 
logical sphere Godet’s Christology and plan of Redemption find an appro- 
priateness in the Virgin Birth which is remote, if not absent from, 
Lobstein’s purely ethical and spiritual doctrine. 

It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who 
have refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those 
whose views he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for 
faith, and his tone impressively reverent. 

Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and good English. In 
a brief introduction Dr Morrison emphasises the opportuneness of the 
publication of an English edition, an opinion which will be endorsed by 
every reader. 


A. Ca.pEcort. 
Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 
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I. and II. Esdras, by Archibald Duff. 
Dent, June 1903. 
Bible (The Femple) Wisdom and the 
Jewish tae Writings, Ed. W. B. 
Stevenson. obit and the Babylonian 
Apocryphal Writings. Ed. by A. H. Sayce. 
Dent, 1903. 
Hart (J. H. A.) Primitive Exegesis as a 
factor in the corruption of texts of Scripture 
illustrated from the versions of Ben Sira. 
Jewish Q.R., July 1903. 
Hilgenfeld (.4.) Die alten Actus Petri. 
Zeit. f. wiss. Th., 1903 ¢. 
Holtzmann (Joseph) Die Peschitta zum 
Buche der Weisheit. Eine Kritisch- | 
exegetische Studie. 164p. 
Herder, Freiburg, 1903. 
Homburg (A.) Apocalypsis Anastasie. 
Zeit. f. wiss. Theol. , 1908 ¢. 
Strack (Hermann L.) Die Spriiche Jesus, 
des Sohnes Sirachs. 
Deichert, Leipzig, 1903, 


[Copy of the latest discovered Hebrew Text, 
with notes and vocabulary.) 


Taylor (C.) The Wisdom of Ben Sira 


(continued). Jewish Q. R., July 1903. 
[Critical notes on the Hebrew text, Ch. iii.-xvi.] 
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C CHURCH 2 Unity, 21° Ministry, | 51 Diettrich (@.) Die nestorianische Taut- 
etc., 40°* Worship Liturgies, 53° liturgie ins Deutsche iibersetzt und unter 
> Eucharist, etc. Verwertung der neusten handschriftlichen 5 
2 Briggs (C. A.) Catholic—The Name | Funde. 103p. Ricker, 1903. 
&§ and the Thing. Amer. J. Th., July 1903. Riggenbach (Eduard). Der Trinitarische 61 
ae Lanier (J. J.) Kinship of God and Man. Taufbefehl, Matt. xxviii. 19. 1038p. 
In3v. v.3,The American Church. 197p. Bertelsmann, 1903, fo 
N.Y., Whittaker, 1903. [A reply to Mr F.C. Conybeare. m 
a (Sermons to a mixed audience: object, to Studia Biblica et LEcclesiastica: V. 5. te 
make ra? unity as clear and convincing as Pt. IV.: Baptism and Christian Arche- 62 
‘ e. 
11 (K. H. E. de) Plutarchus en het Frowde, 1903. 
antieke Christendom. Th. Tijd., July 1903. se 
14 De Mestral(A.) La loi du travail. 
R. du Christianisme social, June 1903, Urehristentum. Kine | oxegetische und th 
(Discusses the Law of Work (1) universally 
regarded ; (2) in Israel ; (3) since Christ.} ; Reimer, 1903. pe 
Henson (H. Hensley) Religion and the | 56 Neil (C.) The Fallacy of Sacramental da 
Poor. Quar. R., July 1903. Confession. With Notes —— Pop. ing 
: {Review of Booth’s Religious Influences in ed. 94p. hynne, 1903. 65 
} London.) wes ae 58 Prayers for the Dead. 
1 Meynier (E.) Le socialisme et la religion. Ch. Q. R., July 1903. mB 
12p. R.duchristianisme social, June 1903. [The writer traces the Christian use of such log 
nian and Spencerian theories are not prayers, and recognises their use as lawful in the 
incompatible with faith, and are not the cause of Church of England.]} 
‘ irreligious socialism. Christianity is moral and | §Q Stewart (J.) Dawn in the Dark Conti- 80 J 
¥ spiritual, and, while social, is independent of any ¢- Afri d its oe : Duff seri 
iz particular type of social economics, and cannot nent; or, Africa and its Missions: Ch 
: therefore be tied down to socialism, which is a Missionary Lectures for 1902. Maps by 90 
: purely economic ideal.) J. G. Bartholomew. 400p. Oliphant, 1903. ; 
3 Religion in London. Ch. Q. R., J uly 1903, Zahn (Theo.) Missionary Methods in lich 
: (Considered chiefly in connection with the the Times of the Apostles 
. Daily News’ Religious Census and Mr Booth’s — U 
: Life and Labour of the People.} Expositor, July, A t, 1903. the 
i Sauzede (4.) Chronique du mouvement Be a missionary work of the Judaizers the 
: social. R. duc a 80 Burton (Ernest de Witt) and Mathews E E 
: {1. Le mouvement syndical ouvrier. 2. M. (Shailer) Principles and ideals for the Sun- “ 
Millerand au Congris de Bordeaux. 3. Le day School: an essay on religious pedagogy. Eth 
catholicisme social et ses dernitres manifesta- =“. Univ. of Chic, Press, 1903. Eth 
tions.] : (Republished from the Biblical World in revised | 
Trichet (V.) L’ceuvre sociale de l’Armée form; with the addition of several chapters not 6 B 
du Salut aux Etats-Unis. . du previously printed.} pee 
christianisme social, June 1903. Tac 
i! [An appreciative description of the various D DOCTRINE 10 *: God, 26 * Christ, 32 ° Eth 
i social activities of the Salvation Army in the U.S.] Sin, Man, 60 Eschatology, etc. Z 
18 Jalabert la séparation des Strong (Thomas B.) A Manual of The- 
Hglises et de au point de vue du| ology, 2ed, viii+419p. Black, 1903. Pess 
: protestantisme francais. obstein (P.) An introduction to Protes- 
R. Chrétienne, July 1903. tant Dogmatics. Authorised trans. from (A 
Kuntz (H.) La de I’Rglise et original ed. by A. M. Smith. 275p. 
- de l’Etat. R. Chrétienne, ~ 1903. Chicago Univ. Press, 1902. 7 
*s 20 Church Autonomy and a ational | 19 shaw (4. A.) Christ a Creation ‘ee the ment 
} Council. Ch. Q. R., July 1903. Creator of Christianit Bi 
a Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1903 
Truce 1¢ er an 
Unity. 164p. Scribner, 1903. Goguel (Maurice) La notion johannique 
: [Author, who was for thirty-five years a church eV’esprit et ses antécédents historiges. 179p. fact : 
3 missionary in Persia and the Punjab, carefully Fischbacher, 1902. the r 
i investigates what the New Testament writers and {A very able investigation of the doctrine of ing t! 
5 apostolic fathers say concerning church officers Pnewma in the fourth gospel and in the Johannine of a 
; j and their powers. Primitive C jan churches Epistles, preceded by an historical treatment of and ( 
a were modelled after the Jewish synagogue rather its antecedents in the Old Testament, in Philo, sacri 
| the (Bichon) the Later i Ep in Acts, and in the Paulie 
26 Barry (Bishop) Position of the Laity in 8. 6 
_ the Church. (‘Church Outlook” Series). | 17 Whitton (J. M.) Miracles and Super- and 
Elliot Stock, 1903. natural Religion 144p. Macmillan, 1903. 
27 Bugge(C. A.) Das Gesetz und Christus | 22 Robinson (J. Armitage) Some Thoughts 
nach der Anschauung der iiltesten Christen- onthe Incarnation. 64p. Longmans, 1903. 
gemeinde, Z, f. neutest, Wissensch., iv. 2, | 26 Denny (Prof. Jas.) The Atonementand the 
. n attempt to ‘‘ me ween” the two. 
Koelle (8. W.) The Goal of the Universe, 
(Text of an —_— Gelivered at a Conference of or the Travail of the World’s Saviour. 399p. 
Free Churches held in Liverpool on April 22, Elliot Stock, 1903. 
1008.) Weinel (Heinrich) Jesusin neunzehnten 
42 Bishop (£.) On the early texts of the | Jahrhundert. J.C. B. Mohr, 1903. 
Roman Canon. J. Th. St., July 1903. {An attempt to estimate the personality of 


% 
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Jesus in the light of the historical, ethical, social 
and religious questions of the nineteenth century.) 
27 Dobschiitz(Z. von) Ostern und Pfingsten. 


54 Hinrich, 1903. 
61 Brasset (J.) Le Fin de la Vie. 


Rev, de Phil., A 1908. 
(Discusses the meaning of death in the twofold 
form dealt with by Elie Metschnikoff in his re- 
markable Ktudes sur la nature humaine as the 
termination and goal of life.) _ 
62 Bertholet(Alfred) Die Gefilde der Seligen. 
33p. Mohr, 1903. 
fin poguier belief the country of the dead is 
separated from that of the living by a river or a 
lake. Author traces this belief (1) to the fact 
that ancient tribes or people recollect having 
encountered, their waters diffi- 
cult to cross, and regard the dead as having 
returned to their original home; and (2) to the 
desire to cut off the dangerous dead from return. 
ing to the abodes of the living.} 
65 Gilbert (Levi) Sidelights on Immortality, 
Revell, 1903. 
78 Alaux (J. #.) La Foi naturelle: Dia- 
logue entre un philosophe et un savant. 
Rev. de Phil., August 1903. 
80 Henson (H. Hensley) Sincerity and Sub- 
scription. A Plea for Toleration in the 
Church of England. 62p. Macmillan, 1903. 
90 Schultz(Hermann) Grundriss der Christ- 
lichen Apologetik. 225p. 
andenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 
(Apologetics seeks a scientific understanding of 
the essence of Christianity and of its rights wi! 
the spiritual development of humanity.] 


E EDIFICATION — ETHICS 2 
* Edification, 5 Hymns, Poetry, 6 Chr. 
Ethics, 10 Ethical Theory, 20 ** Applied 
Ethics, Sociology. 

6 Billing (C.) Ethische Grundfragen des 
evangelischen Christentums. LEinige Be- 
trachtungen beim Studium von Herrmanns 
Ethik. 

Z. f. Theol, u. Kirche, xiii. 4, July 1903. 
Guttmacher (Adolf) Optimism and 
Pessimism in the Old and New Testaments. 
Baltimore, Friedenwald Co., 1903. 
{Author is a Rabbi of a prominent Jewish 
congregation. Discusses the view of the world 
as found in the O.T. in seven chapters, and of 
the views of the World and of Life, of Sin, Atone- 
ment and Satan, etc., in the N.T.} 
Bren(R.) The Ethics of St Paul. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1903. 
(St Paul approaches to modern ways of think- 
ing (1) in his endeavour to base his theories upon 
fact ; (2)in making the idea of perfect manhood 
the regulative principle of ethics ; (3) in perceiv- 
ing the necessity of social union ; (4) in his hints 
of a progressive order in human development ; 
and (5) in combining the Hebraic ideal of self- 
— with the Hellenic ideal of self-realisa- 


] 

Newbolt (W. C. E.) Cardinal Virtues, 
and other Sermons preached at St Paul’s. 
210p, S. C. Brown, July 1903. 

Black (Hugh) The Gospel of Wor' 

Expositor, July 1903. 

(The Murtle Lecture for 1903.] 

7 yr (A.) Saint Terese. Paul, 1903. 

The Letters of two Mystics. 

Ch. Q. R., July 1903, 

(The mystics referred to are Mrs Russell Gurney 
and Andrew Jukes. 


10 Gardair (J.) Le Fondement du Devoir. 


Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1903. 
(Considers with Sertillanges that fun ‘tal 
Vou. II.—No. 


14 Bosanguet (B.) 


basis of M can only be found in theism, but 
contends also that the _— of duty may rest 
simply on ty ke ciple of the 

reason, ‘‘do good avoid evil.”) 

Geist (Hermann) _ Das freie Reingéttliche 
im Menschen als das Grundelement aller 
echten Moral. 255p. Bohlaus, 1902. 

Muirhead (J. H.) The Problem of Con- 
duct. Mind, July 1903. 

{A criticism of A. E. Taylor’s Problem of Con- 
duct. Taylor attacks idealist position of an 
underlying unity of the social and individual 
will (1) from the point of view of empiricism, and 
then he fails to appropriate the results of the 
earlier idealist movement of our own time, and 
(2) from the point of view of the absolute 
philosophy, and then he equally fails to inter- 
pret the later idealist movement.) 

Scotti (G.) La Metaphysica nella Morale 
Moderna. xiv+343p. Hoepli, 1903. 
Stern (Wilhelm) Das Wesen des Mit- 
leids. 50p. Diimmler, 1903. 

Wilde (Norman) The Limitations of 
Ethical Inquiry. Inter. J. Eth., July 1903. 

White, Bouck Quo vaditis: a to the 


.Y., Civic Press, 4 


Hedonism among 
Idealists, ii. Mind, July 1903. 
(Continuation of Criticism on M‘Taggart’s 
Chapter, ‘‘The Supreme Good and the Moral 
Criterion.” As inst M‘Taggart’s contention, 
that ‘‘the idea of Perfection cannot give us any 
criterion of moral action,” it is urged that we 
test courses of action, not indeed by the abstract 
metaphysical idea of the supreme ape but by 
the tests by which that idea itself is attained,— 
and which therefore form the rule of the entire 
process of practical experience,—the dialectic of 
desire. Morality depends on metaphysic not 
in the sense that it works with explicit deter- 
minations of the absolute, but that it operates 
through conceptions of unity, which only meta- 
physical investigation can elucidate or justify.] 


20 Amadori-Virgilj (G.) L’Istituto famig- 


liare nelle Societa primordiali. vi and 266p. 
Laterza and Figli, 1903. 

Belot (G.) La Véracité. 
Rev. de Meta, et de Mor., July 1903. 
{Morality cannot be regarded as based on rea- 
son alone; it is dependent also on the emotional 
and social life. In the evolution of the moral 
consciousness, veracity appears first in the form 
of a social virtue; intellectual veracity comes 
later, because at first true knowledge possesses no 
social character. Three causes have helped in 


the a of intellectual veracity, (1) 


science making for the improvement of human 
life, (2) the spread of education, and (3) the divi- 
sion of labour in scientific research, } 

Mauzion (Marcel): Les Eléments et 
L’Evolution de la Moralité. 

Rev. Phil., lvi., July and August 1903, 

{Moral progress must not be identified with the 
peagrene of the social organisation. When 
analysed, the moral ideal is found to consist of 
three classes of elements, perfectly distinct, 
though usually closely connected, (1) elements of 
the esthetic order, (2) logical or rational elements, 
and (3) sympathetic or altruistic elements. One 
or other of these predominates in races as in 
individuals—the first in Greece, the second in 
Rome, the third in India. The evolution of these 
is severally traced, up to their amalgamation, 
_ slow progress and many retrogressions, in 
: iple ideal of moral beauty, greatness, and 
love.] 

Fickler (W.) Unter welchen philos- 
ophischen Voraussetzungen hat sich bei 

1 die Wertschitzung des Staates ent- 

wickelt und wie ist diese zu beurteilen ? 


Z. fur Phil, u. Phil. Krit., exxii., 1903, 
14 
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21 Kant (Immanuel) 


{In this first part of his article author gives a | 


careful statement of Hegel’s conception of the 
state in relation to reality generally and to the 
spiritual life, and subjects the theory to thought- 
ful criticism.) 
Goldscheid (Rudolf) Zur Ethik des 
Gesamtwillens, Eine hische 
Untersuchung. Bd, 1. island, 1902. 
{Author attempts to establish an Ethic, as a 
theory of worth, on the basis of the philosophy of 
Avenarius and in accordance with the doctrine of 
Evolution.) 
Le Bon (Gustave) TheCrowd, A Study 
of the Popular Mind. 239p. Unwin, 1903. 
[A fo edition of a work which has many 
claims to recognition as an attempt at a scientific 
study of a difficult and neglected subject.) 
Schinz(A.) Philosophie des Conventions 
sociales. Rev. Phil., lv. 6, June 1903. 
{author rejects the philosophy of Thoreau as a 
return to animal nature rather than to the 
spiritual. Food, clothing and dwelling, which 
Thoreau despises, have been and are means that 
make for the intellectual progress and spiritualisa- 
tion of man.) 
Stuckenberg (J. H. Wilbur) Sociology : 
the science of human society. 2V. 764p. 
N.Y., Putnam, 1903. 
{The author some years ago published the 
“Introduction to the study of sociology.” This 
work opens with chapters on ‘ Definition and 
scope of sociology” and “‘ Relation of sociology to 
the special social sciences.” Afterwards the 
work is divided into three divisions, namely, 
“The nature of society,” “Social evolution,” 
** Sociological ethics.”] 
Willey (Freeman Otis) Education, state 
socialism and the trust. 127p. 
N.Y., National Economic League, 1903. 
Willey (Freeman Otis) The laborer and 
the capitalist. 319p. 
N.Y., National Economic League, 1908. 
Perry (R. Barton) The Practical Man 
and the Philosopher. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1908. 
[He who lives is, ipso facto, a philosopher. His 
highest ideal represents what he conceives to be 
the greatest worth or value in the universe. And 
his conception of the greatest worth is based 
upon the largest generalisation that he can 
make or borrow. e complete justification of 
his ideal would involve a true knowledge of the 
essential character of the universe.] 
Ely (R. T.) Studies in the Evolution of 
Industrial Society (Citizens’ Library). 497p. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
Westcott (the late Bish.) Christian Social 
Union Addresses, 76p. Macmillan, 1903. 
Marshall (A.) New Cambridge Curricu- 
lum in Economics. ‘+. Macmillan, 1903. 
erpetual Peace: A 
Philosophical Essay. Tr. M. Campbell 
Smith, with preface by Prof. Latta. 214p. 
Sonnenschein, 1903. 


23 Potter (H. C.) (Bp.) The modern man 


and his fellow man. (Bull Lectures, 1902.) 

Phil. Jacobs & Co., 1903. 

(Four lectures: The situation; The working 

man; The capitalist ; The consumer.] 

Sorley (W. R.) Betting and Gambling. 

Inter. J. Eth., July 1908. 

a of the theory of the — in its 

ethical Three applications of ‘ betting,” 

er sense, are discussed under the heads 


the wager of play. The latter can only be 
morally judged by considering its effects on 

r and on society. tting attaches 
itself to sport and business, and it c the 
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nature of both. It makes a business of sport 
and a sport of business.) 

24 Miller (W. Galbraith) The Data of 
J uriepradence. 486p. Green & Sons, 1908. 

Author more anxious to state the problem 
“What is Right?” ‘What is Law?” than 
present to offer any solution. He has in general 

dopted the standpoint of the commonsense 
man. Inthe matter of method, the view taken 
is that law gives abundant matter for a meta. 
physic of its own as much as theology or 
physical science.] 

27 Adams (John) Primer on Teaching, 
with Special Reference to Sunday School 
Work, 129p, T. & T. Clark, 1903, 

Aristotle on Education: Extracts from 
the Ethics and Politics. Tr. and ed. John 
Burnet. 148p. C, J. Clay, 1903, 

Barth (Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in ne Beleuchtung, ii. 

Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss, Phil., xxvii. ii., 1903, 

Compayré (G.) History of Pedagogy, 
Fifth ed., with Intr., Notes, Index, by W. 
H. Payne. 624p. Sonnenschein, 1903, 

Dewey (J.) Ethical principles under 
lying education. 30p. Univ. of Chic., 1903, 

Jankelevitch (S.) — Arguments 
9 en Faveur de la Liberté de 

’enseignement. Rev. de Phil., July 1903. 

Palante (G.) Une Idole re 
L’Educationisme. _ Rev. Phil., July 1903. 

[A protest against Educationalism, or the theory 
of the infallible virtue and unlimited power of 
Education. Mere education tends to bring about 
conformity instead of individuality, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that it is only necessary to 
train and develop the rational faculty in order 
to form intelligent and moral men.] 

Ruyssen(Th.) Le monopole universitaire, 

Rev. de Meta, et. Mor., July 1903. 

{Argues in favour of free instruction in the 
Universities. ] 

Varnum (H.) Character: a moral text- 
book ; for the use of parents and teachers in 
training youth in we of conduct 
and an aid to self-culture. Jacksonville, 
Florida H. Varnum. 2l1p. 1903 

65 Bosangnet (Helen) The Administration 
of Charity in England. 

Inter. Quar., 1903. 

[A very thorough treatment of the subject, con- 
poy many useful suggestions and recommenda- 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons. 
Smith (Gerald Birney) Practical the- 


ology : a neglected field in theological educa- 
tion. 21p. Univ. of Chic. om, 1903, 
{An examination of consequences of the adop- 
tion of critical and historical methods in dealing 
with the material of theology, with special refer- 
ence to the question whether such methods are 
adequate to the end for which theological semi- 

naries exist, i.e., the equipment of ministers.] 
Anderson (Galusha) The elements of 
Chrysostom’s power as a Page 16p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 
Ford (H.) Decadence of Preaching: 
Indictment and Remedy. Pref. by Arch- 
deacon of London. 84p. Stock, 1903. 

2 DrA. B. Davidson’s Sermons. 
Ch. Q. R., July 1903. 
[A notice of Davidson's The Called of God.] 

Jowett (J. H.) Thirstings for the Springs. 
Allenson, 1903. 
(Twenty-six addresses republished from Ez 
aminer.} 
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6 Clark (Ff. £.) 


Mackennal (Alex.) The Eternal Son of 

God and the Human Sonship. 166p. 
Stockwell, 1903. 

{Fourteen sermons delivered in Bowdon.] 
Christian Endeavour 
Manual: Text-book on History, Theory, 
Principles, and Practice of the Society, with 
complete Bibliography and several Appen- 
dixes. 306p. Melrose, 1903. 


G BIOGRAPHY 


Salomon (Michel) Jouffroy inconnu, 
Rev. de Phil., July 1903. 

(Deals with Adolphe Lair’s Essay on Jouffroy 
and the different impression conveyed by it from 
that by Saint Beuve’s study.) 

Lawrence (W.) Phillips Brooks : A Study. 
57p. Houghton, Miffin & Co., 1903, 

Fxuthor is Brooks’ successor in the office of 
bishop, and his book consists of an address in 
Trinity Church, Boston, on Jan. 23, 1903.) 

Salter (W. M.) Emerson’s Views of Society 
and Reform, Inter. J. Eth., July 1903. 

(Paper read at Emerson Memorial Meeting, 
Chicago. To Emerson there were no limits to 
what man might do under the influence of ideas. 
The practical man urges that it is impossible to 
construct a heavenly society out of foolish, sick, 
selfish men and women ; true enough, but these 
men and women may be transformed.) 

Dewey (John) Emerson, the Philosopher 
of Democracy. Int. J. Eth., July 1903. 

{Paper read at Emerson Memorial Meeting, 
Chicago. Critics who blame Emerson for absence 
of continuity and lack of method write down 
their own incapacity to follow a logic that is 
finely wrought. The idealism which is a thing 
of the academic intellect to the professor, a ho’ 
to the generous youth, an inspiration to the 
= projector, is to Emerson an accurate 

escription of the facts of the most real world in 
which all live.} 

Falckner (Justus) Mystic and scholar, 
devout Pietist in Germany, hermit on the 
Wissahickon, missionary on the Hudson: 
a bicentennial memorial of the first regular 
ordination of an orthodox pastor in America, 
done November 24, 1703, at Gloria Dei, the 
Swedish Lutheran church at Wicaco, Phila- 
delphia ; comp. from original documents, 
letters and records at home and abroad. 
. Phil., Julius F, Sachse, 1903. 

‘ard (Wilfred) Leo XIII. 
Fort. R., August 1903. 

Leo XIII. 7 Ch. Q. R., July 1903. 

Gorres (F.) Papst Honorius I. 

Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 2nd No., 1903. 

Hoatson (J.) James Martineau and 
Frederick Robertson. Expositor, Sept. 1903. 

(Traces the influence of Martineau’s Endeavours 
in Robertson’s Sermons. 

Butcher (S. H.) The late Dean Bradley. 

Fort. R., July 1903. 

Kelman (J.), jun. Faith of Robert Louis 


Stevenson. Revell, 1903. 
Ormond (A. 7.) James M‘Cosh as 
Thinker and Educator. 


Princeton Th, R., July 1903. 

Wesley Studies. By Various Writers, 
With Examples of Unpublished Letters, 
Diaries, and June 17, 1703, June. 
C. H. Kelly, 1903. 


17, 19038, 2838p. 


Sorabji (Cornelia) Benjamin Jowett: 
Some Recollections, 19th Century, 

Aug. 1903. 
Jane Austen and her 
A. R., July 1903. 

Hutton (E. H.) Walter Pater. 
Mont. R., Sept. 1903. 
Sanday (W.) Robert Campbell Moberly. 
J. Th, St., July 1903, 


H HISTORY 1 Religious Orders 2 
England 
Gennep (A. Van) Notes sur le Domovoi 
R. del’Hist. des Religions. Mar.-April 1903. 
C  Biglmair (Andreas) Die Betheilung der 
Christen am 6ffentlichen Leben in vorcon- 
stantinischer Zeit, 358p. Lentner, 1902. 
(Deals with the roy of the Christians (1) in 
ublic affairs, and (2) in Roman society during 
three centuries. ] 

The Age of the Fathers, 

h. Q. R., July 1903. 


Ch. 
{A review of the late Dr Bright’s book under 
that title.) 
M_ Gérres(F.) Die Synode von Elvira, 
Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 1903c, 
[Discussion of a few canons.]} 
Thatcher (Oliver Jos,) Studies concerning 
AdrianIV, 88p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 
(Contents: (1) An investigation of the Grant of 
Ireland by Adrian IV. to Henry II. (2) The Bull 
Laudabiliter. (3) The congratulatory letter of 
Henry II. to Adrian IV. (4) A letter of Gerhoh 
of Reichersberg to Adrian IV., concerning the 
heresies of the time.] 
v The History of the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus, Church Q, R., July 1903. 
x  Kattenbusch (F.) Der Mirtyrertitel. 
Z. f. neutest, Wissensch., iv. ii., 1903. 
De Faye (#.) Introduction 4 étude du 
Gnosticisme au 2° et 3¢ siécle, 
Rey. de l’Hist. d. Relig., May, June 1903. 
[A study based on Gnostic documents. The 
earlier Gnosticism, that of the great masters, was 
a philosophy, and could exist within the Church. 
e later is to be classed with the “ Mysteries” 
as a system of secret rites and arts—a religion 
therefore, and a dangerous rival to Christianity.] 
Lake (K.) The Greek Monasteries in 
South Italy, II. J. Th. St., July 1903. 
Steele (Francesca M.) Monasteries and 
Religious Houses of Great Britain and 
Ireland. App. on the Religious Houses in 
America, Pref, by ae Clifton. 284p. 
ashbourne, 1903, 
2  Gairdner’s English History. 


Ty. 
h. Q. R., July 1903, 
[A laudatory review.] 


M Dowden (Bp.) Notes on the Succession 
of the Bishops of St Andrews, I. 
J. Th. St., July 1903, 
[From 1093 to 1571 


4 Sommerville (Mazxwell) Joliffe: incidents 
of peculiar beliefs in meridional France ; 
il. by theauthor, 213p. Phil., Biddle, 1903. 
[A narrative of travel, embracing stories of 

peculiar religious beliefs.) 
4 Wilde (A. H.) Decadence of Learning 
in Gaul in the seventh and eighth centuries, 


9p. Amer. J. of Th., July 1903, 
(Viewed especially in the Lives of the Saints.) 

50 Gulick (Sidney) Evolution of the Japan- 

ese—social and psychic. Revell, 1903, 
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I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C The Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican, ete 


A Hilgenfeld (A.) Die Ignatius-Briefe 
und die neueste Verteidigung ihrer Echtheit. 
Zeit. f. Wiss. Th., 1903 0. 

Nau (F.) La Didascalie, c’est-i-dire 
Venseignement catholique des donze 
et des saints disciples de notre sauveur. 
Traduite du syriaque pour la premiére fois. 
172p. Lethtelleux, 1902. 

C y (Z.) Le Latin de Saint Cyprien. 
405 Hachette, 1902. 

[A ‘careful examination of the grammar and 
vocabulary of Cyprian’s authentic works.] 

Behmer-Romundt (H.) Uber den litter- 
arischen Nachlass des Wulfila und seiner 
Schule. 

Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 2nd and 8rd Nos., 1903. 

(Discusses origin, ” authorship, etc., of works 
— ascribed to Wulfila. (1) Commentary 
on Luke, date between 390 and 450, author un- 
known, possibly Auxentius. (2) Certain Bobbien- 
sian Fragments, which are described and dated 
about 380. (8) Pseudo-Chrysostom’s imperfect 
Work on Matthew. The author ntrens contents 
and dates it between 425 and 450. Its origin is 
Pannonia ; author uncertain, possibly the Arian 
bishop Maximin. ] 

Capitaine (Wilhelm) Die Moral des 
Clemens von Alexandrien. p. vi and 371. 

Schoéningh, 1903. 

Clausen (0.) Die Theologie des The- 
ophilus von Antiochen. 

Zeit. f. wiss. Theol., 2nd No., 1903. 

(This concluding article describes T.’s ‘concep- 
tions of Revelation.} 

Corssen (P.) Zur Chronologie des Iren- 
zeus, Z. f, neutest. Wissench., iv., ii., 1908. 

Delehaye(H.) La Passion deS, Théodote 
d’Ancyre. Analecta Bollandiana, July 1903. 

[Tries to show that, contrary to views of Light- 
foot and Harnack, the work is not from the hand 
of a contemporary. 

Driseke (J.) tu Apollinarios’ von Lao- 
dicea, ‘“Ermunterungsschrift die 
Hellenen.” Zeit. f. wiss. Th., 1903 c. 

[Author maintains, in reply to Gaul’s attack, 
that the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad Gracos is 
the work of Apollinarios of Laodicea.] 

Driiseke (J.) Noétos und die Noétianer 
in des at Bl Refutatio IX. 6-10. 

Zeit. f. wiss. Th., 1903 0b. 

Srawley (J. H.) Gregory of Nyssa, — 
The Catechetical Oration (Patristic Texts). 
23: C. J. Clay, 1903. 

arnack (A.) Ueber verlorene Briefe 
und Actenstiicke die sich aus der Cyprian- 
ischen Briefsammlung ermitteln lassen. 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristl. Literatur. N.F., Bd. viii., 
Hf, 2. Hinrichs, 1902. 

Hilgenfeld (A.) Origenes und Pseudo- 
Clemens. Zeit. f. wiss. Theol. , 3rd No., 1908. 

Schermann (Th.) Die griechischen 
ow des heiligen Ambrosius in De Spir. 

. iii, 115p. 1902. 

possessed the 


sag (B. B.) Sanctifying the 
Princeton Th. R., 1903, 

M_ Thurston (H.) Visio monachi de Eyns- 
ham. 78p. Analecta Bollandiana, v. 22. 
fasc. 3, July 1908. 
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of the Vision from Ch. iii. to 
3 ‘Holden (G. F.) The Special Bases of the 
Anglican Claim, 218p. 
De La More Press, 1903, 
7 Methodism, cp. G 2 Wesley Studies. 
Sutherland (A.) Methodism in Canada : 
its Work and its Story: 83rd Fernley Lec- 
ture, delivered in Penzance, July 31, 1903, 
354pp. C. H. Kelly, 1903, 
Fitzgerald (W. B.) Roots of Met: rodism, 
C. H. Kelly, 1903. 


M MYTHOLOGY. RELIGIONS. 7 
Judaism. 12 Occultism, etc, 20 *** Semitic. 


Severus, Sixth Book of the Select Letters, 
Vol. i. Syraic Text, Vol. ii. Translation, 
pt. i. Ed. and Tr. by E. W. Brooks, (Text 
and Trans, Soc.) Williams & Norgate, 

Robertson (John M.) Pagan Christs, 
Studies in Comparative a 460p. 

Watts & Co,, 1903. 

[Review will follow.] 


1 DAlviella (Goblet) De quelques prob- 
lémes relatifs aux Mystéres d’Eleusis: iv, 
Les survivances des Mystéres (4° article), 

R. de l’Hist. des Mar.-April 1903, 

Picavet (F.) FPlotin et les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis, 
Rev. del’Hist. d. Relig., May-June 1903, 
{Shows how Plotinus subs! ituted Neo-platonism 
for Stoicism as the philosophy of bom —- 
and through them influenced Christianity.] 
Ivanovski (A. O.) Sur une traduction 
chinoise du recueil bouddhique ‘‘ Jata- 
kamata.” Rey. de Hist. d. Relig., 
May-June 1903. 
Gives the substance of fourteen stories of the 
collection, and appends eds notes.] 
Rhys Davids (7. W.) Buddhist India 
[Story of the Nations Series}. _332p. 
Unwin, 1903. 
{A first attempt to describe ancient. India, 
— the period of Buddhist ascendancy, from 
poy og! of view, not so much of the Brahmin, 
the Rajput. Review follows.] 
Hilgenfeld (A.) Esser ein Volks- 
stamm. Zeit. f. wiss. Th., 1903 d. 
Hirschfeld (#.) The Arabic portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. 
Jewish Q. Age. July 1903. 
Hyamson (A. M.) The Lost "Tribes, and 
the influence of the search for _— on the 


~ 


Schirer's 
Quarterly for J uly 1899.] 
Schaff (David S.) The Treatment of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1903. 
Stiles (W.) Curtis, Out of Kishineff ; 
the duty of the American people to the 
Russian Jew. 395p. Dillingham, 1908, 
[This book has grown out of the recent 
massacre of the Jews at Kishneff. Stiles dis- 
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Levy (S.) Is there a Jewish Literature! 
Jewish Q. R., July 1903. 
3 | (No; for there is no Jewish language. There gel 
is Jewish history and a Hebrew Literature.] 
— Oort (H.) De verbintenissen met ‘‘ Kor- aw 
ban.” Th. Tijd., July 1908 su 
a {Deals with Montefiore’s article in HIBBERT Tr 
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cusses the Jew in the light of past history and in 
his present condition.] 

Yellin (D.) and Abrahams (Israel) 
Maimonides, 247p. Phil. Jewish Pub. Soc, 
of Amer. (Jewish Worthies, 1st No., 1903.) 

A biography of Moses Maimonides, Jewish 
oka. Dhiloso: her and writer of the Middle 
Ages. Born at ova, Spain, in 1185: died in 


1204.) 
8 Castries (H. de) Une Apologie de 
Islam par un Sultan du Maroc, 
R. de l’Hist. des Religions, Mar.-Apr. 1903. 
20 Lincke (Karl F. A.) Samaria und seine 
Propheten. Ein religions geschichtlicher 
Versuch. J. C. B. Mohr, 1903. 
{Mit einer Textbeilage: Die Weisheitslehre des 
Phokylides.) 


P PHILOSOPHY History, Meta- 
physics, 21 ** Theory of Knowledge, 40 °° 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 80 ** Philosophers. 


Marvin (Walter T.) An Introduction 
to Systematic Philosophy. ix+572p. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
{An attempt to state and explain the chief 
problems of philosophy as problems actually 
existing to-day. The standpoint of the book 
is a rationalistic idealism. By idealism is meant 
the doctrine that denies the existence of a 
transcendent world, and that, therefore, limits 
all problems to the world of experience. 
rationalism, the assumption of a priori truths in 
the effort to interpret experience.} F 
Hyslop (J. H.) Problems of Science and 
Philosophy. Phil. R., July 1903. 
{A logical and serial classification of the 
sciences, recognising both territorial and re- 
lational facts. Three main groups :—(1) Pheno- 
menological, dealing with the world of events; 
(2) Ideological, dealing with the world of worths 
or ideals; (3) Aetiological, dealing with the 
world of causes. 
De Vorges (Domet) En quelle langue doit 
étre enseignée la philosophie scolastique ? 
R. Néo-Schol., No. 39, Aug. 1903. 
h (J.) Deutsche und ausser- 
deutsche Philosophie der letzten Jahrzehnte. 


viii + 533p. Perthes, 1903. 
Turner (William) History of Philosophy. 
84 Ginn & Co. 


684p, 

Written from Roman Catholic standpoint. 
The purpose of the writer has been ‘‘so to set 
forth the succession of schools and systems of 
Philosophy as to accord to Scholasticism a pre- 
sentation in some to its 
iene in the ry of speculative 


10 Schiller (F. C. S.) The Ethical Basis of 
Metaphysics, Inter. J. Eth., July 1903. 
{A presentation of the leading principles of 
Pragmatism, defined as the thoro recognition 
that the purposive character of mental life 
generally must influence and ade also our 
most remotely cognitive activities. atism 
awards to the ethical conception of Good 
supreme authority over the logical conception of 
True, and the metaphysical conception of Real.] 
Woodbridge (F. J. E.) The Problem 
of Metaphysics. Phil. R., July 1903. 
(The Problem of Metaphysics is fundamentally 
the problem of individuality, the definition of 
reality is primarily the definition of the indi- 
vidual. If individuals are ultimate, we can 
never hope to show how they originate or what 
the laws of their occurrence are. e can define 
them only denotatively, and exhibit in many 
bey their presence. second basal problem 
of Metaphysics is that of continuity. Individu- 
ality and continuity are bound together in all 
our thinking.) 


Carus (P.) The Surd of Metaphysics : 
an Inquiry into the Question, ‘‘ Are there 
Things in Themselves ?” Paul, 1903. 

{A discussion under three headings:—the 
elimination of the metaphysical surd from phil- 
osophy ; the metaphysical residue in the ms 
of modern thinkers ; the soul as a thing in itself.) 

13 Metchnikoff (Elie) Etudes sur la Nature 
Humaine. Essai de Philosophie optimiste, 
ii + 398p. Masson, 1903, 

[Review will follow.] 

Weiss( Berthold) Gesetze des Geschehens, 
v. and vi. 

Archiv f. system. Phil., ix. 2, 1903. 

{Author proceeds to investigate in the light of 
the ten laws of cosmic process previously enun- 
ciated the meaning of process” generally.] 

14 Isserlin (Max) Eine neue ‘‘ Lésung des 
Raumproblems ” (Schluss), 

Z. fiir Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii., ii., 1903. 

Poincaré (H.) L’espace et ses trois 
Dimensions, 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1903. 

{Continuation and conclusion of previous article 
in May number. 

15 Leo(0.) Folgerungen aus Kants Auffas- 
sung der Zeit in der Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Phil., 

XXVii., ii., 1903, 

{Author contends that a consistent working out 
of the Kantian theory involves rejection of the 
view that time is merely a form of sensuous 
intuition. The imagination as an activity pre 
supposes temporal sequence. The empirical 
reality of time is only — on the basis of 
transcendental reality of time.) 

17 Charonsset (A.) Le probléme meta- 
physique du Mixte. Ya-t-il des ‘‘ change- 
ments substantiels ” dans le monde minéral ? 

Rev. de Phil., June and August 1903. 

Lodge (0., Sir) Modern Views on 

Matter: the Romanes Lecture, 1903, 
Frowde, 1903. 


[See p. 166.] 
18 Hartmann (EZ. von) Mechanismus und 
Vitalismus in der modernen Biologie, i. 
Archiv f. em. Phil., ix, 2, 1903. 
[An exposition of the views of Johannes Miiller 
and Liebig, Du Bois-Reymond, Lotze, Virchow 
and Rindfleisch, Wundt, von Baer, von Bunge 
and Hamann, Kassowitz and Hertwig.] 


Ostwald (Wilhelm) The Philosophical 


Meaning of 
nter. Q., June-Sept. 1903. 
(Energy is an immaterial agency, and in science 
the idea of energy may be substituted not only 
for that of force but also for that of matter. 
Author is of opinion that it is possible also to 
subordinate to the idea of energy the totality of 
= ang = phenomena. He deems it likely that 
ture investigation will be able to show that 
with the appearance of psychical energy a corre- 
sponding quantity of another kind of energy has 
ppeared.] 
Tschisch (W. von) Das Grundgesetz des 
Lebens, i. 
Z. fir Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii, ii., 1903. 
{In this first =. of his article, the author 
endeavours to determine the c ristics of 
living matter as distinguished from non-living.] 
21 Wentscher (Else) Phinomenalismus und 
Realismus. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., ix. 2, 1903. 
[A defence of phenomenalism against the criti- 
s of Freytag in his work Der Realismus und 
Problem der . Freytag’s 
mentation fails to establish the realism for which 
he contends, and is wholly irreconcilable with the 
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admittedly subjective character of the so-called 
secondary qualities.) 


25 Lechalas(G.) Le hasard. 


R. Néo-Schol., No. 38, May 1903. 


26 Bolliger (A.) Die Willensfreiheit. 


iv +125p. Reimer, 1903. 


80 Strong (C. A.) Why the Mind has a 


Body. vii+355p. 
[Review will follow.) 


Macmillan, 1903. 


38 Bennett(#. T.) The Society for Psychi- 


cal Research: Its Rise and Progress and a 
Sketch of its Work. 57p. 
Brimley Johnson, 1903. 
{A useful and carefully compiled account.) 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) Presidential Address 
to Society for Psychical Research, 1903. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46. June 1903. 
{Dislike of science and mistrust of scientific 
inquiry persisted well into the Victorian era, and 
dislike and mistrust of the validity of psychical 
inquiry persists still. Myers’ new work compared 
to the Novum Organum of Bacon. Need of addi- 
tional funds for fresh research. Practical results 
of psychical investigation. Telepathy and action 
ata distance. Bearing of inquiry on religion.) 
James (William) Myers’ Human Person- 
ality and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46. June 1903. 
{Too early for any one to pass dogmatic judg- 
ment on theory as a whole. The imperfection in 
Myers’ survey of the subliminal life is its failure 
adequately to account for the subliminal being 
so impartially the home both of evolutive and 
of dissolutive phenomena. The parasitic ideas of 
psycho-neurosis, and the fictitious personations of 
planchette-writing and mediumship reside there 
side by side with the inspirations of genius, with 
the faculties of telepathy and telesthesia, and 
with the susceptibility of genuine spirit control.) 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) Myers’ Human Per- 
sonality and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46. June 1903. 
[The adjective ‘ subliminal” contains no refer- 
ence to what is beneath, except in the sense of 
foundation and support; in every other respect 
the subliminal is gee ae the most real and 
more intelligent self, of which the supraliminal 
development is but a natural and healthy and 
partial manifestation. The subliminal has a 
cosmic existence, which may play a part in 
terrestrial evolution hereafter, but at present 
only shows signs of doing so, as, for instance, in 
the supernormal uprushes which are known as 
the inspirations of genius.] 
Leaf (Walter) Myers’ Human Person- 
ality and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46. June 1903. 
{Can the ‘‘subliminal self” be called a part of 
my personality, in any sense in which such a 
belief will influence my life? My subliminal self 
is something of which I am not conscious. I am 
barely aware, through the experience of others, 
of its existence ; how, then, can the continuance 
of it be the continuance of what I am in the habit 
of regarding as my personality? The book 
awakens in the present writer a hope which 
Myers would have regarded as a rejection of his 
life's work. To a large part of the human race 
personality means something crippled by sur- 
roundings, or smirched with sin, or distorted by 
hereditary taint, beyond hope of cure. It is for 
the writer a hope and not a fear that the dis. 
solution of the body may mean the dissolution of 
this spiritual crust as well; that one day the 
infinite within us all may have freer play, and 
mingle with other spiritual elements equally 
purged of earthly dross, through channels clearer 
and more translucent than the imperfect organs 
of the mortal frame.] 


Flowrnoy (Th.) Myers’ Human Person- 
ality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46, June 1903. 
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Muirhead (J. H.) The Survival of the 
Soul. Cont. R., July 1903, 
(Myers’ case for the possession of the living 
body by souls of the departed comes to rest in 
the main on the two instances of Stainton Moses 
and Mrs Piper. Of the first admittedly, the 
evidential value is small and ambiguous; and of 
the second it is not clear that the subconscious 
factors would not suffice to account for the 
agg sagan All that Myers aims at establishing 
s the survival of some form of psychical life; 
what is actually established (granting it is), seems 
rather to the writer a prolongation of death than 
of life. For the purpose of a new religious 
—_——_, the whole argument is a reversal of 
e true method. If you already believe in the 
spiritual nature of your world, these things may 
have significance for you. If you do not they 
cannot of themselves impart significance to life. 
pas Bef even have the effect of bringing it to 
confusion by turning men’s attention from what 
is simple and satisfying to what is ambiguous and 
delusive.] 
Lodge (Sir Oliver). The Survival of 
Personality after Death. 
Quar. R., July 1903, 
{Review of Myers’ work and Podmore.) 
Lang (Andrew) ‘The Nineteenth 
Century” and Mr Frederic Myers. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46, June 1903, 
{Reply to Mallock. Pre-occupied with Myers’ 
theory, Mallock does not criticise his alleged 
‘* facts” with any fulness. But the facts, not 
Myers’ interpretation of them, are the important 
part of the book.) : 
Hyslop (James H.) Reply to Mr 
Podmore’s Criticism. 
Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 46, June 1903, 
{Answers Podmore in regard (1) to accuracy in 
dealing with the record ; and aed to the applica- 
tion of general principles evidentially sustained 
in the case of Mrs Piper.) 


40 Aars (Kristian B. R.) Zur Bestimmung 


des Verhiltnisses zwischen Erkenntnis- 
theorie und Psychologie. 

Z. fiir Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxii, 2, 1903. 

Angell (J. Rowland) The Relations of 
Structural and Functional Psychology to 
Philosophy. Phil. R., May 1903. 

(Start from the psychological standpoint, and 
you cannot avoid certain functional statements. 
Once enter upon statements of function, and you 
cannot, save by a purely arbitrary limitation, 
stop short of a logic, an ethics, and an esthetics. 
Furthermore, in the same movement of thought 
which carries you into logic, Y are will inevitably 
find yourself drawn back into Epistemology. The 
attitude is one and the same throughout, that of 
understanding the structure and function of con- 
sciousness.] 

Bawden (H. H.) The Functional Theory 
of Parallelism. Phil. R., May 1903. 

{Distinction between mind and matter may be 
interpreted in a teleological or functional, rather 
than in an ontological or structural, sense. In 
connection with the former theory the three con- 
cepts of “function,” “ mental activity,” and 
“unconscious mental states” are examined.) 


Royce (Josiah) Outlines of Psychology. 


An Elementary Treatise with some practical . 


416p. Macmillan, 1903. 
he treatment of mental facts under the three 
heads of Sensitiveness, Docility and Initiative is 
especially characteristic of the plan of this book. 
The study of sensitiveness deals with psychical 
phenomena (sensations, images, feelings) in con- 
nection with the physical conditions upon which 
they depend: that of docility with the relations 
that bind the consciousness of any moment to 
previous experience (outcomes of habitual activity, 
assimilation and differentiation) ; that of initia- 
tive with the conditions of more or less no 

types of acti The usual distinctions 
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to these, as the author thinks, deeper 
Sarlo(F. de) 1 Dati Esperienza Psichica. 
425p. Firenze, 1903, 
46 Rossuth (H.) Einige Bemerkungen zu 
Haeckels Weltriitseln. 
Z. fiir Phil, u. Phil. Krit., cxxii., ii., 1903. 
[A severe criticism of Haeckel’s book. Haeckel 
tries to solve his problem from the standpoint of 
naive Realism, and fails miserably; his book is 
one mass of contradictions and absurdities.) 


Roustan (D.) La Méthode mechanique | 


en Biologie. 
Rev. de Meta, et de Mor., July 1903. 
[A discussion of F. Houssay’s La Forme et la 


Vie.) 

47 Sanford (E. Clark) The Psychic Life of 
Fishes. Inter. Q., June-Sept. 1903. 
48 Sinclair (S. Bower) The possibility of a 

science of education. 130p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 
[A general defence of the theory that ‘‘ educa- 
tional science is not only possible, but that it is, 
in fact, an independent science, with a technique 
of its own, developed by an investigation of 
problems made from a purely educational stand- 


point.”] 
Young (Ella Flagg) Scientific method in 
education. 15p. Univ. of Chic. Press, 1903. 
{Endeavours to make clear the truth of two 
statements. (1) The general failure to recon- 
struct the method of the school in accord with 
the presuppositions and tendencies of modern 
philosophy is due to the influence of an erroneous 
conception of evolution in the theory of mental 
growth ; (2) a right conception of the theory of 
evolution, as fundamental in a working hypothesis 
of education, would make the attitude of the 
teacher toward both the learner and the subject- 
matter scientific. 
49 Stratton (G. M.) Experimental Psy- 
chology and its bearing upon Culture. 331p. 
Macmillan, 1903. 
{Aims to present the character and value of 
laboratory psychology as bearing upon moral and 
philosophical interests. The doctrines of the 
reality and worth of the soul are in no danger 
from the modern scientific treatment of mind. 
Indirectly the latter ought to strengthen our 
interest in spiritual things. A very interesting 
account is given of recent experimental work.] 
M‘Dougall (W.) The Physiological 
Factors of the Attention—Process, ii. The 
Waking State of a Condition of Attention. 
Mind, July 1903. 
51 Swoboda (Hermann) Verstehen und 
Begreifen. Eine psychologische Untersuch- 


ung. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii., ii., 1903. 
{An important contribution to the psychology 
of cognition, in which the views of Bradley 
psn Wundt and others are carefully stated an: 


ussed.] 
53 Goedeckemeyer (A.) Das Wesen des 
Urteils, Archiv f. system. Phil., ix. 2, 1903, 
(An examination of the views of Wundt, Sigwart, 
Brentano, Bergmann and others as to the nature 
of Judgment. Author contends that a real judg- 
ment consists not merely in the arbitrary relation 
of two ideas, but in the recognition of the truth 
or falsity of the asserted rela’ on.) 
Laurent (Emile) L’Illusion de fausse 
Reconnaissance. Rev. de Phil., July 1903. 
{Various examples of false recognition are given 
with psychological explanations as to the causes of 
them. Author r s Wigan’s theory of cerebral 


duality and Lalande’s of telepathy insufficient 
to account for phenomena.) 


(G.) Les Forms Simples de 
Rev. Phil., lvi.8, Aug, 1903. 


1 Rageot 
Attention. 
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Foaling, and Will are entirely sub- | 
ordina 


{A treatment of Attention in its most element- 
ary stage in the animal and the child. é 
83 Piéron (H.) L’Association Médiate. 
Rev. Phil., lvi. 8, Aug, 1903. 
[Mediate Attention can be conceived psycho- 
logically in an intelligible way. The theoretic 
culties felt in regard to it are due to an 
inexact notion of what it is that constitutes 
association in general and mediate association in 
jcular. An altogether undue influence has 
n attributed to contiguity.) 

54 Atkinson (W.) Memory culture; the 
science of observing, remembering and recall- 
ing. Chic., New Thought Pub. Co., 1903, 

Bieroliet (J. J. van) Esquisse d’une 
Education de la Mémoire. 
Rev. de Phil., June 1903. 
[Gives examples of the failure of present 
system of learning ‘‘ by heart” in the education 
of memory. Sketches a general plan for the 
education of memory based on scientific facts of 
attention, of the multiplicity of coexistent images, 


etc.] 
59 Mourre (C.) Volonté dans de Réve. 


v. Phil., lv. 6, June 1903. 
[Second and concluding article.} 
1 Bonnier (P.) Le Sens du Retour. 
Rev. Phil., lvi. 7, July 1903. 
[Deals with the sense of direction and faculty of 
orientation in animals and man.) 


60 Husserl (Edmund) Bericht iiber deutsche 


Schriften zur Logik in den Jahren 1895- 
99. Zweiter Artikel. 
Archiv fiir system. Phil., ix. 2, 1903. 


{A careful and useful exposition of Bergmann’s 
theory of Judgment.) 


61 Reichel (Hans) Darstellung und Kritik 


von J. S, Mills’ Theorie der induktiven 
Methode. 

Z. fiir Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxii., ii., 1908. 
_ Thilly (Frank) The Theory of Induc- 


tion. Phil. R., July 1903. 

{Induction may be proved by assuming the law 
of uniformity. The latter is a postulate of 
thought, not a clear conviction that nature as a 
whole is a unified system, subject to law, but 
the feeling in every particular case that this 
particular experience will come again. 
feeling of expectation here may be called a 
a of thought, and it becomes the psycho- 
ogical ground of our inductive inference.) 


64 MacColl (Hugh) Symbolic Logic, v. 


Mind, July 1903. 


71 Bergmann (J.) System des objektiven 


Idealismus. xii+256p. Elwert, 1903. 
Calkins (Mary Whiton) The Order of 
the Hegelian Categories in the Hegelian 


Argument. Mind, July 1903. 

{Aims at a rearrangement which will exhibit 
the parallelism of many pairs of categories and 
disentangle distinct lines of argument. As 
against M‘Taggart’s view that Hegel’s Absolute 
is an organic system of selves, authoress holds 
that according to Hegel ultimate reality is an 
absolute Personality that is self-differentiated 
into the variety of the world of nature and of 
finite spirit, yet always conscious of itself as 
distinct, not separate, {from these lesser selves 
and these natural phenomena.] 

Howison (G. H.) Personal Idealism and 
its ethical bearings. 


Inter. J. Eth., July 1908, 

(‘Personal Idealism,” as conceived by the 
author, regards the eternal world as a world of 
minds falling under the two heads of (1) God, 
and (2) noa-divine consciousnesses who yet in 
their eternal aspect constitute with God and with 
each other an indivisibly harmonious whole. 
God is not the Creator, or First Cause, of any 
mind as such, nor of Png states or physical 
processes. As Final Cause, however, God is at 
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once the Logical Ground of existence and the 

Tdeal Goal towards which each consciousness in 
its eternal freedom ] 

Schiller (F. C. S.) On 


attempt to state true relation of reality to 
appearance. Bradley's principle of contradiction 
is not absolute. Only propositions are contra- 
dictory ; nothing which exists can be contra- 
dictory. Harmony forms a — higher and 
more aye than that of non-contradiction, 
and is legitimately applicable to realit; y. 
Bradley's fundamental error is his xwpicpds, the 
separation he has effected between reality and 
appearance by disrupting their continuity. All 
immediate experience is as such real, and no 
oa reality can be reached except from this 


basis. 
72 Eoellin (F.) La Dialectique des Antino- 
mies Kantiennes. 
Rev. de Meta. et de Mor., July 1903. 
{A continuation of previous articles. In this 
the third Antinomy, relating to physical causa- 
tion and freedom, is very fully discussed.] 
Sdnger (Zrnst) Kant’s Lehre vom 
Glauben, Eine Preisschrift der Krugstiftung 
der Universitit Halle. Leitwort von Prof. 
Hans Vaihinger. 184p. Diirr., 1903, 
76 De Craene(G.) Le positivisme et ‘le faux 
spiritualisme. R. Néo-Schol., August — 
Defourny (M.) Le réle de la Sociologi 
dans le Positivisme [Suite et fin]. R. Néo- 
Schol,, Nos. 38 and 39, Mayand August 1903, 
Ward (James) Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism. (Gifford Lectures to the University 
of Aberdeen, 1896-8,) 2 vols, 2nd edition. 
Black, 1903. 
(Numerous corrections and emendations are 
made in the text, and a number of ‘‘ Explanatory 
Notes” added dealing with controverted points. 
Review will follow.] 
80 Réck (H.) Der Unverfilschte Socrates, 
p. iv. and 540. Innsbruck, 1903. 
84 Déring (A.) Eu doxos von Knidos, 
usippos und der Dialog Philebos. Vier- 
chs. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii., ii., 1903. 
(author rejects Platonic "authorship "of the 
Dialogue and ascribes it to a younger member of 
the Academy, who was familiar with the contro- 
versy between Eudoxus and Speusippus as to the 
nature of pleasure and who was concerned to 
maintain . against both an independent theory 
of his own.] 
89 Schméller (L.) Die scholastische Lehre 
von Materieund Form. 174p. Kleiter, 1903. 
Wulf (M. De) Méthodes scolastiques 
dautrefois et d’aujourd’hui. 
R. Néo-Schol., No. 38, May 1903. 
90 Camerer (Theodor) Spinoza und Schleier- 
macher. Die Kritische Losung des von 
Spinoza hinterlassenen Problems. 
Cotter, 1903, 
M'‘Gilvary (E. Bradley) Altruism in 
Hume’s Treatise. Phil. R., May 1903. 
{An examination of the position of the eatise, 
ay the object of showing that in it, no less than 
in the Inquiry, Hume admits the existence of an 
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original altruism. 
from Green, who regards Hi committed to 
egoistic principles in both women and from Tout 
and Pfleiderer, contend that while the 
is fundamentally egoistic, the Jnquiry is 


a (H.) Die Leibniz’sche Religions- 
in ihrer Stel- 
C. B. Mohr, 1903, 
"Mackintosh (R.) Hegel and Hegelianism, 
viii +291p. Scribner, 1903, 
Hibben Wi Grier) Hegel’s Logic: An 
Essay in Interpretation. 323p. 
Scribner, 1902 
{An attempt to render intelligible the funda- 
mental Hegelian doctrines by means of simple 
statement and illustration. Author insists 
the Personality of Hegel’s Absolute and poy 
sises ‘mead the teleological sections of the 


Logic. 

Kinkel (Walter) J. F. Herbart: sein 
Leben und seine Philosophie. viii+204p, 
Ricker, 1903, 
Darroch (A.) Herbart and the Her- 
bartian Theory of Education. vii+148p. 
ngmans, 1903. 
Munro (R.) Schleiermacher, Personal 
and Speculative, 3810p. Gardner, 1903. 
93 Drews (A.) Friedrich Nietzsche’s Phil- 
osophie. Heidelberg, 1903, 
94 Balfour (Reginald) The Philosophy of 
James Martineau. Monthly R., June 1903. 
Koenigsberger (L.) Hermann von Helm- 

holtz, Bande ii, u. ili., 397p. u. 151p. 
Vieweg, 1903. 
Janssens (E.) Liapologétique de M. 
Brunetiére. R. Néo-Schol., Aug. 1903, 


V ART 83 Sacred Music. 


Davey (Richard) The Work of Botticelli. 
64p. Newnes, 1903, 

[Sixty-five illustrations fairly well done, and 
forming a useful compendium for reference.] 

ne (A.) L’Imitation dans les Beaux- 

Rev. Phil., lv. 6, June 1903. 

, given why artistic imitation cannot 
attain perfect entoctivitg. Artistic imitation is 
imitation not of particular objects but of general 
types. Distinction must be made betwen simple 
and complex objects ; only of the former can one 
really speak of imitati on.) 

Gehring (Albert) The Expression of 
Emotion in Music. Phil. R., July 1903. 

(“ Formalists,” like Hanslick, are right when 
they maintain that music need not be expressive 
in the sense of a definite Fagg or oe 
and ‘“ expressionists,” Hand and 
may be right when they insist that tt hal 
awaken, nurture, and harmonize with the feel! 
— thus express them by contagion or sympathe 


83 (4.) Le chant dans I’Kglise. 
R. du christianisme social, June 1903. 
Neil (J.) Musical Service : Is it Right?! 
72p. Simpkin, 1903. 
G.D.H.;G.H: and J. H. W. 
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